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Antonio  Caso,  Mexican 
Philosopher 

BY  KURT  F.  REINHARDT 

ON  March  6th  of  this  year,  almost  unnoticed  by  his  **good  neigh- 
I  hors”  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  died  in  Mexico  City  one  of  the 
great  teachers,  thinkers,  and  writers  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
mourned  not  only  by  his  widow,  his  six  children  and  several  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  by  three  generations  of  students  who  had  received  their 
intellectual  and  moral  formation  in  his  classes  in  the  Escuela  Prepar<i- 
toria  and  the  Universidad  Nacional  of  Mexico.  In  his  funeral  tribute  to 
Antonio  Caso  the  distinguished  Mexican  philosopher  Jos6  Vasconcelos, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  University,  paid  tribute  to  the  extraordinary 
scholarly  and  human  qualities  of  his  departed  friend  and  compatriot: 
“The  most  eloquent  voice  of  Mexican  philosophy  is  mute,**  Vasconcelos 
said;  “that  voice  which  kindled  in  human  minds  the  love  for  truth  and 
beauty ...  You  were,  my  friend,  a  despiser  of  everything  vile  and  wicked ; 
you  were  disdainful  of  money,  and  you  turned  your  back  upon  power 
. . .  With  your  great  gifts  you  might  have  gained  materially  comfortable 
positions  of  influence.  Many  times  Fortune  knocked  at  your  door,  but 
you  refused  to  open  because  you  had  decided  to  remain  loyal  to  your 
vocation  as  a  thinker  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  your  conscience  remained  wide 
awake,  sensitive  to  noble  actions  and  sublime  ideas . . .  Those  who  follow 
your  leadership  recognize  in  your  balanced  mind  the  marks  of  the  classi¬ 
cist;  in  your  sensitivity,  those  of  the  romanticist;  in  the  integrity  of  your 
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conduct,  those  of  the  gentleman.  Maestro  completo:  wherever  there  is 
a  school,  there  is  your  fatherland.  Mexicano  universal:  through  you  our 
nation  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  contemporary  thought.” 

Antonio  Caso,  born  in  1883,  came  from  a  prominent  Mexican  family. 
His  brother  Alfonso  is  an  archaeologist  of  renown  and  one  of  the  ex 
rcctorcs  of  the  University  of  Mexico.  Antonio  first  pursued  the  study  of 
jurisprudence  and  received  his  law  degrees,  but  he  never  practiced  the 
legal  profession.  Instead,  he  decided  at  an  early  age  to  dedicate  himself 
to  teaching. 

Nem.esio  Garcia  Naranjo,  in  an  obituary  sketch  published  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  v;cckly  Todo,  recalls  the  impressions  he  received  from  Antonio  Caso 
when  he  began  his  studies  in  Mexico  City  in  1903.  He  dwells  in  particular 
on  two  lecture  courses  dealing  with  Friedrich  Nietzsche  and  Max  Stir- 
ner,  delivered  by  the  young  philosopher  on  the  occasion  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Alfonso  Cravioto’s  periodical  Savia  Moderna  ( 1906)  and  subse¬ 
quently  published  in  the  Revista  Moderna.  From  Cravioto’s  intellectual 
and  cultural  endeavors  sprang  the  Ateneo  de  la  Juventud  (1908),  an 
anti-Porfirian  and  strongly  moralist  movement  in  which  Pedro  Hen- 
riquez-Urena,  Alfonso  Reyes,  Jos6  Vasconcelos,  and  Antonio  Caso  fig¬ 
ured  prominently.  The  leaders  of  the  Ateneo  fought  valiantly  against 
the  then  prevalent  philosophy  of  positivism  which  had  borne  its  political 
fruit  in  the  regime  of  Porfirio  Diaz  and  which  had  become  entrenched 
in  the  system  of  secularized  Mexican  education  through  Gabino  Barrcda, 
the  government-appointed  intellectual  dictator  of  the  Mexican  schools, 
“nuestro  Mesias  positivista”  (Caso).  The  Comtian  brand  of  positivism 
had  been  introduced  into  Mexico  from  France,  and  the  Cours  de  phi- 
losophie  positive  became  the  second  Bible  of  the  Mexican  intelligentsia. 

In  their  attempt  to  rededicate  Mexican  education  to  moral  principles 
and  incentives  the  philosophers  Caso  and  Vasconcelos  borrowed  from 
the  ideas  which  had  been  espoused  in  Europe  by  Boutroux  and  Bergson. 
Caso  in  particular  inaugurated  the  teaching  of  a  humanistic  and  per- 
sonalistic  philosophy  of  education  in  the  University  of  Mexico.  He  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  be  dragged  into  the  political  arena,  and  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1910  as  well  as  the  national  and  international  conflicts  of  later 
years  found  him  unalterably  determined  to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
detachment  of  his  life  as  a  scholar.  Against  his  inclination  and  better 
judgment  he  was  temporarily  forced  into  the  office  of  Rector  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  University,  to  prevent  that  institution  from  becoming  a  servile 
instrument  of  state  socialism.  When,  in  1934,  political  violence  flared  up 
once  more  in  the  University,  Caso  relinquished  his  position  as  a  teacher. 
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which  had  provided  his  spiritual  and  material  sustenance,  and  retired 
to  private  life. 

The  philosophy  of  Antonio  Caso  has  its  vital  center  in  the  idea  of 
Personality  (human  and  divine).  The  integral  realism  of  his  Weltan¬ 
schauung  and  his  constant  preoccupation  with  the  two  major  problems 
of  being  and  value  led  him  of  necessity  away  from  the  pragmatist  lean¬ 
ings  of  his  earlier  years,  to  an  ever  more  emphatic  affirmation  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  bases  of  individual  and  social  life.  As  against  the 
“economic  principle”  which  rules  in  the  world  of  matter  and  physical 
nature  and  which  demands  “maximum  returns  with  a  minimum  of 
effort,”  he  asserts  the  reality  of  a  spiritual  order  which  transcends  all 
scientific  knowledge.  This  reality  manifests  itself  in  the  disinterested 
pleasure  of  aesthetic  contemplation,  in  the  existential  values  of  heroic 
action,  and  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  revealed  in  Christian  love,  which 
combines  “a  maximum  of  (spiritual)  effort  with  a  minimum  of  (ma¬ 
terial)  returns.” 

Caso’s  philosophy  of  art  is  inspired  by  the  speculation  of  Kant, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Schelling,  and  Schopenhauer  as  well  as  by  Croce  and 
Bergson.  In  his  philosophy  of  history  he  leans  toward  Heinrich  Rickert’s 
distinction  between  Naturwissenschaft  and  Kulturwissenschaft  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  characterizes  historical  knowledge  as  a  knowledge  sui  generis 
(Schopenhauer’s  “Geschichte  ist  Wissen,  nicht  Wisscnschaft”),  irreduc¬ 
ible  to  any  type  of  strictly  scientific  knowledge.  History  docs  not  repeat 
itself:  it  deals  with  the  individual  in  its  aspects  of  concreteness,  unicity, 
and  prctcrition.  “Among  the  four  major  forms  of  intellectual  activity, 
philosophy,  science,  art  and  history,  philosophy  and  science  always  refer 
to  non-individual,  universal,  and  general  matters;  art  refers  to  potential 
absolute  individuality,  and  history  to  the  real  and  particular,  never  to 
the  abstract  and  the  general . . .  History  is  a  creative  imitation  (F.  Schlc- 
gcl’s  “Dcr  Historiker  ist  cin  riick warts  gewandter  Prophet”) ;  it  is  not  an 
invention,  as  is  art;  nor  an  abstract  synthesis,  as  arc  the  sciences;  nor  an 
intuition  of  universal  principles,  as  is  philosophy.” 

In  his  Sociologia  genitica  y  sistemdtica,  Antonio  Caso  examines  first 
the  biological  causes  of  social  evolution,  such  as  heredity,  adaptation, 
race,  and  population;  next,  he  analyzes  the  psychological  causations  of 
human  relations;  and  he  finally  integrates  his  sociological  studies  with  a 
Vdll{erpsychologie  (W.  Wundt)  which  culminates  in  a  proper  evalua¬ 
tion  of  religion,  language,  art,  and  customs  as  vital  individual  and  col¬ 
lective  functions  of  the  human  race. 

The  quintessence  of  Caso’s  thinking  as  well  as  his  testament  to  his 
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many  friends  and  disciples  in  the  Americas  may  be  said  to  be  contained 
in  these  words:  “The  modern  world  . . .  will  eventually  have  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  not  only  acts  badly,  but  thinks  badly  . . that  it  acts  badly 
because  it  thinks  badly.  For  the  absolute,  the  unconditional,  the  neces¬ 
sary,  the  perfect  cannot  be  a  “menschlich-allzu  menschlicher  Gotze,”  as 
Nietzsche  would  say.  To  deny  God  means  to  deify  man;  to  deify  man 
means  to  think  wrongly;  to  think  wrongly  means  to  inspire  and  justify 
hate,  war,  and  disaster.  Thus  the  primordial  metaphysical  and  religious 
truth  is  involved  in  logical  demonstrations;  it  is  linked  with  all  moral 
imperatives  and  eternal  values.”  It  is  this  profoundly  moral  conviction 
that  vibrates  in  the  philosopher’s  message  addressed  to  his  reader:  “What 
has  been  said  here,  is  only  philosophy,  and  philosophy  is  concerned  with 
knowledge.  Love,  however,  is  action.  Go  then,  my  reader,  and  act  chari¬ 
tably.  If  you  do,  you  will  not  only  be  a  sage,  but  a  saint.  Philosophy  is 
impossible  without  love;  but  love  is  perfectly  possible  without  philosophy 
. . .  Your  age  is  one  of  egotism  and  perversion.  Even  so,  you  must  love 
the  men  of  your  age,  those  who  seem  no  longer  to  know  how  to  love, 
those  who  are  motivated  only  by  hunger  and  greed  . . .  All  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  men  of  science  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  dis¬ 
interested  action  of  a  good  man.” 

*  *  *  « 

Major  Worlds  of  Antonio  Caso: 

La  filosofia  de  la  intuicidn  (1914) 

Problemas  filosdficos  (1915) 

Fildsofos  y  doctrinas  morales  (1915) 

Doctrinas  e  ideas  (1918) 

La  existencia  como  economia,  como  desinteris  y  como  caridad  (1919) 

Discursos  a  la  Nacidn  mejicana  (1922) 

El  concepto  de  la  historia  universal  (1923) 

EsUtica  (1925) 

Historia  y  antologia  del  pensamiento  filosdfico  ( 1926) 

Sociologia  genitica  y  sistemdtica  (1928) 

El  concepto  de  la  historia  universal  y  la  filosofia  de  los  valores  (1933) 

La  filosofia  de  Husserl  (1934) 

Positivismo,  neoposiuvismo  y  fenomenologia  (1941) 

La  persona  humana  y  el  Estado  totalitario  ( 1941) 

— Stanford  University. 


“A  curiouF  fact  about  Post  and  Inril^es 
Tidnimgar  of  Stockholm  (the  oldest 
Swedish  newspaper — 300  years  old)  is 
that  it  is  owned  and  published  by  the 
Swedish  Academy,  and  is  the  principal 


source  of  income  of  that  institution.  The 
Academy  also  owns  one  of  the  show 
places  of  Stockholm,  a  restaurant  once 
frequented  by  the  poet  Bellman.” — Man¬ 
chester  Guardian  Weel{ly. 


Amedee  Jacques  in  Argentina 

BY  MIGUEL  CANfi 

(The  spirited  French  philosopher,  scientist  and  liberal  journalist  Am6dee 
Jacques,  a  fugitive  from  France  in  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the 
tyranny  of  Louis  Napoleon,  tried  his  fortunes  in  Uruguay  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine,  and  speedily  be^me  one  of  the  most  popular  and  vigorous  figures  in 
Argentine  educational  history.  The  statesman  and  journalist  Miguel  Can6, 
whose  delightful  Juvenilia  are  the  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  of  Argentine  lit¬ 
erature,  was  one  of  Am^d^e  Jacques’  students  at  the  newly  organized 
Buenos  Aires  Colegio  Nacional.  Part  of  the  section  of  Juvenilia  which  re¬ 
cords  Cana’s  memories  of  the  amazing  Jacques  is  here  translated.  Juvenilia 
first  appeared  in  1882,  and  has  been  justly  admired,  but  it  appears  to  be 
practically  unknown  in  this  country.  The  Buenos  Aires  publisher  C.  Du¬ 
pont  Farr^  issued  a  year  ago  or  so  an  attractive  little  edition  of  it  in  his 
Manantial  series. — The  Editors.) 

The  state  of  studies  in  the  Colegio  was  deplorable  until  it  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  most  scholarly  man  who  had  to  that  date  trod  the 
soil  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Without  documents  at  hand  to 
establish  an  accurate  biography  of  him,  I  am  depending  entirely  on  my 
memory,  which  I  think  is  sufficiently  dependable  for  my  present  purpose. 

Am^^e  Jacques  (1813  to  1865)  belonged  to  a  generation  which  had 
come  on  the  scene  of  action  in  France  to  find  their  country  in  full  philo¬ 
sophical,  scientific  and  literary  reaction. 

Philosophy  had  been  renewed  in  accordance  with  the  liberal  spirit  of 
the  period,  which  had  welcomed  all  the  systems  with  equal  impartiality 
—Descartes,  Bacon,  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  Gassendi,  Condillac,  Leibnitz  and 
Hegel,  Kant  and  Fichte,  Reid  and  Dugal  Stewart.  This  spirit  had  given 
birth  to  the  eclecticism  of  Cousin,  whose  very  vagueness  and  refusal  to 
insist  on  a  fundamental  doctrine  fell  in  marvelously  with  the  intellectual 
vacillations  of  the  generation.  Jouffroy  had  opened  an  imposing  furrow 
with  his  studies  on  human  destiny,  some  pages  of  which  are  impregnated 
with  a  feeling  of  despair,  of  a  desolation  which  is  deeper,  nobler  and  sin- 
cerer  than  the  paradoxes  of  Schopenhauer  or  the  coldly  artificial  system 
of  Hartmann.  Maine  de  Biran’s  observations  on  our  moral  nature  are  as 
admirable  as  Shakespeare’s.  Villemain  traced  portraits  which  arc  inimi¬ 
table  for  style  and  erudition;  Guizot  taught  history  and  Thiers  wrote  it; 
the  PMiadc  composed  verses,  plays  and  novels;  Delacroix,  Scheffer  and 
J^6mc  painted  pictures;  C16singcr  and  Pradicr  carved  statues;  Lamar¬ 
tine,  Bcrrycr  and  Thiers  delivered  orations;  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  Hal6vy 
were  musicians;  Arago,  Ampere,  Gay-Lussac,  Claude  Bernard,  Che- 
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vrcul  gave  to  science  life,  motion  and  wings.  Am^dce  Jacques  had  been 
brought  up  in  this  intellectual  atmosphere  and  the  universal  curiosity  of 
his  spirit  knew  no  bounds.  At  thirty-five  he  was  professor  of  philosophy 
in  the  Ecole  Normale,  and  he  had  written,  under  the  aegis  of  eclecticism, 
the  most  admirable  psychology  text-book  which  had  appeared  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Its  style  is  clear  and  vigorous,  alert  and  elegant;  the  thinking  is 
serene  and  responsible,  the  logic  inflexible  and  the  plan  flawless.  There 
are  in  this  widely  used  manual  pages  of  the  highest  literary  beauty,  and 
to  this  day,  fifteen  years  since  I  laid  it  aside,  I  remember  with  emotion 
the  pages  on  method  and  association  of  ideas _ 

But  Jacques  was  not  one  of  those  cold,  abstract  spirits,  incapable  of 
action,  which  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  speculation,  without  allow¬ 
ing  the  noises  of  the  outside  world  to  disturb  the  train  of  their  philosophic 
thinking,  like  Kant,  who,  shut  away  in  his  den  in  Koenigsberg,  raised 
his  head  a  moment  when  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  but  dropped 
it  instantly  to  pursue  his  meditations,  or  like  the  Hindu  fakir,  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  Brahma  and  whispering  his  eternal  and  ineffable 
monosyllable,  who  neither  knows  nor  cares  if  it  is  the  Tartars  or  the  Mon¬ 
gols,  Tamerlane  or  Clive,  who  are  driving  like  a  hurricane  over  the  fields 
watered  by  the  sacred  river.  Jacques  was  a  man  and  he  loved  his  country; 
he  wished  not  only  to  aid  the  souls  of  individuals  to  emancipation 
through  science  and  study,  but  to  secure  the  emancipation  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  soul  of  France  through  the  stimulating  and  encouraging  influence 
of  liberty.  Not  till  the  last  possible  moment  did  he  desert  the  struggle 
and  abandon  the  leadership  of  his  magazine.  La  liberU  de  penser.— On 
December  2, 1851,  like  de  Tocqueville,  Quinet  and  Victor  Hugo,  he  fled 
from  his  country,  penniless,  his  brave  heart  bleeding,  his  brilliant  future 
ruined  in  the  general  ruin  of  France. 

He  came  to  Montevideo,  unknown  and  with  no  means  of  livelihood; 
his  knowledge  was  encyclopedic,  but  he  had  no  lawyer’s  or  doctor’s  di¬ 
ploma  to  build  a  living  on.  (After  various  discouraging  experiences  in 
Uruguay)  He  went  to  the  Argentine,  moved  far  on  into  the  interior, 
found  a  wife  in  Santiago  del  Estero,  tried  his  hand  at  twenty  different 
trades  including  an  attempt  at  running  a  bakery,  until  at  the  last  the 
Colegio  Nacional  of  Tucuman  was  vouchsafed  the  honor  of  adding  him 
to  its  list  of  professors.  Among  his  students  were  Doctors  Gallo,  Uriburu, 
Nougucs  and  others  who  later  attained  distinction  and  who  remember 
him  today  with  profound  veneration,  as  do  all  of  us  who  have  enjoyed 
the  illumination  of  his  spirit. 

Called  to  Buenos  Aires  by  the  government  of  General  Mitre,  he  be- 
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came  director  of  studies  in  the  Colegio  Nacional,  as  well  as  lecturer  on 
physics  at  the  University.  We  felt  his  influence  at  once.  He  developed 
a  complete  program  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  science  and  letters,  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  had  but  one  serious  defect;  it  was  too  exacting.  But  M. 
Jacques,  who  was  a  tremendous  worker  himself,  maintained  that  Argen¬ 
tine  boys  were  maturer  than  young  Frenchmen  of  the  same  age,  and  that 
we  could  therefore  learn  with  less  effort.  He  was  severe  with  others,  but 
he  never  spared  himself.  He  rarely  missed  a  class,  and  he  often  took  on 
his  robust  shoulders  duties  which  belonged  to  others. 

He  was  a  very  tall  man  and  very  corpulent,  slow  and  a  little  careless 
in  his  motions.  He  always  wore  the  same  black  suit,  topped  by  an  enor¬ 
mous  open  collar  surrounding  a  powerful  gladiator-neck.  His  head  was 
magnificent,  large,  white,  luminous,  with  big  and  definitely  marked  fea¬ 
tures.  The  severe  and  perfect  curve  of  his  almost  completely  bald  head 
merged  in  front  into  a  broad  and  spacious  forehead,  lined  with  deep 
wrinkles  and  resting  on  two  mighty  arches,  the  luxuriant  eyebrows 
which  shaded  his  deep-set,  brilliant  eyes,  whose  gaze  was  so  hard  and 
intense  that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  it.  His  nose,  almost  straight  in  out¬ 
line  but  slightly  enlarged  at  the  end,  gave  energetic  warning  of  the 
strength  of  his  will.  About  his  symmetrically  formed  lips  there  was  a 
hint  of  sensualism.  A  thin  line  of  whisker  ran  clear  around  his  face  in¬ 
cluding  his  chin,  which  was  strong  and  clean-cut  like  the  chins  you  see 
on  old  Roman  medals. 

M.  Jacques  was  brusque  in  manner,  iron-hard  of  character,  troubled 
by  a  sort  of  nervous  irascibility,  which  swung  over  into  action  with  the 
speed  of  lightning  before  his  reason  had  had  an  opportunity  to  exert 
its  moderating  influence.  “My  temper  gets  the  best  of  me,”  he  used  to 
say  of  himself,  and  more  than  one  unfortunate  experience  in  his  life  was 
the  result  of  these  unhappy  reflexes  of  his.  He  was  unable  to  keep  his 
hands  off  a  student  who  displeased  him,  and  he  was  the  only  one  of 
our  professors  whom  we  permitted  to  express  his  disapproval  in  any  such 
vigorous  fashion.  One  day  one  of  our  teachers  struck  a  boy — I  think  it 
was  Julio  Landivar — and  found  himself  prone  on  the  floor  the  next  mo¬ 
ment.  On  another  occasion  someone  used  an  ink-bottle  with  telling  effect 
to  discourage  another  magister  who  showed  an  inclination  to  emphasize 
his  authority  with  his  fists.  But  nobody  ever  thought  of  rebelling  against 
Jacques. 

I  remember  that  we  once  launched  a  rebellion  against  Don  Jos^  M. 
Torres,  who  was  vice-rector  at  the  time.  The  ringleaders  were  a  certain 
young  Adolfo  Calle,  from  Mendoza,  and  this  writer.  As  we  left  the  table 
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we  started  a  chorus  of  seditious  cries  at  the  expense  of  the  bad  meals,  the 
tyranny  of  Torres,  and  other  matters.  Torres  ordered  me  to  come  to  his 
office,  but  unconsciously  plagiarizing  a  certain  French  tribune,  I  re¬ 
sponded  that  I  would  yield  only  to  the  force  of  bayonets.  A  monitor 
and  two  robust  Galicians  from  the  kitchen  undertook  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  my  person,  but  they  beat  a  crestfallen  retreat  when  my  excited 
comrades  covered  me  with  their  bodies  and  beat  back  the  foe  with  furi¬ 
ous  courage.  The  monitor,  who,  like  Xerxes,  had  witnessed  the  battle 
from  the  back  of  a  bench,  ran  to  report  to  Torres,  and  in  his  turn  he 
plagiarized  Lafayette,  who  assured  Comte  d’Artois  that  what  he  had 
to  deal  with  was  not  a  vulgar  mutiny,  or  a  passing  impulse  of  sedition, 
but  a  revolution  pure  and  simple.  Sehor  Torres,  not  I  am  sure  for  lack 
of  courage,  but  in  laudable  submission  to  his  superior,  went  at  once  in 
search  of  M.  Jacques,  who  was  at  the  time  rector  of  the  Colegio  and  lived 
in  a  yellow  house  at  the  corner  of  Venezuela  and  Balcarce.  We  revolu¬ 
tionists,  supposing  that  he  had  gone  to  call  the  police,  began  preparations 
for  defense.  I  remember  that  I  pronounced  a  harangue  on  the  ignominy 
of  submitting,  republicans  as  we  were,  to  the  tyranny  of  a  Spanish  mon¬ 
archist,  with  appropriate  allusions  to  the  War  of  Independence,  San 
Martin,  Belgrano,  and  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  to  the  English 
invasion.  Other  orators  mounted  the  tribune  after  me  (it  was  the  plat¬ 
form  under  a  trapeze),  and  careful  plans  were  made  for  the  coming  con¬ 
flict.  All  at  once  we  heard  an  explosion  in  the  hall,  followed  by  several 
others,  punctuated  with  loud  oaths.  It  seems  that  certain  conspirators 
had  scattered  through  the  halls  several  of  the  little  “Orsini  Bombs,” 
which  explode  when  you  step  on  them.  The  stepper  was  M.  Jacques,  who 
burst  in  like  Neptune  fuming  against  the  waves.  When  he  appeared  in 
the  gynmasium  door,  a  shiver  ran  along  the  ranks  which  had  sworn  to 
win  their  freedom  or  die.  M.  Jacques  made  straight  for  me  and  seized 
me  by  the  arm.  Without  any  effort  at  resistance  I  cast  a  glance  of  regret¬ 
ful  resignation  at  my  fellow  patriots,  hung  my  head  and  followed  my 
captor.  When  we  reached  the  office  of  the  vice-rector,  I  had  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  M.  Jacques’  physical  vigor.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  I  was 
ushered  out  of  the  door  with  my  Lares  and  Penates,  namely  my  one  small 
trunk.  It  was  half  past  eight  in  the  evening.  I  meditated.  My  family  and 
all  my  relatives  were  in  the  country.  I  had  not  a  peso  in  my  pocket.  I 
thought  of  a  similar  misfortune  of  David  Copperfield’s,  but  I  told  myself 
that  my  situation  was  much  more  pitiable  than  his.  I  was  sure  that  I  was 
ruined  for  life.  I  left  my  little  trunk  in  the  sacristy  of  San  Ignacio,  and 
curled  up  on  a  bench  in  the  Plaza  Victoria.  A  passer-by  recognized  me. 
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He  took  me  affectionately  by  the  hand  and  brought  me  to  his  home, 
where  I  passed  the  night  in  the  bed  of  one  of  his  sons,  who  were  friends 
of  mine.  My  benefactor  was  Don  Marcos  Paz,  at  that  time  President  of 
the  Republic  and  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  generous  men  ever  born 
on  Argentine  soil. 

Certain  enemies  of  Jacques  tried  to  make  capital  of  my  violent  ex¬ 
pulsion,  and  urged  my  mother  to  bring  a  criminal  action.  Mother,  who 
thought  only  of  my  future,  refused  energetically,  secured  an  interview 
with  Jacques,  who  had  rejected  a  petition  from  the  entire  Colegio  for 
our  reinstatement  (Calle  had  been  treated  just  as  1  had  been),  and  after 
much  discussion  I  was  allowed  to  go  back  as  an  extern,  provided  1  passed 
my  examinations  satisfactorily.  Fortune  and  my  diligence  favored  me, 
and  when  I  won  first  prize  in  my  class,  I  was  permitted  to  join  the  in¬ 
terns  again. 

Nothing  mortified  Jacques  more  than  to  discover  that  a  student  was 
drowsing  while  he  lectured ;  the  unfortunate  sleeper  was  sure  of  a  sud¬ 
den  awakening.  Whispering,  or  the  surreptitious  reading  of  novels  in 
class,  drove  him  to  distraction.  He  had  a  way  of  walking  slowly  and 
quietly  into  a  class-room,  picking  up  an  enormous  piece  of  chalk,  wiping 
it  negligently  on  the  lapel  of  his  frock-coat,  and  developing  his  subject 
uninterruptedly  for  half  an  hour,  in  a  voice  that  was  singularly  grave  and 
sonorous.  As  he  went  on  he  grew  more  and  more  enthusiastic.  He  would 
pull  a  cigarette  absently  out  of  his  pocket,  lay  it  on  his  desk  and  begin 
hunting  for  a  match.  By  the  time  he  had  his  match,  he  had  forgotten 
his  cigarette  and  begun  hunting  for  another.  This  distraught  by-play 
went  on  till  he  had  a  row  of  the  cigarettes  on  the  desk  but  none  in  his 
pocket.  Then  he  would  ask  a  student  for  one,  which  would  be  promptly 
forthcoming  without  a  hint  from  anyone  that  he  had  accumulated  a  re¬ 
spectable  supply  of  his  own  on  the  desk  beside  him. 

When  Jacques  dictated  to  us,  he  spoke  so  rapidly  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  keep  up  with  him.  My  neighbor  on  the  first  bench,  who 
was  also  my  good  friend,  Julian  Aguirre,  a  native  of  Jujuy  and  today  a 
distinguished  magistrate,  collaborated  with  me  in  the  preparation  of  a 
system  of  abbreviations.  The  long  words,  like  circumference,  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  etc.,  were  replaced  by  signs,  the  sign  of  infinity  «,  the  Greek  letters 
and  the  like.  One  day  Jacques  had  interrupted  the  current  of  his  lec¬ 
ture  to  reprove  a  student,  and  as  ill  luck  would  have  it  he  borrowed  my 
note-book  to  set  himself  on  the  track  again.  The  rows  of  unintelligible 
scribbled  signs  threw  him  into  a  fury,  and  he  drove  me  and  my  manu¬ 
script  out  of  the  room. 
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Jacques  invariably  reached  the  Colegio  at  exactly  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  make  the  rounds  and  make  sure 
whether  every  professor  was  in  his  place.  If  one  was  absent,  he  would 
take  charge  of  the  class,  pass  his  hand  over  his  vast  forehead  as  if  to 
smooth  out  the  momentary  confusion  of  his  memory;  and  then,  without 
further  hesitation,  he  would  launch  into  an  admirably  organized  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  lesson  in  chemistry,  physics,  arithmetic,  descriptive  or  ana¬ 
lytic  geometry,  rhetoric,  history,  literature,  even  Latin.  The  only  course 
in  the  curriculum  which  I  never  knew  him  to  undertake  was  English, 
taught  by  my  good  friend  David  Lewis,  who  supervised  our  reading  of 
Milton,  Pope,  Addison  and  the  other  excellent  stylists  of  the  Spectator. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  who  heard  it  can  ever  forget  a  certain  admirable 
lecture  by  M.  Jacques  on  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere.  He  had 
been  talking  for  an  hour,  when  something  happened  which  was  abso¬ 
lutely  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  Colegio.  When  the  bell 
rang  to  warn  the  teachers  to  dismiss  their  classes,  a  student  crept  cau¬ 
tiously  to  the  door  and  closed  it  to  shut  out  the  sounds  of  the  outside 
world.  The  scheme  worked.  Jacques  was  so  absorbed  in  his  task  that  he 
had  not  noticed  the  bell,  and  he  lectured  for  half  an  hour  longer.  He 
happened  to  be  in  a  good  humor  that  day,  and  the  phrases  fairly  gushed 
off  his  tongue,  fluent,  elegant  and  luminous  with  meaninf;.  Now  and 
then  he  would  forget  himself  and  fall  into  his  native  French,  which 
made  no  difference  to  us  since  we  all  knew  French.  What  a  vivid  picture 
he  painted  of  the  marvelous  phenomena  of  vegetable  life,  of  the  great¬ 
hearted  motherly  plants  which  absorbed  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  gas 
from  the  air  and  poured  out  in  its  stead  that  oxygen  which  is  the  essence 
of  life!  With  what  eloquent  indignation  he  characterized  the  miserable 
meanness  of  the  man  who  crushes  a  plant  with  his  heel  or  cuts  down  a 
tree  to  enjoy  its  fruit!  His  words  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  and  as  I 
recall  them  my  soul  is  stirred  again  with  the  new  and  indescribable  emo¬ 
tions  I  felt  that  day. 

When  he  began  the  philosophy  course  which  was  destined  to  be  fin¬ 
ished  so  brilliantly  by  Pedro  Goyena,  he  announced  as  his  text  the 
manual  which  he  had  prepared  in  France  in  collaboration  with  Simon 
and  Saisset.  In  his  first  lecture  he  stated  very  clearly  that  the  book  was 
a  manual  of  eclectic  philosophy;  but  he  said  confidentially  to  certain 
friends:  “When  I  get  my  own  philosophy  text  written,  I  plan  to  bum 
that  old  book !”  I  know  nothing  about  the  projected  text;  but  on  the  basis 
of  his  oral  testimony,  the  evident  trend  of  his  thinking  and  his  scientific 
pronouncements,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  declaring  that  his  philosophy 
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stemmed  from  Bacon,  that  he  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  positivists, 
whose  tenets  had  not  yet  been  presented  by  popularizers  like  Littr^,  but 
which  even  before  Auguste  Comte  had  been  the  philosophy  of  superior 
scientists  in  all  ages. 

We  adored  Jacques  in  spite  of  his  faults  of  disposition.  We  never 
missed  his  classes,  and  we  have  always  been  proud  to  call  ourselves  his 
disciples.  Moreover  his  history,  which  we  all  knew  and  picturesquely 
exaggerated,  made  him  in  our  eyes  not  only  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  lib¬ 
erty,  which  he  actually  was,  but  a  man  who  had  fought  hand-to-hand 
with  Lx)uis  Napoleon,  a  name  which  to  us  was  synonymous  with  tyranny. 

One  morning  we  were  wandering  about  the  corridors,  perplexed  be¬ 
cause  it  was  fifteen  minutes  later  than  the  moment  of  M.  Jacques*  in¬ 
fallible  arrival  and  he  had  not  made  his  appearance,  Suddenly  we  heard 
an  agonized  cry.  We  recognized  the  voice  of  Eduardo  Fidanza,  one  of 
the  best  students  in  the  Colegio.  I  ran  to  the  porter’s  lodge  and  found 
Fidanza,  his  pale  features  distorted  with  horror.  I  heard  him  repeating 
to  himself  dully:  “Monsieur  Jacques  is  dead!  Monsieur  Jacques  is  dead!” 
A  lump  came  into  my  throat  as  I  gazed  into  the  white  faces  of  my  fright¬ 
ened  comrades.  The  porter  had  been  ordered  not  to  let  us  leave  the  build¬ 
ing,  but  we  pushed  him  aside  and  several  of  us  ran  hatless  down  the  street 
to  the  home  of  M.  Jacques. 

He  lay  rigid  on  his  bed,  and  his  magnificent  head  had  taken  on  a  look 
of  inexpressible  majesty.  He  had  come  home  late  after  an  agitated  night 
outside,  and  death  had  caught  him  without  warning.  He  died  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  still  fully  clothed,  and  had  not  had  time  even  to  call  for  help.  His 
right  hand  hung  over  the  edge  of  his  bed.  One  by  one  we  knelt  and 
kissed  the  dead  hand. 

Amcd^  Jacques’  liberal  spirit,  open  to  all  the  truths  of  science,  free 
from  all  weak  prejudices,  left  a  powerful  impression  on  every  one  of 
his  disciples. 

We  carried  him  gently  to  his  grave.  The  funds  for  the  modest  monu¬ 
ment  which  rises  above  it  came  from  our  slender  purses.  M.  Jacques 
sleeps  the  eternal  sleep  under  a  group  of  somber  trees,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  my  own  dear  dead  repose.  I  never  visit  the  last  resting  place 
of  my  own  family  without  going  by  to  pay  a  tribute  of  reverence  to  the 
master  whom  I  admired  and  loved. . . . 

The  entire  January,  1946,  number  of  French  writing  translated  and  edited 
the  Briarcliff  Quarterly,  Briarcliff  Man*  by  William  Mead.  An  extraordinary 
or,  New  York,  consists  of  contemporary  achievement. 


Some  Aspects  of  Latin 
American  Universities 

BY  PvONALD  HILTON 

A  CADEMic  FREEDOM  is  ail  cxpressioD  which  is  much  used  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  reality  such  freedom  exists  here  only  to  a 
-^relative  degree.  Certainly  there  is  less  freedom  here  than  in  many 
European  and  Latin  American  universities.  Even  though  positive  sup¬ 
pression  may  never  occur,  the  faculty  realize  that  their  advancement  de¬ 
pends  on  keeping  the  good  graces  of  an  administration  imposed  from 
the  outside.  Latin  America  has  to  a  large  degree  inherited  the  European 
university  system  by  which  the  president  and  the  deans  are  elected  at 
an  open  meeting  of  the  faculty  and  student  representatives.  I  witnessed 
such  an  election  at  the  University  of  Quito,  where  a  liberal  and  a  con¬ 
servative  were  disputing  the  presidency,  the  former  with  the  support  of 
the  school  of  law,  the  latter  backed  by  the  school  of  medicine.  The  con¬ 
servative  won  after  a  meeting  characterized  by  impassioned  speeches, 
threats  of  leaving  the  university,  applause  and  hisses,  while  the  two  sides 
of  the  gallery  supplied  a  burden  of  chants  in  unison,  such  as  “Re-sig-na- 
cion!”  (The  conservative  candidate  was  up  for  reelection.)  The  election 
seemed  honest  to  this  spectator,  even  though  there  were  charges  of  gov¬ 
ernment  pressure.  This  tumultuous  meeting  caused  my  host  to  apologize. 
Surely,  however,  if  we  believe  in  freedom  of  speech  and  of  election,  this 
is  a  truer  manifestation  of  that  principle  than  our  sedate  and  usually  tm- 
inspired  academic  meetings! 

This  democratic  system  of  conducting  university  affairs  has  a  cost, 
and  a  heavy  one.  It  encourages  the  creation  of  cliques  which  plot  against 
each  other,  like  our  machines  in  local  politics.  The  open  academic  forum 
should  permit  freedom  of  information,  but  so  many  red  herrings  arc 
drawn  through  so  many  smoke-screens  that  the  spectator  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  between  mammal,  fish,  and  feathered  fowl.  I  followed  carefully 
both  directly  and  through  the  press  the  crisis  in  the  University  of  Mexico 
which  led  to  the  resignation  of  President  Brito  Foucher;  I  honestly  still 
do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  dangerous  reactionary  using  gestapo 
methods  or  a  courageous  and  honest  man  trying  to  save  the  university 
from  a  group  of  professional  racketeers.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
individuals  close  to  the  storm-center,  but  I  have  always  come  out  by  the 
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same  door  where  in  I  went.  It  may  be  that  Hobbes  was  right  with  his 
homo  homini  lupus,  and  that  our  university  administrations  do  well  to 
behave  like  Aeolus  in  his  cavern  of  winds.  Certainly,  United  States  uni¬ 
versities  are  quieter  than  those  of  Latin  America  and  provide  a  better 
atmosphere  for  study  and  research.  But  I  repeat  that  they  are  less  demo¬ 
cratic,  using  this  word  in  a  loose  way  to  describe  our  system  of  running 
public  affairs.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  in  North  American  universities 
the  faculty  and  the  public  know  what  is  going  on. 

Democracy  in  Latin  American  universities  made  possible  interfer¬ 
ence  by  governments  which  arc  frequently  not  democratic.  Of  all  Latin 
American  countries,  Argentina  probably  has  the  best  natural  and  social 
basis  for  democracy,  and  its  history  has  been  distinguished  more  often 
than  not  by  an  enlightened  liberalism.  The  principle  of  “university  au¬ 
tonomy”  was  first  successfully  applied  in  the  historic  University  of 
Cdrdoba,  and  from  there  the  struggle  for  freedom  from  interference  by 
the  government  has  spread  to  other  Latin  American  universities.  One 
after  another  they  have  obtained  their  freedom.  In  Cuba,  plagued  by  dic¬ 
tatorship  ever  since  it  obtained  independence,  the  beautiful  campus  of 
the  university  has  for  the  most  part  remained  an  island  of  free  thought 
and  speech.  University  autonomy  is  especially  cherished  by  the  students, 
and  even  during  the  regime  of  General  Batista,  no  government  police¬ 
man  dared  to  set  foot  within  the  university  grounds.  The  imivcrsity  has 
thus  served  as  a  refuge  of  liberalism  and  a  national  safety  valve.  True  to 
their  Spanish  inheritance,  Cubans  arc  not  given  to  mincing  words,  and 
it  is  good  that  outspoken  liberals  like  Herminio  Portcll  Vila  and  Manuel 
Gran  should  have  been  able  to  vent  their  feelings  in  a  spot  where  the 
winds  of  freedom  blow. 

This  development  is  most  remarkable,  since  with  few  exceptions,  the 
universities  of  Latin  America  arc  state  supported.  The  University  of 
Cuba,  for  example,  receives,  according  to  the  constitution,  two  per  cent 
of  the  national  budget,  even  though  the  government  by  budgetary  jug¬ 
gling  succeeds  in  whittling  down  this  amount.  In  the  United  States,  with 
the  distinguished  exception  of  the  University  of  California,  and  perhaps 
a  few  others,  state  institutions  have  not  been  free  from  political  interfer¬ 
ence.  Our  endowed  universities  have  traditionally  been  the  homes  of 
free  thought,  whereas  most  of  the  private  universities  in  Latin  America 
arc  Roman  Catholic  in  character  and  follow  a  definite  ideology. 

However,  there  is  nothing  reciprocal  about  this  arrangement.  The 
government  is  asked  to  keep  out  of  university  affairs,  but  the  university 
shows  no  intention  of  keeping  out  of  governmental  matters.  Here  again 
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the  students  are  most  vocal  and  most  active.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  student  prefers  sports  to  politics.  In  Latin  America,  I 
was  reminded  of  the  historic  day  of  February  6, 1934  in  Paris  when  the 
students  milled  around  me  on  the  boulevards  shouting  “Conspuez  Chau- 
temps!  Conspuez  Chautemps!”  and  engaging  in  fights  with  die  police; 
of  the  Spanish  revolution  of  1931  when  the  republican  students  turned 
the  Madrid  faculty  of  medicine  into  an  armed  fortress ;  or  of  the  days  of 
1936  in  the  Residencia  de  Estudiantes  of  Madrid  when  no  one  was  sure 
whether  the  students  would  vent  their  dissatisfaction  with  public  affairs 
by  going  on  strike.  It  is  significant  that  a  number  of  Latin  American  lib¬ 
eral  movements  have  originated  in  universities.  The  University  of  Tru¬ 
jillo,  Peru,  nurtured  the  Aprista  movement,  while  in  Cuba  Grau  San 
Martin  gathered  strength  in  the  Havana  faculty  of  medicine.  Whereas, 
then,  in  the  United  States  the  state  universities  fear  the  state  government, 
in  Latin  America  the  national  government  often  fears  the  university. 
This  explains  the  constant  fretting  of  Latin  American  governments  about 
the  universities  and  in  part  their  willingness,  except  in  the  case  of  Cuba, 
to  subsidize  them  adequately.  The  state  of  California  is  most  munificent 
toward  its  university,  while  the  distinguished  faculty  members  of  the 
University  of  Mexico  must  supplement  their  meager  income  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Again,  to  avoid  appearing  smug,  I  should  add  that  United  States 
faculties  are  often  not  free  to  do  likewise.  I  recently  had  to  give  a  talk 
before  a  wealthy  club,  for  which  I  was  rewarded  with  a  bag  of  peanuts 
to  eat  on  the  way  home  and  a  dollar  for  gasoline.  The  next  day,  the 
plumber  paid  us  a  short  visit  and  charged  |3.50. 

Whereas  in  Spanish  America  the  colonial  model  was  Salamanca,  and 
the  nineteenth  century  example  the  Sorbonne,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
now  the  most  potent  outside  force  in  Latin  American  academic  life  is 
the  stimulus  of  North  American  universities.  Throughout  the  southern 
republics,  there  are  plans  for  building  university  centers  comparable  to 
the  campuses  of  this  country.  Perhaps  the  Paris  citi  universitaire  and  the 
Madrid  ciudad  universitaria  are  factors  in  this  movement.  It  is  proposed 
to  rebuild  the  University  of  Mexico  well  outside  of  the  city,  in  the  Pe- 
dregal  de  San  Angel.  Conservative  critics  say  that  to  abandon  the  histori¬ 
cal  buildings  of  the  University  of  Mexico  would  be  comparable  to  mov-  ' 
ing  Oxford  University  into  new  buildings.  The  answer  is  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  buildings  of  the  University  of  Mexico  arc  not  adequate  and  that  they 
could  be  cared  for  much  better  if  they  were  transformed  into  museums, 
etc.,  and  freed  from  the  wearing  presence  of  thousands  of  students.  Plans 
arc  ready  to  build  a  grand  inter-American  university  just  outside  of  Pana- 
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ma,  but  many  observers  seem  far  from  convinced  that  Panama  is  the  best 
site  for  such  a  university.  On  the  outskirts  of  gloomy  Bogota,  a  white 
modernistic  university  city  is  practically  completed  and  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  serious  academic  centers  in  Latin  America.  In  provincial 
and  historic  Popaydn,  a  North  American  financier  proposes  to  build  a 
university  city  as  an  enlightened  form  of  investment.  More  surprising 
than  the  sight  of  Austin’s  library  skyscraper  deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas, 
where  space  is  not  at  a  premium,  is  the  vision  of  the  skyscraper  of  the 
University  of  La  Paz,  dominating  the  thirteen  thousand  feet  high  city, 
and  a  monument  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  my  good  friend 
H^tor  Ormachea  Zalles.  Two  university  cities  are  planned  in  Sao  Paulo, 
one  by  the  state,  one  by  the  church.  Thanks  to  the  intelligent  activity  of 
Heitor  Grillo,  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  already,  at  about  an  hour’s  ride  from 
the  center  of  the  city,  an  agricultural  college  which  has  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  campuses  to  be  seen  anywhere.  In  Brazil,  the  idea  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  is  new.  Higher  education  in  the  past  revolved  around  a  series  of 
separate  faculties.  These  faculties  are  now  being  organized  into  univer¬ 
sities,  and  the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  been  proclaimed  the  “na¬ 
tional  university,”  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the  others.  However,  politics 
have  made  the  task  of  its  administrators  difficult,  and  the  plans  for  a  uni¬ 
versity  city  will  not  materialize  for  some  time.  Among  the  gaunt  ma¬ 
hogany  trees  just  to  the  east  of  Caracas,  Venezuela  plans  to  build  a  uni¬ 
versity  campus.  Even  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  construction  of  a  imi- 
versity  city  has  begun  on  a  spacious  site  near  the  capital.  Incidentally,  as 
an  example  of  the  influence  of  Latin  American  universities  on  politics, 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  the  only  country  I  know  in  which  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  university  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

Co-education  is  slowly  asserting  itself  in  Latin  America,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  a  healthy  one.  Instead  of  taking  women  for  granted, 
Latin  American  students  develop  attitudes  characteristic  of  a  society 
where  the  sexes  are  separated.  At  one  purely  masculine  university,  I  ar¬ 
rived  in  time  for  the  election  of  a  student  queen  from  among  the  town 
girls.  Studies  came  to  a  standstill  for  over  a  month,  the  contest  was  al¬ 
most  the  sole  topic  of  conversation  in  the  university  and  the  town,  and 
finally,  after  an  election  presided  over  by  the  governor,  the  president  of 
the  university  and  other  dignitaries,  the  money  collected  by  the  sale  of 
votes  was  spent  on  a  grand  carnival.  Rather  than  remain  in  a  student  at¬ 
mosphere  reminiscent  of  P^rez  Login’s  La  Casa  de  la  Troy  a,  I  would 
welcome  the  coming  of  co-education. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  Latin  American  universities,  it 
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cannot  be  denied  that  they  arc  interesting  and  that  the  faculty  members 
arc  men  of  varied  experience.  The  Latin  American  professor  is  usually 
too  busy  to  be  a  great  specialist,  but  Latin  quickness  combined  with  the 
variety  of  jobs  which  fate  thrusts  upon  him  make  him  an  engaging  and 
rounded  individual.  My  travel  memories  contain  a  gallery  of  such  people. 
In  Mexico,  Rafael  Hcliodoro  Valle,  after  attending  to  his  university 
classes,  produces  apparently  from  nowhere  a  valuable  bibliography, 
writes  sparkling  chronicles  for  Excelsior  or  La  Prensa,  surveys  the  latest 
development  of  Central  American  politics,  cultivates  his  social  relation¬ 
ships,  and  still  finds  time  for  odd  tasks.  In  Bogoti,  Baldomcro  Sanin 
Cano,  despite  his  advancing  years,  reads,  writes  and  behaves  with  an 
energy  and  avidity  which  would  be  remarkable  in  a  young  man  living 
at  a  more  normal  altitude.  In  Petropolis,  Brazil,  I  was  unexpectedly  ush¬ 
ered  into  a  meeting  of  a  distinguished  literary  society  in  the  former  im¬ 
perial  palace  (Prince  Pedro  was  present) ;  the  president,  Afrilnio  Peixoto, 
improvised  a  brilliant  address  of  welcome,  drawing  on  his  rich  memories, 
and  giving  a  precise  account  of  the  role  of  my  own  university,  Stanford, 
in  the  development  of  Brazilian  studies.  In  Cuba,  Herminio  Portell  Vili 
teaches  history  at  the  university,  writes  learned  articles,  runs  almost 
single-handed  the  Cuba-United  States  Cultural  Institute,  contributes  cur¬ 
rent  notes  to  Bohemia  and  other  papers,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  poli¬ 
tics.  These  are  just  a  few  examples  chosen  at  random. 

We  should  cultivate  these  Latin  American  “intellectuals” — they 
above  all  are  our  friends  in  the  southern  republics.  Their  prestige  is 
great;  even  their  enemies  listen  to  them.  If  we  can  persuade  them  that 
our  cause  is  just,  we  shall  be  respected  in  Latin  America.  Otherwise,  no 
amount  of  opportunistic  dickering  can  produce  that  conviction  which 
alone  gives  strength. — Stanford  University. 


Robert  d’Harcourt,  the  new  French 
Academician,  is  Professor  of  German  lit¬ 
erature  in  the  Institut  Catholique  de 
Paris.  His  most  important  books  are  La 
jeunesse  de  Schiller;  Goethe;  and  the 
study  of  the  origins  of  Nazism  called 
UEvangile  de  la  Force.  He  was  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Underground  publi¬ 
cation  Cahiers  du  timoignage  chrSuen. 

“The  new  Yugoslav  State  Press  in 
Belgrade  has  begiui  to  publish  a  series 
of  world  classics  in  Serbian.  The  first  to 


appear  is  a  translation  of  Henry  Field¬ 
ing’s  Tom  Jones,  attractively  bound  in 
paper  boards.” — ^From  the  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Slavonic  and  East  European  Languages. 

Senor  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Library  of  Guate¬ 
mala  and  author  of  numerous  distin¬ 
guished  novels,  satirical  works  and  po¬ 
etry  collections,  has  been  named  Guate¬ 
mala’s  representative  on  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


Hellenism  and  the  Modern 

Spirit 

BY  LEONARD  B.  BEACH 

WALTER  Mehring’s  Brief  aus  der  Mitternacht  (appropriately 
translated  by  S.  A.  De  Witt  as  Odyssey  Out  of  Midnight) 
bears  fresh  witness  to  the  wisdom  of  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
averred  that  a  “renmant”  can  save  the  world.  Mehring’s  odyssey,  re¬ 
corded  in  savagely  intimate  verse  letters,  carried  him  through  the  black 
years  of  Nazi  aggression,  from  1937  to  1941,  from  Austria  to  France. 
Not  even  the  Argus-eyed  guards  in  a  concentration  camp  could  interrupt 
this  message  to  our  times.  In  the  lonely  dark,  Mehring  penned  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  high  gods  of  Olympus,  saw  Penelope  in  the  skies,  sus¬ 
tained  his  sanity,  and  preserved  for  his  posterity  a  humane  culture.  He 
loathed  the  primitive  Spartan  Kultur,  with  its  deterministic  nationalism: 

Viel  Narretei  hab  ich  bereist: 

Hort  der  Sirenen  Zui(unftslied — 

Sah  Feingeist,  der  nur  Lotos  speist — 

Kykjopenplebs  in  Reih  und  Glied  .  .  . 

Ich  wiirgte  an  des  Schlagworts  Biirde 
Und  fit  kite,  doss  ich  zeit\ran\  wurde 

Mehring  was  prepared  to  suffer  the  fate  which  had  overtaken  the 
Eleven:  Miihsam,  Ossietzky,  Tucholsky,  Toller,  Roth,  Weiss,  Lessing, 
Hasenclever,  Carl  Einstein,  Olden  and  Horvath.  They  were  his  friends 
and  colleagues,  the  best  minds  in  Germany. 

Der  beste  Jahrgang  deutscher  Reben 
Liess  vor  der  Ernie  so  sein  Leben  . . . 

The  numbing  losses  gradually  drove  thoughts  of  power,  of  possessions, 
of  fame,  from  his  mind.  The  tyranny  of  bars  and  wires  no  longer  counted. 
Love  only,  that  imperishable  certainty  of  the  human  experience,  en¬ 
dured.  On  the  dying  continent  of  hollow  men,  under  the  very  feet  of 
the  Cyclops  rabble,  the  bright  flower  of  Hellenism  sprang  up.  Whether 
or  not  he  escaped,  Mehring’s  discipleship  was  to  bear  fruit. 

Mehring’s  instinctive  use  of  the  Homeric  motif  calls  attention  once 
again  to  the  timeless  quality  of  Hellenic  culture.  The  wise  humanism 
of  Athens  survived  the  hard  expediency  of  Sparta  in  the  past;  it  is  likely 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  Whether  sung  by  laureates  or  refugee  poets,  it 
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matters  little  to  the  theme.  The  true  Hellenism  is  ever  lifelike,  modern, 
new,  free  from  fear,  from  dogma,  from  formalism.  Keats  sees  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  beauty  in  Hyperion.  Shelley  and  Byron  represent  the  revolution 
against  tyranny  in  their  Prometheus  poems.  Browning  best  captures  the 
spirit  of  Greece  in  the  high  rapture  of  the  girl  Balaustion  as  she  witnesses 
a  performance  of  the  Alcestis.  Wordsworth  finally,  like  the  gods,  ad¬ 
mires  “the  depth,  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul.”  Each  poet  invests 
the  legend  with  his  own  experience,  thereby  creating  “some  new  thing,” 
yet  at  the  same  time  enabling  himself  to  “see  life  steadily  and  see  it 
whole.” 

A  danger  implicit  in  the  preoccupation  with  Greek  literary  topics  is 
obvious:  scholarship  docs  not  guarantee  the  vital  spark.  Matthew  Arnold 
erred  when  he  rigged  a  perfect  dummy  of  a  Greek  play,  his  Merope, 
and  expected  it  to  come  to  life.  A  more, serious  risk,  however,  is  the 
temptation  of  the  lotos  fruit.  Many  have  tasted  and  never  returned. 
Escaping  from  the  responsibilities  and  embarrassments  of  society,  they 
“lie  reclined  on  the  hills  like  gods  together,  careless  of  mankind.”  This 
Olympian  detachment  became  in  one  case,  however,  a  special  distinc¬ 
tion.  Walter  Savage  Landor,  who  “strove  with  none,”  attained  a  kind  of 
personal  salvation,  a  final  self-confirmation,  in  his  work  upon  classical 
models.  A  man  without  a  country,  Landor  took  residence  in  Periclcan 
Athens,  recreated  by  his  own  hand.  Witness  to  three  generations  of 
changing  literary  modes,  he  kept  to  his  poetic  uplands,  where  the'  only 
time-spirit  was  the  perennial  Hellenism. 

Like  the  more  recent  Eliot,  Jeffers,  and  O’Neill,  Landor  was  attracted 
to  Greek  tragedy,  especially  the  powerful  treatment  of  the  Agamemnon 
story  by  Aeschylus.  (Like  Mchring,  he  deferred  to  Homeric  authority 
in  ultimate  matters.)  Landor’s  Agamemnon,  as  he  called  it,  consisted  of 
four  fragments  of  dramatic  monologue  and  dialogue  incorporated  in 
Pericles  and  Aspasia  (1836  and  1846).  He  regarded  it  as  his  best  work, 
and  wrote  it  “on  recollecting  what  defects  the  Greek  tragedians  had  left 
in  their  management  of  the  house  of  Atreus.”  To  Browning  he  wrote, 
“I  was  not  afraid  of  encountering  Orestes,  after  Euripides  and  Sophocles 
and  the  grander  Aeschylus  ...  It  has  always  been  my  practice  to  remove 
what  has  been  written  by  others  on  the  same  ground  I  was  taking.”  Like 
Browning,  Landor  had  no  faith  in  dead  lore,  only  in  human  heroes 
treading  the  world’s  dark  way.  The  “defects”  which  Landor  sought  to 
remedy  had  nothing  to  do  with  dramatic  structure,  but  much  to  do  with 
dramatic  value.  Landor  proposed  to  humanize  the  characters,  not  so 
elaborately  as  Euripides,  whose  subtleties  he  rejected,  but  according  to 
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the  simple  plan  of  Aeschylus.  The  timeless  moral  law  is  implicit  in  every 
situation,  as  the  passing  political,  social,  or  religious  concern  is  ignored. 
Nowhere  is  the  modern  spirit  of  Hellenism  more  imperative  than  in  this 
statement  of  Landor’s  literary  creed: 

Among  the  chief  pleasures  of  my  life  and  among  the  commonest  of  my  occu¬ 
pations,  was  the  bringing  before  me  such  heroes  and  heroines  of  antiquity,  such 
poets  and  sages,  such  of  the  prosperous  and  unfortunate,  as  most  interested  me  by 
their  courage,  their  eloquence,  or  their  adventures.  Engaging  them  in  the  con¬ 
versations  best  suited  to  their  characters,  I  knew  perfectly  their  manners,  their 
steps,  their  voices. ...  We  believe  that  our  affections  outlive  us,  and  that  Love  is  not 
a  stranger  in  Elysium.  Humours,  the  idioms  of  life,  are  lost  in  the  transition,  or  are 
generalized  in  the  concourse  and  convergency  of  innumerable  races:  passions,  the 
universal  speech,  are  throughout  intelligible. 

In  Aeschylus’  treatment  of  the  world’s  greatest  sufferer,  Prometheus, 
Landor  could  find  no  flaw.  He  called  the  play  the  “grandest  poetical  con¬ 
ception  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.”  But  the  “soothing 
touch”  was  lacking  in  the  Agamemnon  of  the  First  Tragedian.  Landor 
was  not  satisfied  with  Aeschylus’  brief  suggestion  of  the  meeting  of 
Agamemnon  and  Iphigenia  in  the  Lower  World.  (It  occurs  in  a  chant 
of  Clytemnestra  in  the  act  of  refusing  her  dead  husband  a  mourning 
train: 

Only  by  Acheron  s  rolling  tide 
His  child  shall  spring  unto  his  side, 

And  in  a  daughter  s  loving  wise 
Shall  clasp  and  l{iss  him  once  again.) 

Landor  proceeded  with  Hellenic  inventiveness  to  create  the  scene  of  the 
meeting  of  Agamemnon  and  Iphigeneia  at  the  precise  moment  of  Aga¬ 
memnon’s  arrival  in  Hades  after  his  murder  by  Clytemnestra  and  Aegis- 
thus  and  before  Iphigeneia  can  learn  of  her  mother’s  treachery  and  dis¬ 
honor.  The  accumulated  sufferings  of  the  father  and  daughter  are  soothed 
away  in  the  soft  ministrations  of  their  mutual  love.  (“These,  these  alone, 
these  are  not  false  embraces!”)  The  merit  of  the  piece  resides  in  its  statu¬ 
esque  and  yet  warmly  realized  characters.  As  Swinburne  wrote  in  his 
dedicatory  lines  to  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  Landor  “restored  the  child  of 
Agamemnon  to  her  father.” 

Similarly,  in  Landor’s  favorite  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  the  Death  of 
Clytemnestra,  he  revises  the  original  estimate  of  Electra,  disregarding 
the  complexities  of  her  nature  as  represented  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Landor’s  Electra  is  “softened  rather  than  exasperated  by  grief.  An  affec¬ 
tionate  daughter  is  affectionate  even  to  an  unworthy  mother;  and  female 
resentment  (as  all  resentment  should  do)  throws  itself  down  inert  at 
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the  entrance  of  the  tomb.”  Again  Landor  resorts  to  the  mightiest  of 
palliatives,  a  woman’s  love.  The  conflict  between  love  and  honor  is  re¬ 
solved  in  Electra’s  selfless  affection.  Even  while  she  lashes  Orestes  into 
action  with  frenzied  invective  upon  her  mother’s  guilt,  Electra  detains 
his  arm  in  a  fierce  grasp.  At  first  turning  in  revulsion  from  the  avenger 
and  his  dripping  sword,  she  quickly  masters  her  weakness  and  assumes 
the  responsibility  for  Orestes’  crime. 

Under  this  roof,  by  every  God  accurst, 

There  is  no  grief,  there  is  no  guilt,  but  mine. 

Electra  is  also  held  before  Landor’s  readers  mThe  Madness  of  Orestes 
and  The  Prayer  of  Orestes  while  the  Eumenidean  cycle  of  punishment 
is  completed.  A  highly  emotionalized  Orestes  struggles  to  throw  off  the 
ugly  memories  and  the  haunting  Furies  (conscience).  Like  Prometheus 
himself,  Orestes  speaks: 

01  could  but  one  tear  more  fall  from  my  eyes. 

It  would  shal^e  off  these  horrid  visages. 

And  melt  them  into  air  . .  . 

Cheer,  cheer  thee,  my  Electra!  /  am  strong. 

Stronger  than  ever — steel,  fire,  adamant — 

But  cannot  bear  these  wild  writhings,  these  loud  sobs. 

I  must  away — follow  me  not — stand  there! 

The  Prayer  of  Orestes  at  Delphi  brings  an  end  to  the  cycle  of  guilt. 
Orestes  wins  the  lyric  praise  of  the  priestess  of  Apollo  and  the  repose  of 
death  for  himself  and  Electra.  There  is  no  Athenian  Court  of  the  Areo¬ 
pagus,  no  etiological  explanation.  Poetic  justice  is  done.  Orestes  is  soothed 
and  purified  by  his  devotion  to  Electra,  as  she  is  exalted  by  her  confidence 
in  him.  They  are  released,  not  as  in  the  Greek  plays  to  the  world  of  men, 
but  like  Lear  and  Cordelia,  to  eternity.  One  can  feel  that  Landor  here 
remedied  an  actual  defect  in  the  work  of  his  masters. 

Landor  was  jealous  of  his  Agamemnon.  The  favorable  reviews  of  the 
fragments  compensated  in  part  for  the  generally  disappointing  reception 
of  Pericles  and  Aspasia.  Having  recaptured  the  Hellenic  spirit  in  its  sim¬ 
plest  and  strongest  state,  Landor  was  disdainful  of  the  idiomatic  think¬ 
ing  of  some  of  his  contemporaries  who  wrote  on  Greek  themes.  In  1846 
he  wrote  Elizabeth  Barrett  (in  an  unpublished  letter  in  possession  of  the 
Yale  University  Library,  quoted  by  permission  of  Professor  Carl  Schrei- 
ber.  Curator  of  the  Speck  Collection) : 

“I  am  delighted  that  you  are  pleased  with  my  casts  of  the  Hellenic.  You  are  pro¬ 
found  in  German:  I  am  only  profound  in  my  ignorance  of  it.  But  I  remember  to 
have  read,  fifty  years  ago,  Theseus,  a  Monodrama  by  Stolberg.  Of  course  I  mean  in 
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the  translation.  It  is  the  only  Greek  modern  thing  I  ever  saw.  Goethe  is  so  little 
hellenic  that  he  represents  Iphigenia  (a  girl  of  12  or  13)  arguing  on  injuries  done 
to  the  sex  in  various  ways.  His  trag^y  is  insufferably  dull.  I  hnd  the  marble:  I 
find  nowhere  the  Pygmalion.” 

Browning,  reading  the  letter,  surmised  correctly  that  “some  maladroit 
applauder  has  said  Landor’s  own  Iphigeneia  is  worthy  of  Goethe, — or 
similar  platitudes.”  Likewise,  it  is  probable  that  Landor  had  read  of 
Goethe’s  resemblance  to  Euripides,  whom  he  deeply  distrusted  for  what 
he  called  “trickery  of  plot.”  (William  Taylor  of  Norwich,  whose  transla¬ 
tion  of  Goethe’s  play  Landor  read  in  1836,  says:  “Gothe  bears  more  re¬ 
semblance  to  Euripides  than  to  any  other  ancient  dramatist,  by  natural 
delineation,  frequent  pathos,  ready  sententiousness,  and  freedom  of  doc¬ 
trine.”)  At  any  rate  Landor  lost  his  Hellenic  calm:  “I  am  compared  and 
preferred  to  Gothe.  I  am  not  too  much  elated.  Neither  in  my  youthful 
days  nor  in  any  other  have  I  thrown  upon  the  world  such  trash  as  ‘Wer- 
ther’  and  ‘Wilhelm  Meister,’  nor  flavoured  my  poetry  with  the  corru¬ 
gated  spicery  of  metaphysics.  Nor  could  he  have  written  in  a  lifetime  any 
twenty,  in  a  hundred  or  thereabout,  of  my  ‘Imaginary  Conversations.’  ” 

It  is  of  minor  importance  that  Landor  failed  to  recognize  that  Goe¬ 
the’s  Iphigenie  is  not  a  young  girl  who  died  at  Aulis,  but  a  mature  woman 
who  has  spent  a  decade  among  the  Taurians  while  the  Trojan  war  was 
fought,  who  has  been  schooled  by  sadness  and  isolation.  (Landor’s  love 
of  the  perennial  girl  prompted  him  to  write  a  fifth  fragment,  Iphigeneia 
and  Agamemnon,  possibly  in  protest  against  Goethe:  a  moving  study 
of  innocence  at  Aulis.)  It  is  significant,  however,  that  Landor  should 
have  sturdily  clung  to  his  Aeschylean  ideal  in  his  preference  for  the 
Theseus.  Stolberg’s  play,  which  appeared  in  1787,  is  monodramatic  in 
the  sense  that  one  colossal  figure  dominates  a  series  of  tableaux.  The  stark 
method  of  the  Prometheus  distinguished  an  otherwise  obscure  per¬ 
formance. 

Landor  found  in  Aeschylus  the  timeless  humanism,  the  modern 
spirit:  “In  him  there  is  no  trickery,  no  trifling,  no  delay,  no  exposition, 
no  garrulity,  no  dogmatism,  no  declamation,  no  prosing;  none  of  the 
invidious  sneers,  none  of  the  captious  sophistry,  of  the  Socratic  school ; 
but  the  loud  clear  challenge,  the  firm  unstealthy  step,  of  an  erect  broad- 
breasted  soldier. . . .  The  reader  to  whom  is  granted  an  ardent  mind  with 
a  clear  judgment  will  discover  in  Aeschylus  a  far  higher  power  of  poetry 
than  in  those  ancients  (Euripides  and  Plato)  who  drug  us  with  soporific 
apophthegms,  or  in  those  moderns  (Shelley,  Coleridge,  Goethe)  who 
mystify  us  with  impenetrable  metaphysics.” 
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One  is  reluctant  to  compare  with  this  invigorating  Hellenism  the 
harsh  inversion  of  Jeffers’  Tower  Beyond  Tragedy,  the  decadent  natural¬ 
ism  of  O’Neill’s  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  and  the  heart-rending  nos¬ 
talgia  of  Eliot’s  Sweeney  Among  the  Nightingales.  But  one  can  hope, 
with  Arnold,  that  “the  exertion  of  poetical  power  in  these  elevations 
(i.  e.,  in  tragedy)  will  throw  off  many  of  the  mind’s  diseases,”  and  re¬ 
store  beauty  and  meaning  to  a  disordered  world.  The  Odyssey  of  Walter 
Mehring  is  a  hopeful  sign. — University  of  Oklahoma. 


Multi-View 

New  Prospects  in  Foreign  Films 

BY  WINIFRED  JOHNSTON 


That  “babel  of  tongues”  that  breaks 
upon  the  listening  ear  is  full  of 
promise  for  the  lover  of  foreign 
films.  Recognition  of  the  power  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  as  cultural  ambassadors  is 
reaffirmed  as  international  agreements 
are  negotiated.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  multi-view,  whether  as  aid  to  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  or  as  pure  en¬ 
tertainment  or  education,  may  well  re¬ 
joice.  Both  American  and  foreign  films 
will  profit  from  the  new  diversity  in 
viewpoints. 

In  the  co-operation  of  the  present  con¬ 
trolled  competition  Britain  is  leading  the 
way  with  several  strong  bids  for  atten¬ 
tion.  The  ones  seen  so  far  in  Washington 
and  New  York  show-windows  have  a  re¬ 
freshing  lack  of  uniformity.  In  form  and 
subject-matter,  as  well  as  in  “national 
essence,”  these  British  films  offer  some¬ 
thing  that  has  won  acclaim  and  also  the 
essential  patronage.  Critic  raves  for  Love 
on  the  Dole  gave  it  the  eventual  appre¬ 
ciation  immediately  accorded  the  more 
flashily  advertised  On  Approval  and 
Colonel  Blimp. 

Of  the  three  films,  Love  on  the  Dole  is 
apt  in  the  long  run  to  be  Britain’s  best 


bid  for  both  fame  and  fortune.  Aside 
from  the  always  novel  way  in  which 
Britishers  speak  the  English  language, 
there  is  novelty  in  the  content  of  this 
film.  It  is  a  moving  story  of  what  pov¬ 
erty  does  to  the  human  spirit,  told  in 
a  capable  straightforward  way  that 
promises  much  for  the  British  film  fu¬ 
ture.  Nothing  to  equal  it  for  honesty 
of  speaking  has  yet  come  from  America. 

On  Approval,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
made  of  artifice  from  beginning  to  end: 
snow  candy  which,  though  yielding  few 
vitamins,  pleases  the  eye  and  tickles  the 
taste.  The  acting  of  Bea  Lillie,  a  national 
asset,  is  superbly  matched  by  that  of  the 
producer  and  director,  who  has  found  a 
smart  way  to  present  a  British  classic 
definitely  dated  in  viewpoint  and  appeal. 
This  is  (to  my  knowledge)  the  first  film 
that  allows  talk  between  the  characters 
and  the  omnipresent  commentator;  and 
the  cynical  corrections  given  on  his 
genealogy  by  the  leading  representative 
of  British  nobility  constitute  a  delightful 
offering  to  international  amity.  The  pro¬ 
duction  itself  sets  a  gentle  criticism  of 
Victorian  mores:  everything  is  slighdy 
faded  and  oS  focus,  like  the  yellowing 
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stcrcopticon  views  found  on  marble-  G6n6rale  du  Cinema  Fran9ais”  and  fi- 
topped  tables  in  the  shuttered  parlors  of  nanced  by  the  codoperative  method,  with 
our  grandmothers.  expenses  shared  by  production  staffs  and 

Colonel  Blimp,  on  the  contrary,  is  resistance  groups.  In  one  case  at  least  the 
ruddy  with  vigorous  life:  a  color  pro-  French  government  itself  advanced  part 
duction,  handled  with  knowing  re-  of  the  funds.  This  is  the  film 
straint,  rich  in  military  reds  and  browns.  Roil,  which  used  few  professional  actors 
with  one  exquisite  snowlight  exterior  of  depended  in  the  main  on  the  railway 
the  gymnasium  in  which  British  and  workers  to  tell  their  own  story  of  resist- 
German  fight  their  duel.  The  obliterat-  ance  to  the  German  invader.  Full  com¬ 
ing  quietude  of  the  snow  falling  outside  mercial  distribution  is  said  to  be  assured 
that  little  arena  in  which  one  code  is  this  film  in  France;  but  distribution  of 
pitted  against  another  starts  the  question  French  films  in  the  profitable  American 
that  the  film  leaves  unanswered.  Here  it  market  is  still  hampered — not  only  by 
is  not  only  the  mores  of  a  period  that  are  the  barrier  of  language  but  also  by  diffi- 
satirized,  not  only  youth  that  is  poised  culties  encountered  in  working  out  quota 
against  age  and  tradition,  nor  even  a  agreements  between  France  and  the 
country  and  class  against  its  detractors.  United  States. 

The  question  reaches  deeper  than  that.  Two  other  Latin  films  seem  worth 
It  touches  upon  the  nature  and  value  of  evaluating  as  they  become  accessible, 
codes  as  such;  it  asks,  and  leaves  unan-  Both  are  made  in  the  Mexican  studios  of 
swered,  whether  living  by  code  can  yield  major  American  companies.  The  Pearl, 
the  answer  demanded  for  humanity’s  produced  by  RKO,  will  be  released  in 
self-respect  and  preservation.  .  .  .  And  both  Spanish  and  English  versions.  Por- 
if  code  is  not  sufficient,  then  what.?  .  .  .  trait  of  Maria  is  one  of  the  Mexican-pro- 
Radically  different  in  wit  and  spirit  duced  films  that  M-G-M  is  releasing  in 
from  these  British  productions  is  the  the  United  States  with  English  dialogue 
French  film  The  Barge^eepers  Daugh-  substituted  for  the  original.  Suggested 
ter.  There  seems  indeed  nothing  “na-  consideration:  Do  these  films  show 
tional”  in  this  film— except  perhaps  what  the  effect  of  American  subsidizing;  or 
has  always  been  great  in  France.  Here  ^te  they  a  real  cultural  exchange  ? 
is  Mind  viewing  with  Gallic  cynicism  The  great  film  of  the  Russians,  The 
the  operation  of  politics.  A  very  simple  Rainbow,  is  reported  to  have  been  re- 
“as-you-like-it”  for  the  common  man,  the  fused  distribution  by  major  American 
story  is  described  as  “a  sardonic  fairy  companies  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too 
tale” — in  which  an  oil  magnate,  tired  realistic  for  ordinary  theatre  showing, 
of  paying  off  one  dictator  after  another,  New  Yorkers  gave  it  a  12- week  run.  A 

foments  a  new  revolution  to  place  a  masterpiece  among  war  pictures,  it  re¬ 

refugee  pretender  on  his  father’s  throne,  mains  a  memorial  to  the  courage  of  the 
‘‘A  romantic  prince,  with  a  taste  for  art  Soviet  people:  sincere,  cumulative  in  its 
and  a  leaning  toward  the  left!  V/hat  terrors,  full  of  fine  acting  and  demon- 

could  be  better?”  The  prince  gets  his  strating  a  superior  command  of  film- 

girl,  the  queen-mother  gets  her  jewels  making. 

and  adulation,  the  magnate  gets  his  oil  Several  lesser  Russian  films  are  avail- 
concessions.  “It  is  expensive,  yes,  but  the  able  to  foreign-language  programs  and 
oil  will  pay  for  it.”  little  theatres.  They  Met  in  Moscow  is  a 

More  on  the  positive  side  are  some  post-war  romance  featuring  the  U.S.S.R. 
French  films  of  the  Resistance:  Battle  capital.  Dar\  Is  the  Night  is  a  psycho- 
of  the  Railways,  Dawn  on  the  Sixth  of  logical  war  drama  said  to  be  outstanding 
fune.  Comedy  Before  Molihre’s  Day.  in  camera  work.  Adventure  in  Bokhara 
These  were  all  made  by  “La  Cooperative  has  something  of  the  old  Douglas  Fair- 
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banks  quality  of  gay  impudence.  Its  hero 
is  an  Oriental  Robin  Hood  who  aids  the 
oppressed  and  debt-ridden  and  creates 
havoc  in  palace  and  harem.  Tanya,  an 
older  musical  of  Russia’s  speed-up  pe¬ 
riod,  is  what  Americans  might  call  an 
“incentive  film” — similar  in  aim  to  the 
Alger  books  of  America’s  youthful  pe¬ 
riod.  Like  The  Bargel(eeper's  Daughter, 
this  is  a  fairy  tale.  But  it  is  a  Soviet  fairy 
tale,  told  with  no  tongue-in-the-cheek;  a 
Cinderella  story,  in  which  a  little  servant 
girl  is  enabled  to  find  and  realize  her 
own  possibilities.  No  heroic  character 
here,  but  individualism  plus,  in  a  film 
that  departs  from  usual  Soviet  film-mak¬ 
ing  by  using  personal  closeups,  for  no 
particular  purpose  and  to  its  own  detri¬ 
ment. 

Current  prize  winners  among  foreign 
pictures  are  two  Swiss  films,  Marie 
Louise  and  The  Last  Chance.  Both  were 
written  by  Richard  Schweizer.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  nine-language  film  produced  by 
the  experienced  Lazar  Wechsler,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  Birth  (directed  by  Eisenstein  in 
1930),  Wings  Over  Ethiopia  ( 1934),  and 
the  documentary  China  (1936). 

Shown  for  a  long  run  at  Washington’s 
“Litde,”  The  Last  Chance  provoked  re¬ 
marks  from  that  multi-lingual  audience 
that  it  was  amazing  how  many  of  the 
languages  “could  be  understood.”  Truly 
amazing  was  the  achievement  of  visual 
images  in  making  understood  the  de¬ 
spairing  dependence  of  European  refu¬ 
gees  on  the  English-speaking.  The  film 
presents  three  of  these:  a  Canadian  ma¬ 
jor,  an  American  sergeant  from  Kansas 
City,  an  English  Tommy  who  recites 
Lewis  Carroll.  Against  the  background 


of  the  snow-clad  Alps  this  military  trio 
attempts  to  lead  the  desperate  Europeans 
across  the  border  and  into  the  safety  of 
the  valley.  Death  comes  to  some  of  the 
refugees  and  one  of  the  trio:  the  heroic 
death  of  the  old  Soviet  films.  Through¬ 
out  the  film  their  danger  is  symbolized 
rather  than  made  actual:  a  distant  volley, 
a  ruined  village,  scraps  of  speech,  a  close- 
up  of  boots,  a  long-shot  of  members  of 
a  gliding  ski-patrol  (the  beauty  of  their 
swift  free  skimming  in  fearful  contrast 
to  the  suspenseful  line  of  crouching 
fugitives  and  to  the  patrol’s  own  dread 
purposes). 

There  is  an  answer  of  a  kind  in  this 
film  to  the  question  posed  by  Colonel 
Blimp.  But  is  it  the  answer  we  are  seek¬ 
ing?  . . . 

Not  dependence  on  Anglo-American 
goodwill  alone,  but  something  more  de¬ 
manding  and  more  all-inclusive,  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  Open  City,  which  had  its  New 
York  premiere  in  March.  This  Italian 
film  has  been  praised  by  the  most  diverse 
critics  as  a  “true  expression  of  a  liberal 
democratic  people”  (Harpers  Bazaar), 
showing  a  “profound  sense  of  the  human 
malady  and  tragedy”  (Dorothy  Thomp¬ 
son),  the  “classic  of  our  generation” 
(Joseph  Foster).  It  has  not  yet  been 
shown  in  Washington,  but  because  of  its 
evident  significance  I  note  it  here  as 
something  to  watch  for  and  to  call  for 
in  your  booking  program. 

The  question  it  seems  to  ask  no  film 
has  answered.  What  final  selfishness  is 
it  that  prevents  us  from  finding  the  way 
to  live  together,  once  the  valley  has  been 
gained? — Washington,  D.  C. 


“The  Editorial  de  la  Universidad  de 
la  Habana  has  undertaken  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  series  of  outstanding  books  by 
Cuban  authors  under  a  project  entitled 
‘Biblioteca  de  Autores  Cubanos.’  Forty 
copies  of  each  work  published  through 
this  project  will  be  furnished  to  United 
States  libraries.” — ^From  The  Record, 


Division  of  Cultural  Cooperation,  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  Washington. 

Aufbau,  New  York,  reports  that  Max 
Biod  has  been  working  for  four  years  on 
a  philosophical  work  to  be  entided  Sie- 
ben  Kapitel  iiber  das  Bose,  die  unster- 
blich  Seele,  den  Sozialismus  und  Gott. 
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A  Note  on  French 
Existentialism 

(By  Eric  Bentley) 

The  American  reader  has  begun  to 
hear  of  Existentialism.  But  since  very 
little  of  the  literature  is  available  through 
the  ordinary  channels,  he  can  scarcely  be 
blamed  for  not  knowing  what  Existen¬ 
tialism  is.  This  note  offers  a  few  biblio¬ 
graphical  suggestions  to  the  prospective 
student. 

If  you  do  not  read  French  fluently,  be¬ 
gin  by  reading  Hannah  Arendt’s  article 
French  Existentialism  (The  Nation, 
February  23, 1946).  This  is  the  best  sim¬ 
ple  introduction  to  the  subject.  (Miss 
Arendt’s  longer  essay  What  is  Existenz 
Philosophy? ,  Partisan  Review,  Winter 
1946,  deals  with  the  German  sources  of 
Existentialism.)  Then  procure  the  Spring 
number  of  Partisan  Review  and  the 
March-April  number  of  View  (both 
1946).  Here  you  will  find  the  greatest 
concentration  of  Existentialist  writing 
in  English  translation.  To  track  down 
other  items  you  would  need  a  file  of  both 
these  magazines  through  1945  and  1946. 
Also  of  Horizon,  The  Briarcliff  Quar¬ 
terly,  Chimera,  The  Sewanee  Review, 
The  Kenyon  Review — even  The  New 
Vor\er  and  Harper’s  Bazaar. 

All  this  is  your  introduction  to  Exis¬ 
tentialism.  You  now  have  to  bite  into  the 
literature  itself.  Buy  The  Stranger  by 
Albert  Camus — the  first  of  a  series  of 
Existentialist  books  to  be  published  by 
Knopf.  At  the  Gotham  Book  Mart  you 
might  even  be  able  to  buy  some  things 
by  Camus  and  Jean-Paul  Sartre  trans¬ 
lated  and  published  in  London.  You  are 
safe  in  sticking  to  Camus  and  Sartre  at 
first  You  are  safe  too  in  ignoring  Ca¬ 
mus’  assertion  that  he  is  not  an  Ex¬ 
istentialist.  After  all,  Karl  Marx  said  he 
was  not  a  Marxist 

The  reader  of  French  will  not  have  a 


much  easier  time  of  it,  at  least  during 
1946.  Although  French  journals  arc  full 
of  Existentialist  chatter  and  even  Ex¬ 
istentialist  criticism,  although  Sartre  has 
his  own  review  Les  Temps  Modemes, 
these  things  are  not  easy  to  come  by, 
cither  in  France  or  in  America.  Nor 
are  the  books.  All  you  can  do  is  to  place 
an  order  with,  say,  Stcchcrt’s  for  the 
following  works  of  Sartre: 
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1.  La  nausie  (Sartre’s  first  and,  as  yet, 
best  novel,  bits  of  which  have  appeared 
in  English  in  Partisan  Review). 

2.  Le  mur  (A  book  of  short  stories, 
not  at  Sartre’s  highest  level,  one  of  which 
appeared  years  ago  in  John  Lehman’s 
annual  New  Writing,  another  of  which 
recendy  appeared  in  the  New  York  quar¬ 
terly  Chimera). 

3.  Les  mouches  (His  most  ambitious 
play). 

4.  Huis  clos  (His  most  concise  and 
successful  play.  I  believe  Stuart  Gilbert 
has  made  a  translation  for  a  London 
publisher.  Paul  Bowles  has  made  a  ver¬ 
sion  which  will  probably  be  performed 
in  New  York). 

5.  UStre  et  le  niant  (A  full-dress 
philosophical  treatise). 

6.  Les  chemins  de  la  liberti  (Sartre’s 
latest  novel.  3  volumes). 

And  the  following  works  by  Camus: 

1.  U Stranger  (His  already  well- 
known  and  translated  novel). 

2.  Caligula  (The  better  of  his  two 
plays). 

3.  Le  malentendu  (An  Existentialist 
thriller.  A  play  which  recalls  the  old 
“Schicksalstragodie”  Der  vierundzwan- 
zigste  Februar). 

4.  Le  mythe  de  Sisyphe.  (A  book  of 
essays). 


Argentine  Poet  and  Essayist 


Having  read  the  above  you  will  be  in 
a  position  to  appraise  the  Existentialist 
movement — at  least  tentadvely.  And  you 
might  wish  to  measure  your  appraisal 
against  those  of  Cyril  Connolly  (Hori¬ 
zon,  May,  1945),  H.  A.  Mason  {Scru¬ 
tiny,  September,  1945),  Delmore 
Schwartz,  William  Barrett,  and  Claude- 
Edmonde  Magny  ( Partisan  Review, 
Spring,  1946),  Nicolas  Calas  and  Wal¬ 
lace  Fowlie  (View,  March-April,  1946). 
Tlie  philosophy  of  Sartre  has  been  more 
systematically  expounded  by  Mme 
Magny  in  Esprit  and  most  systemadc- 
ally  dissected  by  A.  J.  Ayer  in  Horizon. 

One  last  point.  The  above  note,  in¬ 
complete  even  at  the  dme  of  writing 
(May,  1946),  will  be  vasdy  more  so  by 
the  time  it  appears.  For  a  time  at  least, 
keeping  track  of  Existentialism  will 
mean  keeping  track  of  the  most  lithe, 
elusive,  and  fast-moving  group  in  French 
letters.  Is  it  mere  modishness  to  do  so? 
That  surely  depends  upon  the  motive, 
the  method,  and  the  intelligence  of  each 
reader.  If  the  pursuit  of  the  new  can 
be  a  merely  trivial  affair  for  merely  triv¬ 
ial  people,  it  can  also  be  something  much 
more — ^as  the  existence  of  literary  pe¬ 
riodicals,  Booths  Abroad  included,  elo- 
quendy  testifies. — University  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 

(Eric  Bendey  has  discussed  Ex- 
istendalist  drama  in  his  recent  book 
T he  Playwright  as  T hinl^er,  Reynal 
&  Hitchcock. — The  Editors). 

The  Liberation  of  Courteline 

(Roland  Dorgelis  in  France-AmSrique) 
.  .  .  His  bust  graced  the  litde  square 
that  bears  his  name,  under  the  windows 
behind  which  he  lived  till  his  death,  in 
the  Avenue  de  Saint-Mand6.  From  the 
windows  of  the  study  where  nothing  has 
been  touched  since  1929 — the  last  sheet 
of  paper  lies  just  where  his  weak  old 
hand  left  it — his  wife  could  look  out  and 
bid  him  good  morning.  But  only  from 
those  windows.  His  incomparable  help¬ 
meet  was  condemned  to  wear  the  yellow 
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star,  and  was  forbidden  to  enter  the 
square  which  she  had  learned  to  look 
upon  as  a  sort  of  private  garden. 

But  the  old  master  on  his  pedestal  still 
grinned  benign  encouragement  at  the 
passers-by  as  the  Feldgrau  paraded. 
“Just  wait!”  his  smile  seemed  to  say. 
“He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last.” 

But  his  bust  was  bronze,  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  had  little  respect  for  our  cul¬ 
tural  glories,  set  about  making  practical 
use  of  the  metal  of  our  statues. 

One  day  Madame  Courteline  saw 
with  tears  a  gang  of  workmen  who  en¬ 
tered  the  square  and  pulled  her  hus¬ 
band’s  bust  down  off  his  pedestal  .  .  . 
From  behind  her  curtain  she  bade  fare¬ 
well  to  her  disappearing  dear  one,  as  she 
supposed  forever.  And  the  citizens  of 
the  quarter  pulled  off  their  hats  in  a  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  great  neighbor 
who  had  kept  them  merry  so  long. 

The  day  of  liberation  arrived.  Gun¬ 
powder  spoke  in  the  quarter,  and  the  last 
Nazi  cars  fled  along  the  avenues.  Flags 
and  happy  faces  appeared  in  every  win¬ 
dow.  But  from  the  windows  of  Madame 
Courteline,  still  in  mourning,  a  face  still 
gazed  out  sadly  on  the  deserted  square. 
Her  husband  was  one  exile  who  would 
never  return. 

But  a  few  days  later  she  was  awakened 
early  in  the  morning  by  an  excited 
neighbor: 

“Madame  Courteline!  Get  up,  quick! 
They’re  bringing  the  statue  back!” 

It  was  true.  A  group  of  workmen  were 
busy  hoisting  the  bust  of  Courteline  to 
its  pedestal  again.  He  was  grinning  more 
quizzically  than  ever.  Eighteen  months 
before,  a  group  of  foundry  workers, 
headed  by  their  foreman,  had  sworn  to 
rescue  the  writer  from  the  Germans. 
They  had  concealed  the  bust  under  a 
pile  of  scrap  iron.  When  the  robbers  in 
field-gray  searched  the  premises  they 
failed  to  find  it.  Back  now  on  his  pedes¬ 
tal  in  the  dawn,  Courteline  seemed  to 
wink  a  triumphant  eye  at  his  faithful 
companion,  who  was  weeping  again, 
but  this  time  for  joy: 


“You  see,  Marie-Jeanne,”  said  the 
bronze  bust,  “it  never  pays  to  lose  cour- 
agc!” 

And  this  is  how  Courteline  was  lib¬ 
erated,  along  with  the  rest  of  France. 

Poets  of  Daghestan 

(By  A.  Deyev) 

Daghestan  is  inhabited  by  more  than 
twenty  nationalities  and  each  of  these 
youthful  peoples  has  its  own  bards. 
Their  works  are  included  in  an  anthol¬ 
ogy,  Poets  of  Daghestan,  issued  recently 
by  the  Russian  government  in  Russian 
translation. 

Among  the  poets  included  is  Suleiman 
Stalsky,  poet  and  sage  who  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  younger  generation.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution,  Stalsky,  who  was 
called  by  Maxim  Gorky  the  Homer  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  fell  silent  since 
he  saw  only  sorrow  around  him.  But 
years  went  by,  years  that  saw  the  rise  of 
Socialism;  and  on  the  occasion  when  he 
received  the  Order  of  Lenin  from  M. 
Kalinin,  Suleiman  said: 
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Colombian  Scholar  and  Writer 


“I  may  be  likened  to  a  rusty  weapon 
which  had  been  buried  in  the  ground 
but  which  Soviet  power  has  dug  up, 
cleaned  to  a  glitter  and  sharpened.” 

The  anthology  contains  the  best  works 
of  the  younger  poets  who  have  been 
writing  during  the  war.  They  give  an 
idea  of  the  progress  and  the  richness  of 
poetry  among  the  highlanders  of  the 
North  Caucasus.  It  is  a  country  of  bards. 
Among  them  arc  Abdul  Bagab  Sulei- 
manov,  only  rcccndy  a  shepherd  and 
now  an  army  officer;  Abutalib  Gafurov, 
a  tinker  by  trade  but  now  People’s  Poet 
of  Daghestan;  the  old  Lezghian  Tamir 
Khurkuksky  and  the  youthful  Basul 
Gamzatov.  During  the  war  some  of  them 
have  met  the  enemy  weapon  in  hand, 
others  have  done  their  part  by  the  com¬ 
position  of  stirring  songs.  Their  ardent 
patriotism  has  given  power  to  their  po¬ 
etry.  They  arc  moved,  and  they  move 
others,  by  two  powerful  emotions:  in¬ 
dignation  at  the  enemy  and  passionate 
love  of  their  own  country.  Their 
thoughts  drift  back  to  the  peaceful  life 
which  was  disrupted  by  the  hordes  of 
German  invaders;  to  the  time  when  the 


orchards  were  in  blossom  and  the  trees 
bent  under  the  weight  of  luscious  fruit; 
they  sing  of  tall  grain-fields  whispering 
in  the  breeze,  of  herds  of  fat  cattle  and 
flocks  of  flne-flecced  sheep  grazing  in 
their  pastures.  Their  verse  radiates  the 
colors  of  their  rich  native  landscapes,  the 
art  of  old  masters,  the  intricate  patterns 
of  the  carpet-weavers  whose  products  arc 
known  all  round  the  world.  The  rapa¬ 
cious  enemy  did  not  succeed  in  enslav¬ 
ing  their  people  though  he  pushed  to  the 
hoary  summits  of  the  Caucasus.  Zagid 
Gadzhiev,  the  Avarian,  recalls  invasions 
by  conquerors  in  past  centuries,  Alexan¬ 
der  of  Maccdon,  Napoleon,  Nadir  Shah. 
He  recalls  how  his  forefathers  drove  back 
the  invaders  by  rolling  rocks  down  on 
their  heads.  Gadzhi  Zalov,  another  Ava¬ 
rian,  sings  of  the  true  sons  of  the  high¬ 
lands  who  covered  themselves  with  glory 
in  battle  against  the  Germans,  and  glori¬ 
fies  the  hero  Khanpashli  Nuradilov,  the 
aviator  Shakhshayev,  who  bombed  Ber¬ 
lin,  the  sharpshooter  Aliev,  who  fought 
the  Germans  in  the  far-off  Arctic  snows. 

Poetry  of  Daghestan  bears  the  im¬ 
print  of  a  people’s  art  because  the  poets 
of  Daghestan  have  come  from  the  ranks 
of  the  people.  They  have  boundless  faith 
in  the  victory  of  the  Red  Army,  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  their  native  land.  “We  won  this 
freedom  and  we  will  safeguard  it,”  cries 
Abutalib  Gafurov,  People’s  Poet.  “Stalin 
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is  with  us  and  the  word  Moscow  is  in 
our  hearts.  It  has  the  ring  of  victory.” 

There  is  a  pleasant  custom  among  the 
Lezghians.  When  a  Legzhian  goes  to 
visit  a  friend,  he  takes  him  the  best  fruits 
from  his  orchard.  This  volume  of  verse 
contains  the  best  fruits  of  poetic  inspir¬ 
ation  offered  by  Daghestan  poets  to  their 
readers. 

Herbert  Steiner  and  World 
Culture 

(Mesa,  vol.  1,  no.  1.  November  1945. 

Edited  by  Herbert  Steiner.  Published 
quarterly  by  Wheaton  College, 
Norton,  Massachusetts). 

Mesa,  which  carries  contributions  in 
several  different  languages,  is  notwith¬ 
standing  its  foreign  aspect,  basically  an 
American  enterprise.  Herbert  Steiner,  by 
virtue  of  having  edited  Corona,  is  well 
qualified  to  conduct  a  similar  periodical 
in  this  country.  The  magazine  is  beau¬ 
tifully  printed  by  Victor  and  Jacob  Ham¬ 
mer  in  Aurora,  New  York. — The  longest 
contribution  in  this  first  number  is  the 
old  Guatemalan  dance  play,  the  Rabinal 
acht,  translated  for  the  first  time  into 
English,  although  German  and  French 
translations  from  the  Quich6  original 
have  long  existed.  This  play  deserves  to 
be  known  around  the  world.  It  is  more 
inexorable,  more  modern  than  most 
modern  attempts  at  archaism. — The 
lullaby  for  a  first-born  girl,  by  St.  John 
Perse,  surprises  with  its  short  lines  and 
the  apparent  simplicity  achieved  by  a 
“difficult  author.”  There  are  Spanish 
poems  by  Jorge  Guillen. — The  two  pub¬ 
lished  volumes  of  Hofmannsthal’s  let¬ 
ters  made  it  clear  that  he  was  one  of  the 
rare  poets  whose  correspondence  carries 
the  seismographic  vibrations  of  their 
lives.  Hofmannsthal  is  always  tuned  to 
his  correspondent,  always  generous, 
graceful  and  gendemanly,  without  ever 
becoming  sentimental  or  didactic.  His 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  to  Rudolf 
Borchardt  marks  the  beginning  of  a  life¬ 
long  attachment  of  two  representative 
poets.  Eagerly,  gratefully  Hofmannsthal 
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once  seized  the  hand  which  the  younger 
man  held  out  in  a  meeting  that  might 
evoke  another  such  contact:  Goethe’s 
“gliickliches  Ereignis.”  There  are  un¬ 
published  pages  from  the  wealth  of  Hin¬ 
du  lore,  left  by  Heinrich  Zimmer,  to 
whom  the  editor  devotes  a  page  of  eu¬ 
logy.  We  are  informed  that  Rilke,  Beer- 
Hofmann  and  Iwanow  are  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  future  issues.  The  editor’s  task 
muit  be  difficult,  since  there  is  not  yet 
postal  service  with  all  of  Europe.  For 
the  time  being  we  are  deprived  of  Rich- 
arda  Huch  and  Rudolf  Borchardt. — 
Werner  Vordtriede.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity. 

How  **Faru”  Started 

(By  Alix  Bergman,  Its  Editor) 

(At  our  suggestion,  the  founder  of  the 
enterprising  young  Monaco  book-review 
publication  recalls  its  precarious  begin¬ 
nings. — The  Editors). 

The  idea  for  Paru  came  to  me  in  the 
fall  of  1943  on  reading  a  ten-year-old 
copy  of  Fortune,  in  which  appeared  an 
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article  on  the  Reader  s  Digest.  This  told 
how  Dewitt  Wallace  and  Lila  Acheson 
with  a  group  of  young  students  began 
the  Digest  with  small  funds  and  no  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience.  Having  been  always 
interested  in  the  Digest,  I  wondered  if  it 
'  would  be  possible  to  do  the  same  in 
France.  However,  numerous  difficulties 
presented  themselves:  the  war  and  the 
Occupation,  press  censorship  and  the 
pro-C^rman  tone  of  the  few  magazines 
then  in  existence.  It  occurred  to  me  to 
present  in  the  same  style  a  literary  digest 
or  review  of  books,  this  allowing  for 
more  workable  material.  I  shared  my 
idea  with  a  group  of  friends,  mostly  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
asked  their  help  in  preparing  a  mat  for 
presentation  to  a  publisher.  By  chance 
I  met  Odile  Pathc,  who  had  recently 
opened  a  publishing  house  in  Monaco 
and  was  looking  for  material.  Monaco 
presented  itself  as  an  ideal  location  for 
publishing  by  virtue  of  its  privileges 
during  the  Occupation  and  its  extrater¬ 
ritorial  rights.  We  met  serious  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  beginning,  however,  owing  to 
the  paper  shortage,  lack  of  funds,  and 
of  course  our  lack  of  experience,  since 
none  of  us  had  journalistic  training. 
Then  too,  despite  our  location  in  Mo¬ 
naco,  there  were  difficulties  to  be  over¬ 
come  in  obtaining  authorization  from 
Vichy  to  distribute  in  southern  France. 

Our  first  issue  was  published  January 
first,  1944,  and  was  sold  throughout 
southern  France.  It  was  immediately 
suspended  by  the  Vichy  government. 
We  had  adopted  an  ostensibly  neutral 
tone.  Being  pro-Ally,  our  reviewers  ig¬ 
nored  all  books  sympathetic  to  the  Pc- 
tain  regime.  We  were  told  by  Vichy  that 
we  would  be  reinstated  providing  we 
took  a  pro-P6tain  stand.  Tfiis  I  flady  re¬ 
fused  to  do.  At  the  time  of  our  suspen¬ 
sion,  the  mats  of  the  second  issue  were 
ready.  The  book  Balzac  was  reviewed 
in  this  number.  Vichy  wanted  this  re¬ 
view  altered  and  Balzac  politically  inter¬ 
preted  as  approving  the  P6tain  govern¬ 
ment.  Here,  too,  I  refused.  The  govern¬ 


ment  of  Monaco  made  an  official  protest. 
After  much  discussion  we  were  again 
authorized  to  distribute  in  southern 
France.  Moreover,  a  good  many  copies 
found  their  way  farther  north. 

Though  our  official  location  was  in 
Monaco  for  previously  mentioned  rea¬ 
sons,  most  of  our  editing  was  done  in 
Paris.  Our  reviewers  were  mostly  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Paris,  writing 
under  assumed  names  as  many  of  them 
were  members  of  the  Underground  and 
liable  for  compulsory  labor  in  Germany. 
This  brings  to  mind  an  amusing  though 
frightening  experience.  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  publication  of  the  issue  contain¬ 
ing  a  dangerously  allusive  poem  by  Al¬ 
phonse  Metcrie,  I  was  summoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  Propaganda-Staffel  in  Paris. 
I  went,  with  some  hesitation.  I  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  the  German  officer  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Gradually  I  became  more 
at  ease  as  I  realized  that  they  had  not 
seen  the  magazine  but  merely  wanted 
information  about  it.  At  the  close  of  the 
interview  he  said  that  inasmuch  as  I  was 
in  a  position  to  review  all  publications, 
he  expected  me,  in  case  I  ever  found 
anything  “subversive”  or  “in  the  least 
out  of  line,”  to  report  it  immediately  to 
his  office.  Remembering  our  current  is¬ 
sue  it  was  ail  I  could  do  to  refrain  from 
laughing  in  his  face  as  I  left  the  room. 

As  time  went  on,  the  paper  shortage 
became  increasingly  wors  and  transpor¬ 
tation  was  practically  impossible.  Ru¬ 
mors  of  an  immediate  invasion  grew  and 
we  began  to  wonder  how  long  we  could 
continue.  Therefore,  in  June,  1944,  we 
published  our  last  issue  under  the  Oc¬ 
cupation,  and  suspended  the  magazine 
temporarily.  Then  came  D-Day  and  the 
Liberation.  I  was  attached  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  at  Seine  Section  Headquar¬ 
ters  in  Paris  until  we  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  in  March,  1945.  After  the  Libera¬ 
tion,  all  publications  in  existence  during 
the  Occupation  were  automatically  sus¬ 
pended  pending  investigation  by  the 
French  Provisional  Government.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  Paru  was  one  of  three 
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literary  magazines  whose  licenses  were 
reinstated.  Naturally,  the  Liberation 
gave  us  a  freer  hand  and  permitted  great 
improvements.  We  were  able  to  build 
up  our  circulation  from  5,000  to  10,000 
and  finally  15,000  in  January,  1946. 
Technically,  Paru  improved  because  of 
our  experience.  Then,  too,  we  were  in 
a  position  to  employ  well-known  jour¬ 
nalists  and  cover  a  larger  field  in  review¬ 
ing  and  interviews.  We  have  established 
an  office  in  London  and  now  in  the 
United  States.  We  hope  to  foster  a  broad¬ 
er  interest  here  and  in  Canada  in  con¬ 
temporary  French  literature. — 1,  East¬ 
ern  Parkjvay,  Baldwin,  New  Yorl^. 

Madame  Bovary  in  Marseilles 

(From  La  Victoire,  December  22,  1945) 

Francis  Carco  once  visited  Aubagne, 
the  Marseilles  suburb.  Noticing  a  little 
shop  with  the  sign  Emma  Bovary,  Dry- 
Goods  and  Notions,  he  went  in  and 
bought  a  pair  of  shoe-laces.  As  he  did  so 
he  asked  the  dealer: 

“Do  you  know  Gustave  Flaubert?” 

Madame  Bovary  pondered  a  while, 
then  inquired: 

“Has  he  lived  here  long?” 

Hungary’s accuse” 

(From  Lawrence  B.  Horvath,  Instructor 
Veterans  Center,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Nemet  Maszlag  (German  Opiate),  a 
unique  and  courageous  indictment  of 
German  Imperialism,  is  winning  the 
plaudits  of  book-reviewers  in  Hungary. 
It  is  expected  that  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  will  soon  be  prepared.  Dr.  Bela  B. 
Borsody,  a  recogniz^  expert  on  the 
history  of  Budapest,  started  compiling 
the  material  for  this  book  during  the 
German  occupation  of  Hungary.  As 
early  as  1939,  he  was  risking  his  life 
by  the  publication  of  articles  condemn¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  anti-Semitic  laws  in 
Hungary  under  German  pressure.  The 
fundamental  contention  of  his  book  is 
that  from  the  time  of  Emperor  Otto  I 


(A.  D.  972)  till  that  of  Hitler,  German 
Imperialism  has  been  the  chief  danger 
to  European  peace  and  progress.  Ger¬ 
man  Opiate  is  described  in  the  Budapest 
reviews  as  representing  a  “completely 
new  point  of  view  in  Hungarian  histori¬ 
cal  writing,”  in  that  it  interprets  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Magyars  for  the  first  time 
from  a  completely  anti-German  point  of 
view.  Dr.  Borsody  deserves  credit  for 
this  pioneer  anti-German  historical  ex- 
pos6,  which  will  win  friends  for  the  new 
Republic  of  Hungary,  in  both  Europe 
and  America.  The  publication  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  will  give  American  and 
British  readers  an  opportunity  to  read 
a  representative  Central  European  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  historical  background 
of  German  aggression. 

Polish  Writers  Are  Serious 

(From  Czeslaw  Milosz,  in  Poland 
of  Today) 

“If  you  open  a  periodical  or  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  Poland  these  days,  you  will  be 
struck  by  the  severe  tone,  by  the  almost 
puritanical  austerity.  You  will  find  no 
love  stories  there,  no  tales  of  adventures, 
no  historical  escapism.  The  dominant 
themes  in  Poland’s  literary  output  are 
vital  political  and  social  problems,  theory 
of  art,  prose  and  poetry  that  tries  to  make 
up  for  the  happenings  of  the  past  years. 
It  is  an  attitude  that  can  easily  ex¬ 
plained  if  we  consider  that  both  authors 
and  public  had  witnessed  atrocities  such 
as  arc  scarcely  known  in  history.  Liv¬ 
ing  constantly  face  to  face  with  death, 
they  develop^  a  certain  contempt  for 
purely  stylistic  achievements,  or  for  pat¬ 
terns  that  merely  reflect  the  author’s  in¬ 
ventive  mind.  Tfie  things  that  happened 
to  the  people  of  Poland  were  much  more 
improbable  than  anything  the  most  vivid 
imagination  could  conceive.  The  strain 
of  tragedy  and  humor  in  real  life  had 
been  too  great  for  authors  or  public  to 
indulge  in  situations  that  arc  merely  the 
product  of  imagination. . . .” 
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Orientalia  in  our  National 
,  Library 

(National  Librarian  Luther  H.  Evans  in 

Domestic  Commerce,  January,  1946) 

.  .  The  Orientalia  Division  (of  the 
Library  of  Congress)  comprises  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  Hebraic,  Indie,  Japanese,  and  Near 
East  Sections,  and  its  staff  of  18  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  59  languages  and 
dialects.  The  collections  in  its  fields  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  Western  World 
and  proved  to  be  of  considerable  value 
in  winning  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  Count¬ 
less  maps  were  adapted  from  the  un¬ 
rivaled  collection  of  3,500  Chinese  local 
histories  for  the  use  of  the  armed  services 
in  the  East. 

“Because  of  the  war  the  rarest  treas¬ 
ures  in  the  National  Library  at  Peiping 
were  sent  for  safekeeping  to  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Henceforth  scholars  will  be 
able  to  study  these  texts  in  this  country, 
because  photographic  copies  were  made 
and  deposited  in  die  Orientalia  Division. 
All  kinds  of  questions  about  the  Near 
and  Far  East  are  answered.  The  Divi¬ 
sion  has  supplied  information  about 
Japanese  agriculture,  has  made  transla¬ 
tions  from  the  Arabic  and  Burmese,  and 
has  even  suggested  an  appropriate  name 
for  a  new  Jewish  baby! . . 

Katsimbalis  and  His  Cane 

(Robert  Levesque,  in  U Arche,  October, 
1945) 

[Katsimbalis,  in  Athens,  is  Socrates 
redivivus.  He  devotes  himself,  however, 
mainly  to  literary  matters.] 

“Katsimbalis,  the  ear,  the  eye  of 
Greece,  pours  out  drelessly  for  the  novice 
a  vintage  of  poems,  stopping  frequently 
to  call  his  attention  to  an  unexpected 
metrical  turn,  a  freakish  dialectic  twist, 
a  weft  of  words  that  comes  out  with  un¬ 
usual  grace.  Katsimbalis  never  appears 
without  a  formidable  cane,  the  pastoral 
crook  of  this  shepherd  of  letters,  an  im¬ 
plement  which  in  any  other  hands  would 
be  a  bludgeon.  It  is  a  memorable  ex¬ 


perience  to  watch  this  lordly-profiled 
giant  wielding  with  gloved  hand  his 
oracular  baton.  It  is  a  cane  that  cannot 
lie.  It  obeys  an  inner  rhythm,  it  prolongs 
the  soul  of  its  master,  it  is  wedded  to 
the  modulations  of  his  voice.  If  Katsim¬ 
balis  yields  for  a  moment  to  a  temptation 
to  compromise,  to  feign  a  sentiment,  the 
cane  protests  instantly;  it  turns  against 
him  and  denounces  him.  This  living 
crozier,  conscious  and  eloquent,  shivers, 
faints,  exults;  bravely  and  honesdy  it 
joins  in  denunciation  of  the  conscience¬ 
less  scribblers.  Its  ear  is  faultless,  it  scans 
lines  of  poetry,  it  delights  in  their  beauty 
and  seems  almost  ready,  in  its  ecstasy, 
to  burst  into  bloom  like  a  thyrsus.  Bud¬ 
ding  poets  fear  it  mightily,  although  it 
has  never  struck  a  living  being,  not  even 
a  braying  literary  mule.  It  is  true  that 
this  exemplary  vegetable  can  grow  riot¬ 
ously  inebriated.  Its  redoubtable  owner 
can  carry  an  imposing  number  of  jug¬ 
fuls.  When  this  happens,  it  is  the  cane 
that  loses  its  equilibrium.  If  the  inter¬ 
locutor  or  the  company  is  agreeable — 
Katsimbalis,  constitutionally  sociable  as 
he  is,  is  sensitive — the  cane  beams  with 
pleasure,  it  shakes  with  laughter,  grows 
jocular,  gossipy — anecdotes  and  flavor- 
ous  recollections  pour  out  in  a  stream, 
the  master’s  whole  body  comes  into  play 
as  he  imitates  this  person  and  that,  this 
object  and  that;  it  is  a  bewildering  pro¬ 
cession  of  individuals,  of  mannerisms, 
silhouettes,  grimaces;  it  is  the  purest 
poetry. . . 

Paris  Librarians 

(Mary  Jane  Keeney,  in  A,  L.  A.  Bulletin, 
March,  1946) 

“.  .  .  I  should  like  ...  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  French  librarians  who  arc  card¬ 
ing  on  their  work  under  great  difficulties 
at  present.  My  official  duties  have  taken 
me  into  many  libraries  in  Paris  and  a  few 
in  the  provinces.  Not  one  has  had  any 
heat  in  five  years.  Until  a  year  ago  no 
continuations  and  no  foreign  books  had 
been  received  since  1940.  There  arc  still 
great  gaps  in  many  published  scries  and 
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large  arrears  in  cataloguing  the  items  re¬ 
ceived  since  liberation.  This  winter  in 
Paris  there  is  electricity  only  a  few  hours 
a  day  and,  since  the  weather  is  gloomy, 
there  is  little  daylight  entering  the  win¬ 
dows.  Librarians  are  working  in  arctics, 
overcoats,  and  heavy  gloves.  But,  one 
and  all,  they  are  working  to  restore  nor¬ 
mal  library  service  to  the  French  people 
and  to  seekers  of  information  from  for¬ 
eign  lands.” 

Russian  Readers  of  Foreign 
Books 

(Sofia  Poliakova,  in  Cervantes, 

La  Habana) 

The  collection  of  the  Moscow  Central 
Library  of  Foreign  Literature  is  extra¬ 
ordinarily  rich  and  varied.  In  the  twenty- 
three  years  of  its  existence  this  library 
has  accumulated  more  than  300,000 
books,  in  27  different  languages.  Among 
these  are  some  rare  items  like  first  edi¬ 
tions  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Swift  and 
Wordsworth  . . .  The  Library  of  Foreign 
Literature  is  very  popular  with  residents 
of  Moscow  .  .  .  The  average  annual  cir¬ 
culation  of  books  totals  554,289.  Every 
day  some  1,700  readers  visit  the  library, 
after  their  work  in  factory  or  office  or 
their  classes  at  the  University.  The  books 
of  the  Central  Library  circulate  among 
340  other  libraries  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union . . .  Thousands  of  its  patrons  came 
to  the  library  for  the  first  time  without 
knowing  even  the  Latin  alphabet.  The 
Central  Library  is  at  the  same  time  a 
school  of  languages.  It  maintains  classes, 
study  groups  and  facilities  for  individual 
aid  in  languages,  and  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  ways  aids  some  fifteen 
hundred  persons  a  year  ...  Its  most  pop¬ 
ular  languages  are  English,  French  and 
Spanish.  .  .  .” 

Danish  Publications,  1940-44 

(Compiled  by  Mogens  Iversen  of  the 
Denmark  State  Librarian  Commission 
for  the  AmericanScandinavian  Review) 

FICTION:  Karen  Aabyc.  Det  s\ete 


ved  Kisum  Bal(l^e.  Nyt  Nordisk  Forlag. 

1942.  $235. — Karen  Aabyc.  Fruen  til 
Kejsergaarden.  Nyt  Nordisk  Forlag. 

1943.  $2.60. — Karen  Aabye.  Vi  der  el- 
sl(er  Livet.  Nyt  Nordisk  Forlag.  1944. 
$2.40. — H.  C.  Branner.  To  Minutters 
Stilhed.  Branner.  1944.  $235. — Johanne 
Buchardt.  Guds  og  Mennesl^ers  Ager. 
Aschehoug.  1942.  $1.95. — Tove  Ditlev- 
sen.  Barndommens  Gade.  Athenaeum. 
1943.  $2.55. — Aagc  Dons.  Her  modes 
alle  Veje.  Nyt  Nordisk  Forlag.  1941. 
$2.60. — P.  Freuchen.  Hvid  Mand.  Wes- 
termann.  1943.  $2.60. — Marcus  Lauesen. 
Den  rige  Vandring.  Fremad.  1940.  $1.35. 
’ — Paul  Lauring.  Vitellius.  Carit  Ander¬ 
sen.  1944.  $3.50. — Kelvin  Lindemann. 
Huset  med  det  gronne  True.  Hasselbach. 
1943.  $3.75. — Jacob  Bech  Nygaard.  Guds 
blinde  Oje.  1941.  $2.40. — Jacob  Bech 
Nygaard.  Du  blev  Trael.  1941.  $2.40. — 
C.  E.  Soya.  Min  Farmors  Hus.  Nordiske 
Landes  Bogforlag.  1943.  $3.00. — ^Ludvig 
Sondergaard.  Helsill^e.  Hasselbach. 
1943.  $3.75. — Hilmar  Wulff.  Som  Vejret 
i  April.  Gyldendal.  1942.  $2. — Hilmar 
Wulff.  SUadan  noget  sl^er  ja]{tisl^.  Gyl- 
dendal.  1943.  $235. 

NON-FICTION:  Jette  Bang.  Gron- 
land.  Hasselbach..  1940.  $3.60. — K.  Birk- 
et-Smith.  Kulturens  Veje.  2  vols.  jesper- 
sen  og  Pio.  1941-42.  $11.55. — Bogen  om 
Knud  (Papers  in  honor  of  the  explorer 
Knud  Rasmussen).  Westermann.  $4.75. 
— Henrik  Bramsen.  Dansk^  Kunst  fra 
Rol(ol(o  til  vore  Dage.  Hirschsprung. 
194^  $4.15. — R.  Broby-Johansen.  Hver- 
dagsl{unst  -  V erdensl^unst.  Gyldendal. 
Third  Edition,  1944. — Svend  Dahl. 
Danmar\s  Kultur  ved  Aar.  1940.  8  vols. 
Det  Danske  Forlag.  1941-43.  $24. — 
Aage  Friis,  Axel  Linvald  og  M.  Macke- 
prang.  Schultz  Danmarl(shistorie.  6 
vols.  1941-43.  $58.00.— H.  P.  Hansen. 
Hyrdeliv  paaHeden.  Munksgaard.  1941. 
$2.25. — Hal  Koch.  Grundtvig.  Gyldcn- 
dal.  1943.  $2.— Vilh.  La  Cour.  Dan- 
mar\s  Historie.  2  vols.  Berlingskc  For¬ 
lag.  1939-40.  $6.— Th.  A.  Muller.  Den 
unge  LMdvig  Holberg.  Gyldendal.  1943. 
$4.45. — Kaj  Munk.  Foraaret  saa  sagte 
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1{pmmer.  Westcrmann.  1942.  $3.60. — 
Henrik  Pontoppidan.  Undervejs  til  mig 
selv.  Gyldcndal.  1943.  $2. — Frcdcrik 
Poulscn.  Jydsl^e  Dage  og  Mennesl{cr. 
Gyldcndal.  1941.  $2. — Otto  Rung.  Fra 
min  Klunl(etid.  Gyldcndal.  1942.  $2.95. 
— ^Th.  WcUcjus.  End  er  der  Sang  i  SJ{p- 
ven.  Asa.  1941.  $1.95. 

Norwegian  Publishing  Under 
the  Germans 

(Eugenia  Kielland,  in  The  American- 
Scandinavian  Review,  Spring,  1946) 
“.  .  .  In  March  1942  . .  .  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Gyldcndal  publishing 
house  was  dissolved  (by  the  Germans), 
the  dircctor-in<hicf,  Harald  Grieg,  ar¬ 
rested,  and  a  new  board  of  directors  in¬ 
stalled  including  the  painter  son  of  Knut 
Hamsun.  Immediately  all  writers  con¬ 
nected  with  Gyldcndal  stopped  sending 
them  their  manuscripts;  only  Nazi  pub¬ 
lications  saw  the  light  of  day,  and  these 
were  automatically  boycotted  by  the  pub- 
Uc. 


“The  other  large  publishing  firm, 
Aschehoug,  whose  director,  William 
Nygaard,  is  the  grand  old  man  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  publishing,  was  left  in  peace  for 
another  year.  The  reaction  to  the  re¬ 
prisals  against  Gyldcndal  had  taught  the 
occupation  authorities  something;  they 
now  tried  to  find  a  more  effective  way. 
In  the  summer  of  1943,  Aschehoug  was 
given  a  Nazi  censor  to  control  the  manu¬ 
scripts  accepted  by  the  readers.  The  di¬ 
rectors  were  allowed  to  go  on  with  their 
work.  The  staff  readers  then,  acting  in 
agreement  with  the  directors,  rejected 
all  manuscripts.  In  the  course  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  years,  not  a  single  manu¬ 
script  reached  the  censor.  All  saboteun, 
of  course,  ran  a  certain  risk,  and  Magis- 
ter  Mads  Nygaard,  the  junior  director, 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  Grini,  but  was 
kept  there  only  three  months.  Later  the 
Home  Front  passed  along  the  direcuve 
that  no  books  were  to  be  published  at 
all.  After  that  decree  only  Nazi  publi¬ 
cations  were  on  sale,  and  no  one  bought 
them.  .  .  .” 


Lednidas  Barletta,  famous  director  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  Tcatro  del  Pueblo,  is 
also  a  talented  short  story  writer,  and  ex¬ 
cels  in  sea-talcs.  Interviewed  recendy  by 
a  representadve  of  Gaceta  del  Ubro,  he 
confessed  that  he  had  never  taken  a 
longer  sea  voyage  than  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Montevideo,  and  that  “todos 
mis  libros  son  absolutamente  invcncioncs 
literarias,  sin  pizca  de  realidad,  pero, 
acaso  por  cso  mismo,  mas  aut^nticos  que 
los  hechos  acaecidos  y  no  ‘sentidos’  .  .  . 
Incxplicablcmentc,  el  lector  quicre  con- 
cerdr  al  cscritor  cn  hcroc  de  su  propia 
ficcidn  litcraria,'  sin  advertir  que  un 
mero  cronista  de  la  rcalidad,  no  puede 
dar  mis  dimcnsioncs  de  la  rcalidad  que 
las  limitadisimas  que  ha  vivido  y  no  las 
que  su  fibre  fantasia  Ic  hace  vivir.” 

An  ardcle  entided  The  Cultural  Re¬ 
lations  Attachi,  by  Muna  Lee  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Cultural  Cooperadon  of  the 


Department  of  State,  published  in  The 
Record  of  the  Division  under  date  of 
June,  1945,  discusses  the  work  in  that 
capacity  of  Dr.  Hayward  Keniston  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  Buenos 
Aires;  Herschell  Brickell,  editor  and 
critic,  in  Bogoti;  Thornton  Wilder, 
novelist  and  playwright,  in  Paris;  Don¬ 
ald  £.  Webster,  sociologist,  at  Ankara; 
the  late  George  C.  Vaillant,  archeolo¬ 
gist,  at  Lima;  Charles  A.  Page  at  Mon¬ 
tevideo  and  Paris;  Albert  B.  Franklin  at 
Montevideo;  Eugene  Delgado-Aris  at 
Caracas;  Horace  Ashton  at  Port-au- 
Prince;  W.  Rex  Crawford  at  Rio  dc 
Janeiro. 

“Love  of  country  is  like  love  (period). 
When  it  is  genuine,  it  is  shy  and  says 
litdc.” — Count  Carlo  Sforza. 

Georges  Bernanos  has  finally  returned 
to  France  from  Brazil. 


Head-Liners 


History,  Biography,  Memoirs 

*  C.  Dckkcr,  A.  Hendriks,  J.  P.  v.  d. 

Kam,  Editors.  V erzetsgroep  TD — 
1940-1945.  Ecn  Analyse  het  Verzet.  P. 
H.  K.  Amsterdam.  C.  V.  Allert  de 
Lange.  1945.  3.90  fl. — It  has  never  been 
clear  to  this  reviewer  how  so  many  thou¬ 
sand  of  Hollanders  were  able  to  go  “un¬ 
derground”  without  being  discovered. 
This  author  throws  light  on  the  matter. 
False  PR’s  (identity  cards)  and  DK’s 
(similar  to  our  ration  books)  were  issued 
from  the  Nazi  offices  by  employees  who 
were  ostensibly  loyal  to  the  Nazi  gov¬ 
ernment.  These  ingenious  patriots  had 
worked  out  an  elaborate  system  whereby 
each  spurious  card,  even  in  the  smallest 
village,  was  covered  by  false  entries  in 
parochial,  provincial  and  state  official 
files  so  that  it  could  never  be  traced.  The 
famous  destruction  by  the  R.  A.  F.  of 
the  government  files  in  the  former  Kley- 
kamp  Galleries  in  The  Hague  by  pin¬ 
point  bombing  destroyed  all  the  records 
for  about  one  quarter  of  the  Dutch  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  Germans  never  recovered. 
They  undertook  to  issue  the  so-called 
TDK’s  (second  ration  books),  against 
which  a  complete  counter-system  was 
developed  by  the  author’s  organization, 
the  so-called  TD  group.  This  scheme  was 
in  efficient  operation  when  the  Allies 
entered  Holland  in  September,  1944, 
and  everything  became  chaos. 

The  author  (obviously  a  trusted  offi¬ 
cial  in  the  Nazi  Bureau  of  Identifica¬ 
tion)  believes  that  no  government  should 
ever  again  set  up  a  “fool-proof’  identi¬ 
fication  system  unless  the  records  arc 
kept  by  the  government  only,  not  by  the 
individual,  and  are  destroyed  as  soon  as 
danger  of  invasion  arises.  He  feels  that 
the  Dutch  population,  with  their  iden¬ 
tification  card  system  which  had  been 
set  up  before  the  war,  was  almost  help¬ 
lessly  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  oc¬ 


cupying  forces.  Only  the  extreme  clever¬ 
ness  of  the  Underground,  together  with 
the  fact  that  a  German  has  absolute  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  card  with  an  official  stamp, 
made  it  possible  to  use  the  system  against 
the  Germans. 

The  author  is  also  of  the  opinion  that 
violent  Underground  action,  though 
spectacular,  is  usually  detrimental  to 
organized  resistance  as  long  as  the  end 
of  occupation  is  not  in  sight.  During  this 
static  period  of  occupation  the  so-called 
“soundless”  resistance  is  more  effective 
as  it  prevents  chaos  and  lulls  the  occupy¬ 
ing  forces  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
and  facilitates  secret  sabotage. — Pieter 
H.  Kollemjn.  Berkeley,  California. 

*  Istvin  Gdl.  Magyarorszdg,  Anglia 
is  America.  Budapest.  Officiana. 
1945.  328  pages. — The  subtitle  of  this 
study  states  that  it  was  written  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  Slavonic  world.  The 
cover  page  illustrates  the  arrival  of  the 
great  Hungarian  democratic  leader, 
Lajos  Kossuth,  in  England.  The  text  is 
enriched  with  pictures  of  Hungarian 
religious,  historical,  scientific  and  literary 
personalities  directly  or  indirectly  related 
to  the  English-speaking  world.  The 
source  material,  notes,  and  bibliography 
are  unique  when  one  considers  their 
English  and  American  references  and 
their  Hungarian  background.  The  Sla¬ 
vonic  data  include  Slav  political  and  cul¬ 
tural  activities  in  England  and  America, 
and  arc  offered  with  intellectual  impar¬ 
tiality  and*  factual  authenticity,  without 
which  the  book  would  have  been  one¬ 
sided  propaganda  in  favor  of  an  English- 
American  -  Hungarian  alliance.  —  The 
writer  discusses  the  contacts  of  Hungary 
and  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
effects  of  English  views  and  norms  in 
Transylvania  and  northern  Hungary, 
the  symbolic  and  actual  importance  of 
such  Calvinistic  schools  of  higher  learn- 
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ing  as  those  of  Debrecen  and  Sarospatak 
in  their  relationship  to  English  culture, 
and  refers  to  other  features  of  Hun¬ 
garian  spiritual  and  political  geography 
touched  by  English  influences.  The 
chapters  on  Szcchenyi  and  Wessel^nyi, 
two  nineteenth  century  Hungarian  aris¬ 
tocrats  of  liberal  significance,  and  on 
Shakespeare’s  place  in  the  theatrical  and 
literary  life  of  Hungary,  are  among  the 
most  interesting  and  pertinent  parts  of 
the  book.  Gil  points  out  how  English 
political  writers  and  historians  have  in¬ 
terpreted  the  Hungarian  psyche.  TTie 
Hungarian-American  references  are  also 
well  presented.  Of  course  the  personality 
of  Kossuth  dominates  in  these  chapters; 
but  we  encounter  many  other  names 
whose  bearers  contributed  to  Hungarian- 
American  understanding.  —  An  occa¬ 
sional  journalistic  touch  indicates  “time¬ 
ly  pressure”  on  the  author’s  intentions; 
generally,  however,  it  is  to  his  credit  that 
Gil  has  been  able  to  maintain  for  the 
most  part  a  balanced  judgment  and  a 
valuable  degree  of  objectivity. — Joseph 
Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

*  Pierre  Rain.  La  diplomatic  fran^aise 
d’ Henri  IV  d  Vergennes.  Paris.  Plon. 
1945.  344  pages.  135  fr. — Centering  on 
an  age  when  France  was  the  dominating 
power  of  Europe,  this  excellent  treatise 
covers  French  foreign  policy  during  ap¬ 
proximately  the  last  two  centuries  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution.  The  author,  who  is 
professor  of  diplomatic  history  at  the 
Ecoie  Ubre  des  Sciences  Politiques, 
gives  a  generous  amount  of  detail,  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  in  a  survey  of  a  period 
when  the  protocol  and  many  of  the  po¬ 
litical  problems  of  contemporary  Euro¬ 
pean  diplomacy  were  being  born. 

He  advances  the  thesis,  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  notice  emphasizes,  that  many 
aspects  of  foreign  policy  arc  permanent, 
and  that  a  nation  often  finds  itself  re¬ 
peating  its  history  as  new  political  align¬ 
ments  develop.  (One  may  infer  a  par¬ 
allel:  just  as  those  who  foresaw  a  long 
eclipse  of  France  in  the  early  Revolution 


were  mistaken,  so  perhaps  may  be  those 
who  so  freely  relegate  her  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  third-class  power  today.)  But 
this  concept  is  proffered  with  refreshing 
modesty  and  scholarly  reservations;  for 
the  most  part  Professor  Rain  has  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  writing  thorough 
and  solid  history. 

If  any  moral  can  be  chosen  as  out¬ 
standing,  it  is  the  mournful  one  that  the 
balance  of  power  cannot  prevent  wars. 
In  this  study  of  the  very  heyday  of  the 
balance,  one  secs  again  and  again  the 
growth  of  some  new  factor  which  di^ 
turbs  the  equilibrium  and  plunges 
France  into  a  war  which  no  one  particu¬ 
larly  sought.  The  history  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons  has  not  only  its  parallels  with  mod¬ 
ern  politics,  but  also  a  lesson  for  a  world 
seeking  to  assure  peace  through  the  ven¬ 
erable  devices  that  have  always  failed. 
— Oliver  Benson.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Elizabeth  M.  Wilkinson.  Johann 
Elias  Schlegel.  A  German  Pioneer  in 
Aesthetics.  Oxford,  England.  Blackwell. 
1945.  148  pages.  12/6. — This  study  is 
the  revised  version  of  a  Ph.D.  thesis 
which  was  accepted  by  the  University 
of  London  in  1943.  It  is  evident  that  even 
during  the  war  German  studies  have 
not  lagged  behind  in  this  country.  The 
author  first  gives  a  convincing  picture  of 
the  power  wielded  by  Gottsched,  and 
then  turns  to  an  assessment  of  his  Cn- 
tische  Dichtl{unst  and  his  general  ap¬ 
proach  to  literature.  His  seriousness  and 
purposefulness,  as  well  as  his  weakness 
or  narrowness  of  interpretation,  stand 
out  clearly  in  contrast  to  J.  E.  Schlcgel’s 
living  appreciation:  “Here  is  none  of 
that  cold  reserve  which  is  engendered 
by  timid  dependence  on  rules,  and  issues 
in  pettifogging  attention  to  detail”  (p. 
94).  It  also  becomes  evident  that  Schle- 
gel  does  not  fall  into  the  old  confusion 
between  art  and  nature,  and  that  even 
Lessing  confuses  them  when  speaking 
of  the  reaction  of  the  spectator  (p.  103). 
The  stimulating  analysis  of  the  problem 
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of  Wahrhcit  or  Wahrschcinlichkeit  and 
“psychical  distance”  (Edward  Bullough, 
British  Journal  of  Psychology,  Vol.  V, 
1912),  is  seen  in  the  light  of  modern 
aesthetic  views.  The  seeming  contradic¬ 
tion,  that  art  must  depart  from  nature 
in  order  to  become  convincing,  or  that 
dissimilarity  appears  to  create  similarity 
in  great  art,  is  resolved  through  weighty 
references  culled  from  Goethe’s,  Heb- 
bel’s  and  present-day  aesthetics. — This 
clearly  constructed  book  is  not  only  of 
importance  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  German  Storm  and  Stress  and 
Goethe,  but  it  is  also  refreshing  to  see 
how  a  carefully  prepared  doctoral  disser¬ 
tation  can  be  of  vital  interest  to  all  of 
us  regarding  the  problem  of  relationship 
between  art  and  nature. — August  Closs. 
Bristol  University. 

A.  J.  F.  Zieglschmid.  Die  dlteste 

Chroni/f^  der  Hutterischen  Briider. 
Philadelphia.  Carl  Schurz  Memorial 
Foundation.  1943.  1037  pages  plus  nu¬ 
merous  plates.  $7.50. — This  capable  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  highly  important  document 
should  interest  a  variety  of  readers.  The 
devout  and  courageous  sect  of  the  Hut- 
terians  suffered  persecution  and  adver¬ 
sity  from  the  time  of  their  organization 
in  Moravia  in  1525.  They  were  driven  in 
a  few  years  to  Hungary,  thence  to  Sie- 
benbiirgen,  to  Wallachia,  to  Little  Rus¬ 
sia;  and  till  their  Hnal  fortunate  arrival 
in  South  Dakota,  in  1874,  their  history 
was  a  tense  and  terrible  drama.  This 
quaint  chronicle,  which  has  incredibly 
accompanied  them  almost  intact  through 
all  their  peregrinations,  records  suffer¬ 
ings,  enslavement,  ghastly  torture,  the 
martyrdom  of  thousands,  miracles  and 
edifying  spiritual  growth  which  con¬ 
tinued  unabated  in  spite  of  the  cruelty 
of  Austrians,  Jesuits,  Hungarians,  Turks 
and  Tartars.  This  history,  the  work  of 
seven  successive  official  chroniclers,  cov¬ 
ers  the  period  from  their  beginnings  till 
1665.  The  manuscript  was  discovered  by 
Professor  Ziegelschmid  in  1937,  in  the 
Brethren’s  collection  of  documents  in 


their  community  near  Tabor,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  and  the  record  of  his  labors  in 
editing  it  and  effecting  its  publication  is 
less  bloody  but  almost  as  accidented  as 
that  of  the  dauntless  Brethren.  It  ap¬ 
pears  at  last,  in  this  dignified  and  ele¬ 
gant  form,  as  a  result  of  the  aid  not  only 
of  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion  but  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  and  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York.  It  is  a  diplomatic 
version,  for  which  fact  linguistic  in¬ 
vestigators  will  be  grateful.  The  wonder¬ 
ful  old  text  occupies  more  than  950  pages 
of  the  bulky  volume,  and  the  editor  has 
added  a  bibliography,  an  index  of  geo¬ 
graphical  names,  an  index  of  names  of 
persons,  a  glossary  with  etymological 
and  other  aid,  and  reproductions  of  vari¬ 
ous  pages  from  the  manuscript.  The 
printed  text,  whose  clean,  large  type  can 
be  easily  read  by  the  layman,  is  a  his¬ 
torical  document  of  great  value.  Profes¬ 
sor  Zieglschmid  is  to  be  credited  with 
one  of  the  important  scholarly  contribu¬ 
tions  of  our  time. — R.  T.  H. 

Public  Questions 

*  Darcy  Azambuja.  DecadSneia  e 
grandeza  da  democracia.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1945.  174  pages. — We 
are  all  agreed  that  it  is  the  People  whose 
uneasy  head  is  to  wear  the  crown.  On 
the  other  hand  no  one  seems  able  to  say 
what  is  meant  by  the  People.  This  useful 
and  able  survey  defines  Democracy  and 
Federation,  the  State,  the  Government, 
Republic,  Parliament  and  Public  Opin¬ 
ion;  it  claims  to  be  a  “catechism  of  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  democracy,”  which  is  “the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  people  for  the  people” 
(page  30),  but  it  omits  to  define  the  Peo¬ 
ple.  Is  it  the  working-man  and  does  the 
working-man  include  the  statesman  who 
spends  sixteen  hours  a  day  governing  a 
country  and  the  scientist  who  sacrifices 
his  health  in  cancer  research?  Is  it  the 
proletariat  of  the  cities  or  the  hard-work¬ 
ing,  peace-loving  peasantry  of  the  coun¬ 
tryside?  If  democracy  implies  the  count- 
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ing  of  heads,  it  is  the  latter  that  consti¬ 
tutes  the  immense  majority;  yet  our  po¬ 
litical  democracy  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  urban  and  is  in  fact  narrowing  it¬ 
self  down  to  a  single  class,  excluding 
the  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  peasantry  which  it  despises  and 
seeks  to  destroy  (the  process  is  euphe¬ 
mistically  known  as  raising  it  to  a  high¬ 
er  standard  of  living)  as  well  as  those 
of  the  so<alled  leisured  class,  which  in 
the  eyes  of  the  political  democracy  is 
as  despicable  as  the  peasantry.  In  war¬ 
time  the  conception  of  democracy  is 
wider:  prince  and  peasant,  duke  and 
dustman  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  and  willingly  side  by  side  answer 
the  call.  That  is  the  necessary  injustice 
of  war,  but  “it  would  be  flagrant  in¬ 
equality  if  the  State  were  to  treat  all  in¬ 
dividuals  equally  since  they  are  inequal” 
(page  76).  In  describing  public  opinion 
the  author  perhaps  does  not  sufheiendy 
realize  the  existence  of  a  vast  but  silent, 
politically  unrepresented  and  unused 
power  of  opinion  relying  on  which  a 
courageous  government  could  succeed  in 
destroying  the  tyranny  of  minorities. — 
Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can¬ 
ada. 

*  Charles  de  Gaulle.  Discours  aux 
frattfois.  18  juin  1940-A  janvier  1944. 
Alger.  Office  Fran^ais  d’Edition.  366 
pages. — ^Unwavering  courage  is  joined 
in  these  addresses  to  a  strikingly  clear 
vision  of  the  future  course  of  events.  A 
battle  was  lost,  but  General  de  Gaulle 
made  his  own  the  motto  of  Paris:  Fluc- 
tuat  nec  mergitur.  Disaster  only  spurred 
him  to  greater  efforts:  with  contagious 
eloquence  he  spread  in  France  and  in  the 
empire  his  own  confidence.  In  his  first 
broadcast  he  declared:  “Foudroy^s  au- 
jourd’hui  par  la  force  m6canique,  nous 
pourrons  vaincre  dans  I’avenir  par  une 
force  mA::anique  sup6rieure.*'  It  is  as  if 
his  faith  had  given  him  an  intuition  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  As  early  as  1941  he 
prophesied  the  entry  of  Russia  and  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war.  He  saw 


that  the  assault  on  Hider’s  fortress  must 
start  from  Africa:  hence  the  vital  role  of 
the  colonies  across  the  Mediterranean. 
He  declares  repeatedly  that  his  sole  am¬ 
bition  is  to  unite  the  French  nation  and 
to  restore  its  right  to  choose  freely  its 
own  form  of  government.  But  he  fore¬ 
sees  fundamental  changes.  France  must 
and  will  justify  by  her  efforts  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  her  claim  to  full  participation 
as  a  major  power  in  the  community  of 
nations.  Only  if  this  claim  is  honored 
can  there  be  lasting  peace  and  prosperity 
anywhere.  This  conviction  is  made  clear 
from  the  start  and  constandy  repeated. 
But  those  who  expect  to  see  the  restora- 
don  of  pre-war  conditions  are  headed 
for  disillusion.  There  must  be  a  true 
democracy  with  equal  opportunity  for 
all  to  share  in  the  national  resources.  On 
this  point  the  general  proceeds  cautious¬ 
ly,  but  his  final  conclusion  admits  no 
doubt:  “Sans  briser  les  leviers  d’activit^ 
quo  constituent  I’initiative  et  le  legitime 
benefice,  la  nation  saura  vouloir  que  les 
richesses  naturelles,  le  travail  et  la  tech¬ 
nique,  qui  sont  les  trois  Elements  de  la 
prosp^ritc  de  tous,  ne  soient  point  ex¬ 
ploit's  au  profit  de  quelques-uns.  La 
nation  saura  faire  en  sorte  que  toutes  les 
ressources  6conomiques  de  son  sol  et  de 
son  Empire  soient  mises  en  oeuvre,  non 
pas  d’apres  le  bon  plaisir  des  individus, 
mais  pour  I’avantage  g^n^ral.”  Charles 
de  Gaulle  and  Clement  Atlee  should  be 
in  full  sympathy:  Staline  must  applaud. 
— The  whole  book  merits  consideration 
from  students  of  contemporary  trends  in 
public  opinion. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

^  Jacquier-Brucre  (Pseudonyms).  De- 
main  la  Paix:  Esquisse  d’un  ordre 
international.  Paris.  Plon.  1945.  178 
pages. — ^Title  a  little  ominous:  reminds 
us  of  the  sign:  “Tomorrow  I  shave  free 
of  charge.”  An  elegandy  slim  volume. 
Some  of  the  rapier  thrusts  for  which  the 
French  were  noted  long  before  Voltaire. 
Thus  these  magnificent  globes  are  neat¬ 
ly  punctured  and  deflated:  nadonal  sov- 
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ereignty,  a  League  of  Equal  Sovereign 
States,  power  politics,  alliances,  the  con¬ 
tinents  as  super-units.  All  these  things 
arc  obvious.  I  believe  they  arc  clear  to 
John  Doc.  They  have  not  yet  reached  the 
State  Department.  That  august  entity 
wears  a  perfect  protective  armor;  “This 
or  that  policy  is  antiquated,  absurd, 
stupid,  dangerous?  Of  course!  You  arc 
telling  me?  But  we  must  not  be  per¬ 
fectionists,  you  know.” 

The  one  (comparatively)  new  point 
in  the  book  is  the  substitution  of  the  sea 
as  a  super-unit  for  the  continent.  Asia 
has  no  real  existence:  Siberia,  China, 
India,  the  Near  East,  are  four  different 
worlds.  But  the  Mediterranean  basin  ex¬ 
ists,  more  real  than  Asia,  Africa  and 
Europe.  Quite  true:  I  for  one  believe  that 
the  Federation  of  Western  Europe 
should  include  the  Levant  and  the  Bar- 
bary  States.  Somewhat  akin,  as  the  au¬ 
thors  note,  to  Walter  Lippmann’s  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Adantic  Community.  Not 
the  whole  truth.  Russia  is  evidently  not 
part  of  an  Oceanic  world.  France  belongs 
to  the  Northern,  the  Adandc  and  the 
Mediterranean  groups;  we  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  the  Adantic  and  pardcularly  to  the 
Caribbean.  Aviadon  has  gready  altered 
the  map.  The  new  great  circle  routes 
are  not  limited  to  sea  ways. 

The  concepdon  of  MM.  Jacquier- 
Bru^re  (a  double  pseudonym,  we  arc 
told)  is  a  useful  corrective  to  certain 
crude  conceptions;  it  leads  to  further 
complexidcs  and  finer  adjustments  rath¬ 
er  than  to  a  definite  soludon.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  intelligent  contribution;  and  it 
proves  that  it  is  possible  to  be  lucid  with¬ 
out  being  shallow. — Albert  Guirard. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Ernst  Mullcr-Mciningcr,  Jr.  Die 
Parteigenossen.  Miinchen.  Zinnen- 
Verlag  Kurt  Dcsch.  1946.  104  pages. 
2.80  M. — In  a  Germany  polidcally  freer 
in  many  respects,  in  spite  of  foreign  occu- 
padon,  than  it  has  b^n  for  many  years, 
a  polidcal  pamphleteer  is  at  last  able  to 
discuss  freely  the  vast  problems  of  de¬ 


nazification  and  of  the  punishment  of 
the  various  categories  of  Nazis,  from  the 
aedve  criminal  who  must  be  punished 
for  his  offenses  against  the  State  or 
against  individuals  to  the  mere  band¬ 
wagon  party  member  whose  lip-service 
to  an  evil  cause  helped  the  party  but  did 
not  lay  the  individual  liable  to  punish¬ 
ment  for  actual  political  or  common-law 
crimes. — Of  such  publicadons,  Ernst 
Muller-Meininger’s  is  probably  the  most 
comprehensive.  It  discusses  the  proposed 
proc^ures  of  denazification  for  the 
American  zone  of  occupadon;  and  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  that  unfavorable 
criticism  of  these  measures  is  allowed  by 
the  American  authorities,  and  that  the 
author  has  even  been  free  to  suggest  that 
Allied  industrialists  who  helped  finance 
the  rise  of  Nazism  should  be  held  as  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  crimes  as  German  in¬ 
dustrialists.  He  unfortunately  lists  the 
British  Armstrong- Vickers  armaments 
concern  a>  an  American  firm;  one  won¬ 
ders  how  this  absurd  error  was  not  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  American  censorship.  He 
touches  on  the  problem  of  Allied  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  expansion  of  Nazism 
up  to  and  including  the  Munich  pact: 
practically,  all  German  opposition  to 
Nazism  became  impossible  after  the 
Roehm  putsch  of  1934,  when  the  Ges¬ 
tapo  became  all-powerful  and  German 
resistance  was  broken  for  lack  of  proper 
support  from  foreign  powers  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  recognize  Hider’s  government 
until  they  in  turn  became  its  direct  vic¬ 
tims. — The  author’s  criticism  of  the  de¬ 
nazification  measures  is  eminendy  sane 
and  humane  in  its  understanding  of  the 
many  problems  such  a  program  must 
face;  the  major  dilBculdes  that  will  arise 
in  the  applicadon  of  these  measures  are 
clearly  presented,  together  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  coordinadng  them  with  simi¬ 
lar  measures  in  the  other  zones.  If  they 
are  not  coordinated  both  in  time  and  in 
principle,  former  Nazis  will  discover 
ways  and  means  of  evading  denazifica¬ 
tion  by  passing  from  one  zone  to  another 
and  thus  avoiding  pursuit  in  any  zone. 
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— Edouard  Rodiu.  Office  of  U.  S.  Chief 
of  Counsel,  Nuremberg,  Germany. 

*  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  ^Existe  Ame¬ 
rica  Latina?  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 

tura  Economica.  1945.  289  pages. — The 
author’s  final  answer  to  his  own  ques¬ 
tion  is  that  if  there  were  not  a  Latin 
America  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent 
one.  Latin  America  has  a  mission  in  the 
world.  It  is  developing  an  individual 
culture  which  calls  for  ungrudging  co¬ 
operation  and  the  renunciation  of  disin¬ 
tegrating  and  separatist  influences.  Thus, 
his  keen  analysis  is  not  pessimistic  but 
constructive,  since  he  believes  that  Latin 
America  has  a  large  part  to  play  in  the 
future  brotherhood  of  empires  which,  as 
Mr.  Churchill  has  said,  arc  to  be  em¬ 
pires  of  the  mind.  In  the  body  of  this 
careful  and  learned  work  he  points  out 
that  South  America  is  not  Latin  any 
more  than  Spain  is  really  Latin,  that  its 
geography  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  North  America,  and  that  it 
cannot  derive  its^  unity  from  race  (In¬ 
dians,  half-breeds,  Negroes,  Spanish  and 
other  Europeans)  or  tradition  or  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  Moreover  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  while  the  immi¬ 
gration  was  cosmopolitan.  South  Amer¬ 
ican  writers  looked  abroad,  to  France, 
England,  Spain  and  Germany,  for  their 
inspiration.  The  Army  has  followed  for¬ 
eign  models,  and  even  the  fashion  of 
large  estates  (latifundios)  is  a  feudal  im¬ 
portation.  His  plea  is  to  do  away  with 
such  superficialities  and  by  delving  deep¬ 
er  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  mix^ 
population  of  South  America  to  discover 
the  roots  of  a  new  and  powerful  civili¬ 
zation. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Will  Schaber,  Editor.  Weinberg  der 
Freiheit.  Der  Kampf  um  cin  demo- 

kratisches  Deutschland  von  Thomas 
Munzer  bis  Thomas  Mann.  New  York. 
Ungar.  1945.  499  pages.  $3.50. — ^In 
Weinberg  der  Freiheit — the  title  is  taken 
from  one  of  Buchner’s  appeals  in  the 


Hessischer  Landbote — Will  Schaber  hat 
compiled  a  long,  useful,  and  in  part  in¬ 
spiring  anthology  of  the  liberal  tenden¬ 
cies  in  German  thought.  He  ranges  from 
the  Peasant  Wars  to  the  present,  includ¬ 
ing  not  only  writers  generally  thought 
of  as  politically  progressive,  but  such 
figures  as  Fichte  and  Arndt,  and  even 
Friedrich  von  Gentz  and  Bismarck. 
Here  the  editor’s  purpose,  apparently,  is 
to  demonstrate  that  the  avowed  con¬ 
servatives  would  have  rejected  many  of 
the  dogmas  of  Nazism. 

Among  the  most  forceful  of  the  many 
excellent  selections  arc  Scume’s  lament 
about  the  condition  of  Germany,  Schil¬ 
ler’s  condemnation  of  the  Spartan  con¬ 
stitution,  Lassallc’s  trenchant  exposition 
of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1848,  and  Nietzsche’s  annihil¬ 
ating  letter  to  the  anti-Semite  Theodor 
Fritsch.  Numerous  passages  show  that 
quality  which,  as  Bismarck  said,  the 
(Armans  tend  to  lack:  civic  courage. 

Schaber  has  clearly  shown  that  de¬ 
mocracy,  though  it  was  never  really  vic¬ 
torious  in  Germany,  has  a  genuine  in¬ 
tellectual  tradition  there.  His  anthology 
is  marred,  however,  by  various  unsound 
statements  in  his  all  too  journalistic  in¬ 
troduction  and  notes.  Thus  he  under¬ 
rates  Luther’s  achievement,  quite  wrong¬ 
ly  calls  Winckclmann  a  democrat,  and 
holds  that  the  Nazis  were  only  mario¬ 
nettes  of  the  Junkers.  Such  unfortunate 
judgments  detract  from  a  book  which 
in  other  respects  would  serve  excellendy 
as  a  text  in  German  schools  today. — H. 
C.  Hatfield.  Williams  College. 

Literature 

*  Dante  Alighieri.  La  Divina  Corn- 
media,  commentata  da  Attilio  Mo- 
migliano.  I.  Inferno.  Firenze.  Sansoni. 
1945.  150  1. — Professor  Momigliano  re¬ 
turned  to  his  professorship  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florence  in  the  winter  of  ’44- 
45,  after  a  period  of  cruel  tribulation 
which  left  his  health  seriously  impaired. 
Undaunted,  he  brought  out  two  impor- 
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tant  works  within  a  year  of  his  return 
to  work — the  present  one,  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  essays  (Elzeviri)  revised  and  cor¬ 
related  from  old  material.  In  the  Pre- 
messa  to  the  present  work,  Professor 
Momigliano  states  his  aim:  to  study  the 
poetry  of  Dante.  For  this,  he  intends  to 
neglect  matters  “of  no  poetic  interest” 
such  LS  the  topography  or  chronology  of 
Dante’s  voyage;  to  deal  only  occasion¬ 
ally  with  points  that  “interfere  with  po¬ 
etry”  such  as  allegory;  while  he  relies 
on  the  best  preceding  scholarship  (on 
which  he  draws  with  discriminating 
judgment)  for  the  necessary  ground¬ 
work  to  interpretation  in  questions  of 
text  or  fact.  In  his  occasional  departure 
from  the  text  of  the  Society  Dantesca, 
or  comments  on  variants,  I  found  his 
concise  comments  refreshing  and  illumi¬ 
nating. — Whether  this  edition  will  wide¬ 
ly  replace  the  standard  commentaries 
more  explicitly  designed  for  class-room 
instruction,  is  dubious;  but  it  challenges 
all  previous  editions  as  a  companion  to 
intelligent  reading.  Difficult  passages 
are  expertly  paraphrased;  obscurities  are 
presented  as  such,  without  pointless 
speculations  on  meanings  they  may 
never  have  had;  the  naivetes  and  pe¬ 
dantries  that  recur  in  the  best  scholastic 
editions  are  deftly  avoided,  sometimes 
accorded  a  humorous  reference.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  that  portion  of  the  commentary 
which  serves  as  an  aid  to  study  is  ideal 
for  the  modern  reader  who  is  annoyed 
by  cumbersome  excrescences  on  a  text 
with  which  he  already  has  some  famil¬ 
iarity. — The  bulk  of  the  commentary 
consists  of  critical  notes,  many  of  them 
long,  some  of  them  categorical  judg¬ 
ments  of  taste  with  which  the  reader 
may  differ.  But  most  of  this  critical  ap¬ 
paratus  is  of  high  interest  not  only  for 
the  light  it  casts  on  the  text  but  for  its 
consistently  vigorous  and  expressive 
style.  As  becomes  a  commentary  con¬ 
ceived  on  the  level  of  literary  criticism, 
no  use  is  made  of  charts,  sub-titles  or 
subdivisions  of  cantos,  nor  is  there  any 
index  of  subjects  or  names  other  than 


one  to  the  “principal  notes  of  a  general 
character,”  i.  e.  rather  to  the  commenta¬ 
tor’s  ideas  than  to  the  content  of  the 
text. — Alfred  Galpin.  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

*  Max  Aub.  Discurso  de  la  novela 
espanola  content pordnea.  Mexico.  El 
Colegio  de  Mexico.  1945.  108  pages. — 
It  was  no  easy  task  to  crowd  into  the 
hundred  pages  of  this  fiftieth  volume  of 
Jornadas  a  criticism  of  the  Spanish  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  last  hundred  years,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  several  of  them  are  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  European  literature.  The 
author’s  favorite  is  P^rez  Galdds,  whose 
human  comedy  is  worthy  to  be  set  by  the 
side  of  Balzac.  An  anticlerical  bias  seems 
to  have  distorted  the  proportions  of  the 
essay.  Thus  Ricardo  Lc6n,  a  stylist  of 
rare  fascination,  is  dismissed  as  cavalier¬ 
ly  as  Pic6n  and  Concha  Espina,  and  the 
greatest  of  all  these  writers,  Pereda,  is 
allowed  two  pages  to  Baroja’s  six.  Pereda 
is  described  as  “a  little  retrograde  mind” 
and  his  novels  are  “a  fading  photo¬ 
graph.”  He  is  considered  sensibly  in¬ 
ferior  to  Emilia  Pardo  Bazin,  who  “is 
not  a  novelist  of  the  first  order.”  Now 
whatever  one  may  think  of  Pereda’s 
ideas  (and  perhaps  it  has  been  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  modern  Spain  not  to  give 
them  their  full  weight)  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  him  greatness  as  a  writer  of 
prose  which  is  both  idiomatic  and  mag¬ 
nificent  and  as  the  creator  of  characters 
which  will  live  as  long  as  the  Spanish 
language  and  for  a  parallel  to  which  one 
must  go  far  back  across  the  centuries.  It 
is  the  more  incumbent  on  a  Spanish¬ 
speaking  critic  to  do  justice  to  Pereda 
because  to  most  foreigners  he  will  always 
be  a  closed  book,  being  as  untranslatable 
as  the  more  recondite  passages  of  Cer¬ 
vantes.  The  author  has  likewise  omitted 
to  draw  attention  to  the  far  fewer  but 
nevertheless  remarkable  characters  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Countess  Pardo  Bazin  and 
by  Palacio  Valdes.  He  is  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  towards  the  delightfully  incisive 
character-sketches  of  Baroja  and  he  can 
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appreciate  the  delicate  charm  of  Azorin, 
the  fastidious  magic  of  Valle  Inclin  and 
the  exquisite  style  of  Valera.  And  al¬ 
though  this  seems  inconsistent  in  a  critic 
who  so  peremptorily  punished  Pereda 
for  his  provincialism,  he  righdy  praises 
the  early  regional  work  of  Blasco  Ibanez 
and  contrasts  it  with  the  later  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  novels  which  brought  their  author 
international  fame. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell. 
Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Istvin  Gdl.  Babits  6s  az  Angol  Iro~ 
ladom.  Debrecen,  Hungary.  The 
University.  1942.  140  pages.  —  The 
School  of  English  Studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Debrecen  has  published  a 
series  of  substantial  essays  and  mono¬ 
graphs  dealing  with  Hungarian-English 
cultural  relations.  Istvin  Gil’s  study  of 
Mihily  Babits,  the  twentieth  century 
Hungarian  “poeta  doctus,”  and  his  con¬ 
tacts  with  English  and  American  liter¬ 
ary  culture,  is  a  useful  contribution  to 
this  series.  In  Hungary’s  many-faceted 
literary  life,  foreign  influences  are  inter¬ 
woven  with  indigenous  characteristics. 
Gil  introduces  us  to  a  great  Hungarian 
poet  whose  genius  is  gradually  finding 
recognition  abroad. — ^There  were  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  references  in  the 
works  of  Hungarian  writers  and  poets 
in  the  past,  but  it  was  Mihily  Babits, 
poet,  novelist,  essayist  and  translator, 
who  made  English  literary  sensitiveness 
and  sensibilities  memorable  within  the 
framework  of  Hungarian  literature.  In 
his  well-organized  book  Gdl  stresses 
Babits’  relationship  to  certain  Victorian 
poets,  his  English  reading,  his  translation 
of  Shakespeare’s  Tempest,  his  other 
translations  from  the  English;  he  reveals 
Babits’  respect  for  the  English  character 
as  manifested  in  the  works  of  English 
writers,  his  understanding  of  certain 
phases  of  American  literature,  and  the 
degree  to  which  he  aroused  in  the  young¬ 
er  Hungarian  writers  an  interest  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.  Besides  the  Hungarian 
text,  the  book  has  a  concise  summary  in 
English. — Babits  illustrates  the  cultural 


affinity  which  may  exist  between  two 
nations  in  spite  of  ethnic  and  linguistic 
differences.  His  achievements  in  this 
field  are  extraordinary  and  invite  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  the  universality  of  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit.  Istvdn  G41  deserves  credit 
for  a  study  which  should  advance  spirit¬ 
ual  sympathy  between  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  and  the  Hungarian  world. — Joseph 
Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  University. 

*  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena.  Literary 
Currents  in  Hispanic  America.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1945. 
345  pages.  $3.50. — The  litde  Dominican 
republic  must  be  enormously  proud  of 
her  Henriquez-Urenas.  Pedro,  son  and 
brother  of  poets,  has  chosen  to  devote 
himself  mainly  to  severe  scholarship, 
some  of  it  very  quiet  and  poorly  reward¬ 
ed  in  the  currency  of  Philistia.  But  he 
can  write  most  engagingly  when  he 
chooses  to  address  himself  to  a  more  or 
less  popular  audience.  The  earliest  form 
of  this  work  was  the  series  of  eight 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  lectures  on 
panic  American  writers  delivered  in  the 
winter  months  of  the  University  year 
1940-41.  The  author  has  reworked  his 
material  considerably,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  that  part  of  this  material  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Spanish.  But  the  book  in  its 
present  form  is  a  carefully  constructed 
new  work,  whose  title  Literary  Currents 
is  chosen  advisedly  to  designate  a  book 
which  is  not  merely  a  catalogue  of  sta¬ 
tistical  information  or  even  a  keen  char¬ 
acterization  of  individual  items,  but,  as 
well,  a  bird’s  eye  survey  of  collective 
trends  and  accomplishment. 

Dr.  Henriquez  Urena  has  learned  a 
great  deal  from  his  residence  in  an  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  country,  without  losing  the 
exquisite  amenity  which  is  much  com¬ 
moner  among  Latin-Americans.  His 
book  is  a  satisfying  blend  of  scholarship, 
tolerant  but  keen  critical  judgment,  and 
literary  charm.  It  is  both  more  and  less 
than  a  manual  of  literature.  Opening 
with  an  illuminating  chapter  entided 
The  Discovery  of  the  New  World  in  the 
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Imagination  of  Europe,  and  closing  with 
a  section  on  contemporary  music  and 
painting  in  America  Hispana,  it  is  in  its 
entirety  an  interpretation  of  the  nature 
and  signiAcance  of  Hispanic-American 
culture.  But  it  is  also  a  painstaking  ref¬ 
erence  work.  Not  inferior  in  interest  to 
the  text  are  the  copious  and  suggestive 
notes,  which  brisde  with  concrete  infor¬ 
mation  and  constitute  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  volume.  There  is  also  a  careful 
bibliography.  The  only  index  is  a  50- 
page  list  of  names  of  persons.  In  total, 
the  reference  material  bulks  almost  as 
large  as  the  text.  It  is  probably  not  inac¬ 
curate  to  rank  the  book  as  the  best  of 
its  kind  ever  published  by  a  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  in  this  country. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Carlos  Alberto  Leumann.  El  poeta 
creador;  c6mo  hizo  Herndndez  *‘La 
vuelta  de  Martin  Fierro.*’  Buenos  Aires. 
Sudamericana.  1945. 282  pages.  $6.  m-n. 
—When  the  centennial  of  Jos^  Hernan¬ 
dez’  birth  was  celebrated  in  Argentina 
in  1934,  there  was  widespread  lamen¬ 
tation  that  the  original  manuscript  of 
Martin  Fierro  had  been  lost.  Carlos  Leu- 
mann  has  revealed  that  this  is  only  a 
half  truth.  He  located  the  manuscript  of 
the  second  part,  Lm  vuelta  de  Martin 
Fierro,  in  the  possession  of  Herndndez’ 
granddaughters,  Isabel  and  Sara  Gon- 
zdlez  del  Solar.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
manuscript  of  the  first  part. 

Leumann’s  study  of  Herndndez  as  a 
creative  poet  is  based  on  a  detailed  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
Vuelta.  Following  an  introductory  essay 
on  the  broad  stylistic  trends  of  the  great 
gaucho  epic  and  a  discussion  of  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Martin  Fierro  within  the  genre, 
there  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  textual 
peculiarities  of  the  manuscript  which 
are  pertinent  from  a  critical  standpoint. 
Some  forty  photographs  of  passages  in 
the  manuscript  which  are  discussed  by 
Leumann  assist  the  reader  materially  in 
visualizing  the  creative  processes  behind 
the  composition  of  the  poem.  The  final 
part  of  the  study  contains  comparisons 


between  the  work  of  Herndndez  and 
Tolstoi,  Dostoevsky,  and  Poe. 

The  physical  design  of  Leumann’s 
book  deserves  some  comment  as  another 
landmark  in  the  rapidly  improving 
standards  of  book  production  in  Latin 
America.  From  cover  design  to  colophon 
the  book  appeals  to  the  discriminating 
bibliophile.  In  addition  to  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  text  of  the  manuscript 
there  are  several  other  illustrations  of 
considerable  bibliographical  interest  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  first  printed  texts  of  the  poem. 
— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

*  Fred  Marnau,  Editor.  New  Road, 
1945.  Directions  in  European  Art 
and  Letters.  London.  Grey  Walls  Press. 
1946.  227  pages.  10/6. — This  is  the  third 
issue  of  this  documentary  annual  of 
European  art  and  literature.  Fred  Mar¬ 
nau,  whose  poems  The  Wounds  of  the 
Apostles  have  achieved  international 
fame,  has  an  unshaken  belief  in  the  spir¬ 
it  of  Europe — in  spite  of  its  “pesthouse 
and  humiliated  tx^ies  and  lost  souls.” 
He  admits  as  much  of  European  material 
into  his  New  Road  as  he  can  “without 
political  or  other  discrimination  except 
that  of  taste.”  Amongst  German  authors 
represented  arc:  Stefan  George’s  somber 
prophecy  of  future  conflicts.  The  War 
(translated  by  Carol  North  Valhopc  and 
Ernst  Morwitz);  some  brilliant  Apho¬ 
risms  by  Novalis,  translated  by  Michael 
Hamburger;  Jean  Paul’s  Dream  (trans¬ 
lated  by  E.  Stiglcr,  who  like  Marnau  also 
figures  as  a  poet  in  this  annual).  Among 
the  Austrians  Georg  Trakl,  translated 
by  Paul  Sclvcr,  and  Walthcr  von  dcr 
Vogclwcidc’s  Under  the  Lime  Tree, 
translated  by  M.  Hamburger.  Amongst 
the  French  Guillaume  Apollinaire, 
translated  by  Thomas  Good.  Amongst 
the  Italians,  the  “poet  of  the  twilight” 
Guido  Gozzano,  whose  sensuous  images 
often  betray  an  uncanny  immediacy,  and 
whose  descriptions  of  gestures  or  physi¬ 
cal  reactions  are  unique  in  their  vivid¬ 
ness:  '7  saw  her  slender  nostrils  J  The 
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wisdom  of  her  lips  relearned/  And  in 
her  kisses  mingled  /The  tooth's  asperity 
.  .  (Translated  by  A.  Lawrence). — 
Also  Russians  (Dostoevsky,  Pushkin, 
Lermontov)  and  other  Slavonic  poets 
(of  Poles  T.  Mi^inski,  of  Czechs  K.  H. 
Micha  and  O.  Bfezina,  of  Slovaks  L. 
Novomesky,  etc.)  enrich  this  book  of 
new  directions.  There  is  a  searching  ar> 
tide  on  D.  H.  Lawrence  by  Henry  Mil¬ 
ler.  Reproductions  of  William  Blake’s 
tempera  The  Spiritual  Form  of  Nelson 
Guiding  Leviathan,  of  Paule  Ingrand’s 
Homme  nu,  of  the  Master  of  Trebon’s 
Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Resur¬ 
rection,  a  lino-cut  by  Picasso  and  a  paint¬ 
ing  by  a  fourteen-year-old  artist  John 
Lavrin  (Two  Nuns)  enhance  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  volume,  which,  as  the  Editor 
rightly  forecasts,  may  become  a  valuable 
instrument  for  the  “regaining  and  con¬ 
tinuation  of  trends  of  an  old  tradition 
of  creative  culture  and  liberty.” — Au¬ 
gust  Closs.  University  of  Bristol. 

*  Jose  Antonio  Portuondo.  El  con- 
tenido  social  de  la  literatura  cubana. 
Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944.  93 
pages,  (fornadas,  no.  21). — The  litera¬ 
ture  of  Cuba  is  by  far  the  most  colorful 
and  original  to  be  found  in  the  Antilles, 
and  it  is  altogether  appropriate  that  a 
short  outline  of  the  history  of  Cuban 
letters  should  have  a  place  in  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  scries  of  fornadas.  Portuon- 
do’s  approach  to  Cuban  literature  from 
the  point  of  view  of  social  forces  is  a 
happy  one.  The  work  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  field  has  suffered  from  being  too 
disorganized  (Chac6n  y  Calvo  and 
Viticr),  exclusively  in  the  colonial  pe¬ 
riod  (Mitjans  and  Bachillcr  y  Morales), 
or  confined  to  a  single  aspect  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  (Hcnriqucz  Urena’s  chronology 
and  Arrom’s  history  of  the  drama).  Por¬ 
tuondo  treats  Cuban  literature  as  an  en¬ 
tirety,  giving  proportionate  emphasis  to 
the  colonial  and  republican  periods  and 
overlooking  none  of  the  major  social 
forces  at  work  in  Cuban  intellectual  life. 
Particularly  noteworthy  is  his  treatment 


of  the  characteristic  negroid  (“Afro-Cu- 
ban”)  trends  in  the  work  of  such  poets 
as  Guillen  and  Ballagas.  Similar  tenden¬ 
cies  have  appeared  in  Haiti  and  Puerto 
Rico  in  particular,  but  neither  literature 
can  show  a  sophisticated  negroid  poetry 
as  highly  developed  as  it  is  in  Cuba. — 
Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Jos^  de  Armas  y  Cirdenas.  Cervan¬ 
tes  y  El  Quijote.  La  Habana.  Minis- 
terio  de  Educacidn.  1945.  198  pages. — 
The  greatest  of  the  world’s  humorists 
in  his  old  age  of  poverty  and  neglect 
after  a  life  of  hardship  and  suffering 
found  much  solace  in  his  long  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Ingenious  Knight  and 
his  faithful  squire;  and,  sitting  in  the 
Meadows  of  Asphodel  between  Sopho¬ 
cles  and  Shakespeare,  he  must  have  de¬ 
rived  considerable  pleasure  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  absurdities  of  his  interpreters, 
commentators,  translators  and  illustra¬ 
tors,  many  of  whom  seem  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  a  twist  of 
ludicrous  artificiality  to  his  very  natural 
presentment  of  strange  events  and  char¬ 
acters.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  a  brief  schol¬ 
arly  study  of  Cervantes  and  his  work, 
which  contains  much  good  sense  and 
sound  criticism.  The  author  docs  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  Don  Quixote  represents  the 
Emperor  Charles  V  or  the  Duke  of  Lcr- 
ma  or  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  and  he 
shows  an  excellent  understanding  of  Cer¬ 
vantes  and  of  his  place  in  the  Rcnai^ 
sancc.  One  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
education  was  then  a  privilege  of  the 
rich  (page  59).  It  was  regarded  as  a 
privilege,  certainly,  and  had  not  yet  been 
made  compulsory;  but  the  Spanish  uni¬ 
versities  were  crowded  with  poor  stu¬ 
dents  and  Cervantes  himself  tells  us  that 
he  had  seen  innumerable  instances  of 
men  rising  to  eminence  from  a  low 
estate.  Nor  is  it  clear  why  Cervantes 
should  be  considered  hypocritical  in  his 
praise  of  the  edict  expelling  the  Moriscos 
as  divinely  inspired  because  he  sympa- 
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thizcd  with  particular  cases.  By  the  same 
misunderstanding  he  has  been  suspected 
of  hypocrisy  because  he  made  profes¬ 
sions  of  devotion  to  the  Church  and 
poked  fun  at  its  ministers.  Yet  we  do 
not  suspect  him  of  being  insincere  in 
his  glowing  praise  of  philosophy  and  sci¬ 
ence  and  poetry  because  he  laughed  at 
bad  philosophers,  mediocre  poets  and  in¬ 
different  men  of  science.  It  was  inherent 
in  his  humour  always  to  see  two  sides 
of  a  question;  he  was  the  most  patriotic 
of  Spaniards,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  point 
out  “las  faltas  de  Espana.”  A  few  mis¬ 
prints  have  been  overlooked.  On  page 
161  Gilvez  de  Montalb^n  has  become 
V61ez  de  Montalb^n  and  on  page  179 
Sannazzaro  dies  “In  1547  when  Cer¬ 
vantes  was  seventeen.” — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

K  Rosario  Beltrin  Nunez.  Rmz  India. 

Buenos  Aires.  Ateneo.  1943.  214 
pages. — ^The  name  of  Rosario  Beltrin 
Nunez,  author  of  Sol  de  amanecer 
(poems),  Tierra  Brava  (short  stories) 
and  of  a  half-dozen  other  books,  is  some¬ 
times  mentioned  along  with  that  of 
Gabriela  Mistral.  Her  first  novel,  whose 
drama  unfolds  in  her  native  Santiago 
del  Estero,  in  matd-drinking  northern 
Argentina,  confirms  the  previous  admi¬ 
rations  and  predictions  of  her  discerning 
critics. 

Raiz  india  is  the  story  of  a  wealthy 
widow  in  Buenos  Aires  who,  disheart¬ 
ened  by  the  infidelities  of  her  lover,  but 
unconsciously  impelled  by  the  call  of 
her  Quichua  ancestors,  returns  to  her 
place  of  birth  in  Santiago.  There  she 
discovers  that  her  mother,  whom  she 
had  believed  dead,  is  still  living  and  is 
an  Indian.  She  falls  in  love  with  the 
son  of  her  deceased  father’s  friend.  The 
efforts  of  an  erotic  old  dandy  to  spoil 
her  romance  by  exhuming  her  past  and 
the  arrival  of  the  former  lover  result  in 
tragedy  but  do  not  prevent  her  marriage 
to  her  santiagueho. 

Although  some  readers  may  feel  that 
the  intensity  of  dramatic  interest  could 


have  been  achieved  more  effectively 
through  the  omission  of  certain  descrip¬ 
tions,  this  narrative  of  redemption 
through  love  and  through  environmental 
and  racial  re-rooting,  moving  on  an  un¬ 
dertow  of  local  legends  skilfully  con¬ 
verted  into  meaningful  symbols,  achieves 
for  the  most  part  an  artistic  unity  usual¬ 
ly  lacking  in  first  novels. — Boyd  G.  Car¬ 
ter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

^  Ferdinand  Bruckner.  Simdn  Bolivar. 

New  York.  Aurora.  1945. 158  pages. 
$2.40  and  $3.60. — Bruckner’s  dramati¬ 
zation  of  the  Venezuelan  war  of  libera¬ 
tion,  carried  to  its  successful  conclusion 
under  the  leadership  of  Simdn  BoHvar, 
consists  of  two  major  parts:  Der  Kampf 
mit  dem  Engel  and  Der  Kampf  mit  dem 
Drachen.  The  two  plays  tell  the  story 
of  Bolivar’s  conversion  from  romantic 
idealism  to  political  “realism.”  Obvious¬ 
ly,  the  author  has  seized  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  air  his  views  on  such  acutely  up- 
to-date  problems  as  colonial  imperialism 
and  racial  intolerance.  On  the  whole,  the 
plot  is  skilfully  composed,  although  both 
the  action  and  the  characters  convey  to 
the  reader  a  stronger  sense  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  ideas  of  the  author  than 
of  the  times  and  the  personality  of  his 
hero.  While  Bruckner  in  this  work  ap¬ 
pears  free  from  the  eccentricities  of  some 
of  his  earlier  creations,  he  has  retained 
and  uses  to  advantage  his  cool  and  spar¬ 
kling  dialectic.  He  lacks,  however,  the 
historical  insight  to  appreciate  the  full 
scope  of  the  problems  figuring  in  the 
South  American  wars  of  independence, 
and  he  definitely  overstates  Bolivar’s 
supposed  “Pan-American  dream.”  His 
chiaroscuro  -  technique,  moreover,  be¬ 
comes  a  fruitful  source  of  emotionally 
weighed  biases  and  unhistorical  distor¬ 
tions. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford 
University. 

^  Alejandro  Casona.  La  darna  del  alba. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1944.  163 
pages.  $1.50.  m-n. — Alejandro  Casona’s 
virtuosity  was  never  more  evident  than 
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in  this  absorbing  poetic  and  symbolic 
drama.  It  is  as  cleverly  constructed  and, 
in  spite  of  its  occasional  neglect  of  mo¬ 
tivation,  as  crammed  with  suspense  as 
the  season’s  smartest  mystery  story.  It 
has  wise  and  witty  passages  which 
breathe  the  quaint  spirit  of  those  most 
Spanish  of  Spaniards,  the  Asturian  coun¬ 
tryfolk.  And  it  has  deep  and  delicate 
poetry  and  heart-searching  pathos.  Ca- 
sona  has  been  able  to  introduce  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  supernatural  (which,  right¬ 
ly  understood,  is  the  supremely  natural 
or  the  natural  whose  motivation  is  be¬ 
coming  plain  to  our  dull  intelligences) 
with  almost  complete  success.  The  pro¬ 
tagonist,  as  a  matter  of  fact  (interpreted 
at  the  first  performance  in  Buenos  Aires 
by  the  talented  Spanish  actress  Marga¬ 
rita  Xirgu,  who  created  the  role  of  Ca- 
sona’s  “sirena  varada”  a  dozen  years 
ago  in  Madrid),  is  a  spirit,  the  female 
counterpart  of  Longfellow’s  “Reaper 
whose  name  is  Death,’’  and  the  Asturian 
peasants  whom  the  sympathetic  “dama 
del  alba’’  transports  into  the  mysterious 
Beyond  are  types  and  instances,  although 
they  are  at  the  same  time  vivid  and  lov¬ 
able  individuals.  There  have  been  few 
more  appealing  plays  anywhere  in  re¬ 
cent  years. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Maria  Luiza  Cordeiro.  Um  olhar 
para  a  vida.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo. 
1945.  272  pages. — This  short  but  sub¬ 
stantial  novel,  winner  of  an  important 
prize  conferred  by  the  Academia  Pau- 
lense  de  Letras,  is  a  study  of  two  orphan 
sisters,  whose  characters  are  contrasted 
with  sympathy  and  understanding. 
There  is  nothing  very  striking  or  dra¬ 
matic  in  their  life.  One  of  the  sisters 
wishes  that  she  had  received  a  modern 
education  and  not  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  with  romantic  ideas.  The  too  happy 
endings  of  novels  and  films  were  one  of 
the  influences  which  led  to  her  own  un¬ 
doing.  The  present  novel  is  careful  to 
end  with  a  very  mixed  happiness.  The 
story  is  simply  told,  the  dialogue  is  nat¬ 
ural  and  ordinary  and  the  simple  style 


fits  the  subject.  The  form  “onibus’’  is 
perhaps  less  ugly  than  “omnibus”  and 
it  may  develop  into  “oni”  or  “nibe”  as  a 
Portuguese  counterpart  to  the  English 
‘bus’.  But  long  acquaintance  with  the 
Portuguese  language  will  scarcely  help 
us  in  such  a  sentence  as  “As  mo^as  que 
faziam  o  footing,  exibindo  toilettes.” 
Probably  the  phrase  “to  make  the  foot¬ 
ing”  is  well  known  to  Brazilian  readers, 
but  it  seems  out  of  place  in  a  novel  which 
interests  us  by  its  unpretentious  narra¬ 
tive. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

*  Alexander  Granach.  Da  geht  ein 

Mensch.  Stockholm.  Neuer  Verlag. 
1945. 428  pages. — In  view  of  the  amount 
of  legend,  phantasy  and  romantic  specu¬ 
lation  woven  into  the  material  of  his  in¬ 
teresting  thespian  career,  Alexander 
Granach’s  autobiography  is  righdy 
called  a  novel.  Born  in  an  East  Galician 
village  with  a  predominandy  Ukrainian 
population,  with  only  a  scattering  of 
Jewish  families,  the  author  leaves  a  mem¬ 
orable  recording  of  village  environ¬ 
ment  and  crowded  domestic  interiors, 
of  superstition  and  intimate  social  types. 
He  starts  life  precariously,  is  first  a 
baker,  then  a  carpenter,  until  after  many 
vicissitudes  he  reaches  his  goal,  the  stage. 

Granach  has  apparendy  lived  his  lifc 
not  so  much  as  a  professional  but  as  an 
avid  connoisseur  of  human  values.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  simple  earthy  prose 
of  his  tale,  and  in  his  imaginative  han¬ 
dling  of  the  sequel  of  Shakespeare’s 
Shylock  with  its  broad  appeal  to  brother¬ 
hood  and  humanity.  This  world  of  anec¬ 
dote  and  impression  is  full  of  interest. 
The  picture  is  overcrowded  with  detail, 
the  style  often  diffuse  and  undistin¬ 
guished.  But  Alexander  Granach  has 
produced  a  sincere  record  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  which,  if  not  a  work  of  art,  is  at 
least  a  document  of  rare  human  interest. 
— Franl^  H.  Wood.  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity. 

^  T.  T.  Heine.  Ich  wane  auf  W under. 

Stockholm.  Neuer  Verlag.  1945. 573 
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pages. — This  is  an  extraordinary  book 
by  any  standard  and  on  any  terms.  It  is 
rare  enough  for  a  man  of  over  seventy 
to  write  a  first  novel;  but  when  he  pro¬ 
duces  a  full  length  novel  of  such  quality 
as  this,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
one  must  almost  believe  in  the  “Wun- 
der”  which  inspired  his  title,  and  which,' 
both  verbally  and  in  fact,  dot  the  pages 
of  the  book  (I  noted  at  least  a  dozen 
such  references).  For  by  the  author’s 
own  statement,  it  was  written  in  Oslo 
in  1941,  and  in  the  following  year 
friendly  Norwegians  helped  him  and 
his  book  find  safety  in  Sweden. 

The  externals  of  the  story  are  quickly 
told.  It  purports  to  be  the  autobiography 
of  a  German,  from  his  birth  in  the  Wil- 
helminian  era  to  his  narrow  escape,  with 
wife  and  small  son,  from  the  chaos 
which  presages  a  disastrous  war.  In  be¬ 
tween  lies  a  phantasmagoria  of  personal 
adventure  intermingled  with  political 
and  social  satire,  and  with  powerful  ap¬ 
peals  for  world  peace.  The  author’s  orig¬ 
inal  profession — ^he  was  a  great  illustra¬ 
tor,  noted  for  his  contributions  to  Sim- 
plicissimus — reveals  itself  not  only  in 
the  attention  paid  to  painting  and  draw¬ 
ing,  but  also  in  the  vividly  pictorial 
character  of  his  writing. 

It  is  less  easy  to  convey  the  peculiar 
charm  which  pervades  the  entire  book, 
and  which  induced  this  reviewer  to  read 
every  page  and  line,  and  reread  not  a 
few  of  them.  Part  of  it,  of  course,  is  the 
author’s  searching  and  lambent  wit, 
which  tends  to  veil  the  sordidness  of  the 
actual  scene.  Part  of  it  derives  from  a 
genuine  gift  for  characterization,  where¬ 
by  even  minor  figures  are  endowed  with 
life  and  interest  us  as  persons.  Part  is 
due  to  the  reader’s  insistence  on  relating 
persons  and  events  in  the  story  to  his¬ 
toric  figures  and  happenings.  Part,  no 
doubt,  springs  from  the  author’s  excep¬ 
tional  personality,  which  wins  admira¬ 
tion  and  affection. 

Inexhaustible,  it  seems,  is  the  author’s 
inventiveness  in  name-giving,  one  of  the 
criteria  of  the  original  mind.  To  cite 


only  a  few  out  of  dozens,  there  are 
“Onkel  Nevermind,”  painters  “Binde- 
wald”  and  “Muhling”  and  “Ur- 
schleim,”  citizens  “Lcibenfrost,”  “Wir- 
sing,”  “Sodbrenn,”  “Steinbeis,”  “Bieder- 
holt,”  or  exotic  names  like  “Quartaller,” 
“Daffodil,”  “Chuzky,”  “Guggemos,” 
“Pubius,”  “Guido  von  Pressath,”  and  so 
on.  The  hero’s  odd  name  “Emmaus”  de¬ 
rives  from  a  confusion  of  baby<arriagcs 
which  leads  to  his  appearance  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  which  had  sent  a  baby  girl  to  the 
park:  the  shift  from  Emma  to  Emmaus 
parallels  the  sudden  change  of  sex  of  the 
baby,  and  carries  a  faint  odor  of  sanctity 
along  with  it — although  the  hero  is  any¬ 
thing  but  saindy. 

While  there  is  much  sunny  humor  in 
the  book,  there  is  also  enough  of  bidng 
irony  and  satire  too.  I  must  content  my¬ 
self  with  a  single  quotation:  Emmaus 
does  illustrations  of  “Dynamissimus”  for 
a  pacifisdc  journal,  one  of  which  shows 
him  saying  to  Krupp:  “Bravo,  lieber 
Krupp,  ich  erhebe  Sie  in  den  erblichen 
Adelsstand  . . .  heissen  also  ab  heute  von 
Krupp,  die  Kriegsverletzten  bekommen 
zur  Erinnerung  an  Sie  den  Titel  Kriip- 
pel.” 

As  aforesaid,  no  review  can  do  full 
justice  to  such  a  book;  I  can  only  say 
that  no  reader  will  lay  it  down  unre¬ 
warded. — Bayard  Q.  Morgan.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Franz  Hellens.  FantSmes  vivants. 

Bruxelles.  Lumi^re.  1944.  229 

pages. — ^The  first  two  stories  recall  the 
Doppelganger  motif  dear  to  certain  ro¬ 
manticists  like  Hoffmann,  but  in  Hellens 
there  is  none  of  the  caricature  and  ro¬ 
mantic  irony  usually  found  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  conteurs.  His  is  the  realm  of  rS- 
alitis  jantastiques  and  his  art  consists  in 
keeping  a  perfect  balance  between  the 
two  apparendy  contradictory  concepts. 
Thus  a  middle-aged  man  meets  the 
wraith  of  his  own  youth  and  is  at  once 
attracted  and  repelled.  Is  it  all  a  dream 
or  does  he  actually  rub  elbows  with  his 
double?  (Ma  jeunesse  et  mot.) — A 
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father,  unhappy  in  his  family  life, 
watches  with  mingled  pity  and  terror 
his  daughter  as  she  struggles  with  the 
incubus  of  his  own  aspirations  and  fail¬ 
ures.  Once  he  followed  her  in  the  street: 
“Elle  allait  oh  j’6tais  all6  moi-m£me 
mille  fois  avant  elle,  c’est-4-dire  nulle 
part.”  Only  after  his  disappearance — by 
suicide  perhaps,  in  order  to  deliver  her 
— is  there  a  hint  that  she  may  live  an  un¬ 
trammelled  life  (Le  phre  et  la  fUle.) — 
Again  a  disrupted  couple  is  presented: 
the  wife  seeks  consolation  for  her  unful¬ 
filled  aspirations  in  dreams  fostered  by 
romantically  sentimental  fiction  while 
the  husband  asks  his  from  drink.  (Le 
femme  et  f  homme.) — ^The  last  story,  Le 
solitaire,  was  perhaps  suggested  by  the 
author’s  direct  observation  in  the  course 
of  his  profession:  he  is  a  librarian.  Here 
we  have  a  vivid  portrait  of  a  kind  of 
wandering  Jew,  who  never  speaks.  He 
is  presented  as  seen  by  a  fellow  student 
at  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  and  by  his 
concierge.  The  plots  are  all  very  slight: 
interest  is  in  the  enigma  which  the  read¬ 
er  is  left  to  solve.  The  author  tells  sober¬ 
ly  all  that  he  could  learn  of  his  person¬ 
ages,  but  mysterious  they  remain  to  him 
and  to  us.  Hellens’  quest  is  for  new 
truth,  just  beyond  the  frontiers  of  every¬ 
day  experience;  he  always  maintains  con¬ 
tact  with  reality. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

^  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Ewald  Tragy. 

Edited  by  Richard  Mises.  New  York. 
Johannespresse.  1944.  71  pages. — Carl 
Sieber’s  book  on  the  young  Rilke  ends 
with  his  last  day  in  Prague,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1896.  The  published  collection  of 
letters  and  diaries  starts  with  the  year 
1899.  Rilke’s  year  in  Munich,  1896-97, 
is  the  one  of  which  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  In  this  autobiographical  novel, 
Rilke  recounts  his  last  Sunday  in  Prague, 
at  a  family  reunion,  his  suffering  from 
his  isolation,  and  his  plans  for  flight; 
then  his  first  days  in  Munich,  where  in 
his  loneliness  and  bewilderment  he  meets 
two  writers,  who  obviously  are  Wilhelm 


von  Scholz  and  Jakob  Wassermann.  The 
story  has  been  printed  only  once,  in  a 
bibliophile  edition  of  95  copies,  so  that 
this  is  for  practical  purposes  a  first  edi¬ 
tion.  The  editor  expresses  the  belief  that 
the  year  1899,  generally  considered  the 
date  of  composition,  is  too  early.  That 
seems  likely  for  the  second  part.  Scholz 
is  treated  with  contemptuous  irony, 
which  only  later  years  can  have  brought 
about.  Easter  1898  finds  Rilke  a  guest 
in  the  Konstanz  home  of  Scholz,  in  Au¬ 
gust  1898  Rilke  reviews  Scholz’s  Hohen- 
l^lingen  (dedicated  to  himself)  with 
great  praise,  in  April  1899  he  writes 
Scholz  a  friendly  letter,  accompanying  a 
gift  of  his  books.  It  seems  impossible 
that  Rilke  would  draw  such  a  caricamre 
of  one  whom  he  calls  a  friend.  The  crude 
realism  of  the  first  part,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  point  to  an  earlier  period. 
Its  tone  is  quite  too  similar  to  Rilke’s 
Das  Familienfesty  written  in  1897.  In  the 
second  part  he  tries  much  harder  to  lift 
reality  to  some  level  of  art,  and  he  intro¬ 
duces  a  typical  Rilkean  theme:  he  is 
pushed  away  by  the  strong  presence  of 
an  unseen  former  inhabitant  of  his  fur¬ 
nished  room,  so  that  he  is  made  a  stran¬ 
ger  or  an  intruder.  The  story  ends  with 
an  ardent  and  bitter  letter  to  his  mother, 
begging  for  motherliness.  But,  in  the 
story,  the  letter  is  burned. — The  book 
is  especially  interesting  for  its  witness  to 
the  many  skins  Rilke  had  to  shed  before 
he  could  wear  his  own. — Werner  Vord- 
triede.  Princeton  University. 

Miscellaneous 

^  Diccionario  Manual  Espasa-Calpe. 

Buenos  Aires-M6xico.  Espasa-Calpe. 
1945.  1379  pages. — Almost  exactly  ten 
years  ago,  the  disorders  in  Spain  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  decade  of  confusion  which  has 
hampered  scholarly  activity  everywhere. 
One  of  the  minor  misfortunes  incident 
to  the  world-cataclysm  has  been  its  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  revision  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  reference  books.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  the  sterling  publishing  firm 
which  in  Spain  produced  the  world’s 
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completest  general  encyclopedia,  has 
now,  in  the  Argentine  and  in  Mexico, 
launched  a  new  one-volume  encyclo¬ 
pedic  dictionary  of  real  merit.  The  Dic- 
cionarto  Manual  Espasa-Calpe  is  a  thor¬ 
oughly  honest  and  capably  handled  en¬ 
terprise,  entirely  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  best  of  similar  small  works 
which  have  been  compiled  in  Germany, 
France,  the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where.  Dictionary  and  cyclopedia  are 
thrown  together  under  one  alphabetiza¬ 
tion,  which  on  the  whole  is  quite  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  their  separation.  Statistics 
arc  very  recent,  which  they  usually  were 
not  in  the  otherwise  excellent  Laroussc 
series.  All  information  is  given  concisely, 
which  has  made  it  possible  to  pack  an 
unbelievable  amount  of  it  into  a  modest- 
looking  litde  volume.  Relatively  more 
attention  is  paid  to  Latin  American  mat¬ 
ters  than  has  ever  before  been  the  case 
in  a  standard  reference  work,  which  is 
all  to  the  good.  Latin  America  has  been 
a  little  slow  in  attaining  professionalism 
in  some  lines,  but  this  excellent  diction¬ 
ary  is  a  long  step  in  that  direction.  In 
thoroughness,  in  judicious  balance  of 
material,  in  accuracy,  in  press  work,  in 
binding,  this  work  represents  a  distinct 
advance  over  similar  books  which  have 
come  out  of  Latin  America  in  the  past. 
It  isn’t  faultless,  but  it  is  a  brave  begin¬ 
ning. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Jos^  Fcrratcr  Mora.  Variaciones 
sobre  el  espiritu.  Buenos  Aires.  Suda- 
mcricana.  1945.  155  pages.  $2.  m-n. — A 
scries  of  five  essays  on  related  topics: 
Del  intelectual  y  de  su  relacidn  con  el 
politico;  De  la  probable  condicidn  del 
espiritu;  De  la  expresidn  filosdfica;  De  la 
contencidn  literaria;  De  la  unidad  ultima 
de  la  filosofia  y  la  poesia. — ^Thc  first  es¬ 
say  affirms  that  the  function  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  is  to  think  and  that  it  is  his 
right  to  be  unconcerned  about  the  imme¬ 
diate  application  of  his  thinking  to  ac¬ 
tion.  The  function  of  the  politician,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  adapt  his  thought 
to  immediate  action  and  the  exercise  of 


power.  A  free  society  is  one  in  which 
these  two  functions  can  coexist  without 
molesting  each  other.  It  seems  to  the  re¬ 
viewer  that  the  main  shortcoming  of  a 
philosophical  essay  of  this  kind  is  that 
its  extreme  conciseness  does  not  allow 
the  author  to  include  the  necessary  evi¬ 
dence  for  his  assertions. — The  author  is 
all  for  conciseness  in  De  la  contencidn 
literaria,  although  he  does  not  believe 
that  any  a  priori  rule  regarding  the  need 
for  conciseness  can  be  established  with¬ 
out  danger  to  creative  work.  There  are 
certainly  times  when  conciseness  impov¬ 
erishes  a  work,  as  when  a  philosophical 
essay  fails  to  exhibit  the  logical  ante¬ 
cedents  of  the  author’s  conclusions. — In 
De  la  expresidn  filosdfica,  Ferrater 
praises  Nietzsche’s  aphoristic  philosophy 
as  a  break  in  the  tradition  of  systematic 
philosophy.  But  is  aphoristic  pUlosophy 
less  traditional  than  systematic  philoso¬ 
phy?  The  Pre-Socratics;  the  Post-So- 
cratics  who  combatted  Aristotle’s  logic 
in  the  third  century  B.  C.;  the  Roman 
Stoics,  the  French  moralists  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  were  aphoristic  philoso¬ 
phers. — De  la  probable  condicidn  del 
espiritu  plays  charmingly,  in  the  Kierke¬ 
gaard  manner,  about  the  key  paradox 
of  the  weakness  and  streng^  of  the 
mind. — Manuel  Olguin.  University  of 
California. 

S.  M.  Neuschloss.  Fundamentos  de 

la  bioloffia  moderna.  Rosario,  Argen¬ 
tina.  Editorial  Rosario.  1945.  232  pages. 
$6.  m-n. — ^Dr.  Neuschloss,  Hungarian 
physician,  biologist  and  philosopher, 
came  to  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires 
in  1922  at  the  age  of  30,  after  several 
years  of  teaching  in  Hungarian  and  Ger¬ 
man  institutions.  He  is  now  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile.  His  clear  and  readable 
work  on  the  present  status  of  biological 
studies  is  rather  uniquely  important.  It 
is  not  a  school  text-bmk — there  is  not  a 
page  in  it  that  an  intelligent  layman  can¬ 
not  read  without  a  dictionary — ^nor  has  it 
more  than  the  remotest  relation  to  the 
“believe  it  or  not”  presentations  of  sci- 
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entific  matters  published  by  the  ultra- 
popular  magazines.  Dr.  Neuschloss  is 
the  most  serious  and  thorough  of  schol¬ 
ars,  although  he  is  no  lover  of  esoterism. 
He  has  undertaken  to  acquaint  the  well- 
educated  public  with  the  progress  of 
biological  science,  without  any  painful 
effort  to  amuse  or  impress  his  readers, 
but  only  to  inform  them.  He  discusses 
the  scope  of  biology;  the  nature  of  bio- 
It^ical  method;  the  origins,  evolution 
and  various  forms  of  life;  the  general 
functions  of  living  beings;  the  relations 
of  living  beings  with  their  environment; 
the  co-ordination  and  integration  of  the 
phenomena  of  life;  what  appear  to  be 
the  causes  of  aging  and  death;  life  and 
consciousness;  and  the  biological  foun¬ 
dations  of  social  life.  The  last  chapter, 
with  its  soberly  optimistic  conclusion,  is 
profoundly  impressive  and  encouraging. 
Any  serious  reader,  without  reference  to 
his  scientific  bent  or  acquired  scientific 
background,  will  find  this  book  profit¬ 
able.—//.  K.  L. 

*  Pierre  Verger.  Fiestas  y  Danzas  en 
el  Cuzco  y  en  los  Andes.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sudamericana.  1945.  199  pages. 
$20  m.-n. — A  superb  collection  of  148 
photographs,  approximately  8  by  754 
inches  in  size,  portraying  the  religious 
pageantry,  costumes,  masks,  dances,  and 
musical  instruments  of  the  Indians  of 
Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador.  Several 
close-ups  constitute  interesting  studies  of 
facial  characteristics.  These  tangible  fac¬ 
tors,  however,  are  not  all  that  is  revealed 
in  these  photographs.  The  latter  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  tell  a 
continuous  story  from  beginning  to  end. 
A  striking  nn-  throughout  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  the  tenacious  adherence  of  the 
Andean  Indian  to  his  aboriginal  culture. 
Though  adaptations  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  costumes  and  dances  of  Euro¬ 
pean  origin  are  in  evidence,  those  which 
arc  dominant  in  the  majority  of  the  pho¬ 
tographs  arc  distinctly  native  creations. 
Even  that  which  has  been  adapted  from 
the  white  has  been  so  thoroughly  assimi¬ 


lated  that  now  it  is  more  Indian  than 
anything  else.  This  applies  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  as  well,  in  what  pertains  both 
to  worship  and  pageantry.  The  “Indiani- 
zation”  of  the  culture  introduced  by  the 
conqueror  is  emphatically  brought  out, 
as  a  characteristic  factor,  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  by  the  well-known  Peru¬ 
vian  scholar  Luis  Valcirccl,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  English  and  French  translations 
as  well  as  in  the  original  Spanish.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  essay,  in  what 
pertains  to  the  analysis  of  the  dance, 
should  limit  itself  almost  totally  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  classification.  For  a  description  of 
the  dances  portrayed  in  this  collection 
we  still  must  resort  to  such  scattered 
works  as  those  of  the  early  chroniclers 
or  of  writers  like  Hildebrando  Castro 
Pozo  (Nuestra  comunidad  indigena, 
Lima,  1924)  or  Carleton  Beals  (Fire  on 
the  Andes,  Philadelphia,  1934). 

Pierre  Verger  has  caught  in  his  mag¬ 
nificent  photographs  not  only  the  exu¬ 
berance  of  a  colorful  folk  at  fiesta  time, 
but  also  their  very  soul.  He  is  a  true 
artist,  with  a  keen  sense  for  the  dramatic 
and  the  meaningful. — A.  M.  de  la  Torre. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 


According  to  B.  Kamenetsky,  writing 
in  The  American  Review  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  first 
American  whose  writings  were  translat¬ 
ed  into  Russian. 

The  French  Review  for  May,  1945, 
carried  a  Bibliography  of  French  Text 
Bool(s  published  in  the  United  States 
from  1940  to  1945,  compiled  by  Grace 
and  Harry  Kurz. 

THE  TWAIN  DO  MEET 
SOMETIMES 

“Receiving  for  transmission  a  mes¬ 
sage  addressed  to  San  Mateo,  California, 
an  intelligent  young  woman  in  a  certain 
war-time  Ministry  in  London  routed  it 
to  Bagdad.” — Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly. 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  “Head-Liners") 

*  Pierre  Belperron  et  Georges  Ander-  pery  in  Greek  art,  and  the  city  of  Athens, 
sen.  La  deuxieme  guerre  mondiale.  ancient  and  modern.  Both  authors  (ap- 

Paris.  Plon.  1945.  240  pages.  100  fr. —  parently  man  and  wife)  have  worked 

This  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  regular  at  the  French  School  at  Athens  and  have 

history  of  World  War  II,  with  detailed  published  books  on  language,  art  and 

strategic  aims,  political  factors,  and  his-  archaeology  in  France,  Greece,  and 
torical  judgments.  Such  a  history  must  Brazil.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  pen- 
wait  upon  a  fuller  publication  of  docu-  and-ink  sketches  and  contains  four  maps, 
ments  and  special  studies.  The  authors  — L.  R.  Lind.  University  of  Kansas, 

have  therefore  been  content  to  give 

merely  a  factual  chronological  outline,  M  Desire  Denuit. /ran  Tousseul.Uhom- 
week  by  week  and  month  by  month,  rne  et  Voeuvre.  Bruxelles.  Office  de 
with  plenty  of  dates.  There  are  nine  Publicity.  Collection  Nationale.  1945.  82 
good  black-and-white  maps  to  illustrate  pages.— M.  Denuit  has  already  published 
the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  Nazi  studies  of  Jean  Tousseul.  The  pres- 

armies.  The  volume  appears  to  be  accur-  ent  booklet  contains  the  essence  of  the 

ate.  It  is  a  convenient  handbook  for  re-  preceding  volumes  and  adds  details  re¬ 
calling  to  mind  the  exact  sequence  of  lating  to  the  formal  reconciliation  of  the 

events  which  one  remembers  to  have  dying  author  with  the  Church.  All  his 

heard  over  the  radio  or  read  about  in  work  reveals  the  deepest  sympathy  with 

the  newspapers.  It  covers  the  war  in  Eu-  suffering  humanity  and  his  readers  will 

rope  and  Africa  but  not  in  the  Far  East,  echo  the  words  of  the  priest  who  attend- 

— Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University.  cd  him  in  his  last  hours:  “Votre  mari 

est  un  saint,  Madame.”  The  rapid  review 

*  Anne-Marie  et  Antoine  Bon.  La  oi  his  literary  production  stresses  his  in- 

Gr^ce  ne  meurt  pas.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  defatigable  artistic  conscienciousness: 

Atlantica.  1944.  166  pages.— Four  essays  fcan  Tousseul  was  here  a  disciple  of 

on  ancient  and  modern  Greek  art  and  Flaubert.  He  held  his  task  to  be  the 

history  by  two  French  scholars,  pub-  faithful  presentation  of  the  past  and 

lished  in  French  in  Brazil— a  truly  cos-  present  of  his  beloved  Mosane  region: 

mopolitan  arrangement  and  one  more  fic  would  raise  an  enduring  monument 

proof  of  the  extent  to  which  South  to  the  heroic  simplicity  of  his  fellow- 

America  looks  toward  France  for  its  cul-  countrymen.  He  is  essentially  a  poet  in 

tural  ideals  and  stimulation  even  in  his  vision  of  his  village  and  he  possesses 

France’s  defeat.  This  leaning  toward  the  generalizing  power  of  the  poet  to 

France  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  our  make  of  it  a  microcosm.  His  wide  appeal 

neighborly  dealings  with  the  “nations  «  proved  by  translations  of  parts  of  his 

to  the  south.”  These  pieces  are  public  work  into  eight  languages.— Be«;.  M. 

lectures  delivered  before  the  Liga  Greco-  Wood  bridge.  Reed  College. 

Brasileira  and  the  Associa^ao  de  Cultura 

Franco-Brasileira;  they  are  full  of  simply  *  Lucienne  Favre.  Mourad.  Paris.  De- 
phrased  information  about  ancient  nocl.  1944.  456  pages.  145  fr. — This 
Greek  cultural  ideals,  the  history  of  record  of  a  life  in  Algeria  under  French 
Greece  from  the  Middle  Ages  onward,  rule  was  doubdess  inspired  largely  by 
Homer  the  blind  wandering  poet,  dra-  the  fall  of  France  in  1^0  and  the  fear 
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of  a  new  master. — Mourad  describes  his 
childhood  in  the  douar  of  his  father, 
proud  Kabyle  chieftain  who,  forced  to 
eat  the  “salt”  of  the  conqueror,  gives 
reluctant  loyalty.  His  ill  will  and  deep 
distrust  of  everything  Christian  have  al¬ 
ready  given  way  to  some  respect  for  the 
French  and  their  institutions,  and  Mou¬ 
rad  enters  the  Normal  School  in  Algiers. 
After  a  difficult  process  of  adjustment  to 
Western  thought  and  regulations,  as 
painful  as  wearing  his  first  pair  of  shoes, 
and  after  many  years  of  confusion  neces¬ 
sitating  the  help  of  “kif,”  Mourad,  teach¬ 
er,  song  writer,  radio  speaker,  takes  a 
respected  place  in  the  world  of  the  con¬ 
queror.  But  he  is  not  a  renegade;  he 
clings  to  the  customs  of  his  people  as  he 
clings  to  his  old  burnous,  and  his  point 
of  view  on  women  is  still  Moslem.  He  is 
loyal  to  the  two  worlds.  He  suffers  in¬ 
justice  and  discrimination,  yet  French 
policies,  bungling,  ignorant  at  times,  are 
kind,  respect  customs,  religions,  bring 
progress  to  the  natives. — ^The  book  teems 
with  color  and  quaint  information,  as 
well  as  with  stimulating  thinking. — 
Berthe  Webb.  Skiatook,  Oklahoma. 

*  Edouard  Helsey.  Non-R6sistance  ou 
le  chemin  de  V Abattoir.  1918-1940. 
Paris.  Paul  Dupont.  1945.  222  pages. — 
This  book  by  a  French  journalist  who 
has  bitter  memories  of  the  interbellum 
period  will  provoke  thought  even  in 
those  who  disagree  sharply  with  certain 
of  its  conclusions.  The  author  states  can¬ 
didly  that  he  is  not  attempting  an  histori¬ 
cal  work,  that  he  is  writing  from  Vichy 
“sans  r^f^rences,  sans  dossiers,  sans 
m^e  la  disposition  d’une  biblioth^- 
que”;  but  he  is  sure  of  his  memory  and 
of  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  what  he 
says.  He  has  also  a  disturbing  way  of 
quoting  verbatim  important  conversa¬ 
tions  without  offering  proof  that  he  was 
present.  He  attacks  violently  some  popu¬ 
lar  idols:  “Un  homme  fit  plus  qu’aucun 
autre  pour  nous  conduire  i  notre  perte. 
II  s'appelait  Aristide  Briand.”  Strese- 
maim  is  presented  as  the  forerunner  of 


Hitler:  “son  machiav^lisme  avait  r^ussi 
if  rendre  possible  une  guerre  prochaine.” 
Such  statements  require  more  justifica¬ 
tion  than  is  offered  in  the  slender  vol¬ 
ume.  The  picture  of  the  wrangling  and 
short-sighted  self-seeking  of  the  Allies,  of 
the  weakness  and  blundering  inconsist¬ 
ency  of  the  Geneva  League  in  dealing 
with  international  crises  does  carry  con¬ 
viction  and  should  lead  to  anguished 
meditation.  M.  Helsey’s  appeal  is  for 
union  without  illusions — which  will  in¬ 
volve  sacrifices  on  all  sides — ^and  for  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Germany.  He  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  Russia  will  place  its  power 
at  the  service  of  a  free  world.  Distrust 
of  her  motives,  cleverly  fomented  by  the 
Nazis,  was  a  prime  cause  of  the  second 
world  conflict. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

*  Rend  Janson.  J'avais  un  sabre.  Al¬ 
giers.  Chariot.  1945.  108  pages. — 
Written  in  1940,  forbidden  by  German 
censorship  in  1941,  and  finally  printed 
in  1945,  this  little  volume  gives  a  vivid 
and  beautifully  written  picture  of  French 
prisoners  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  fall 
of  France.  It  begins  on  June  19,  1940, 
six  days  before  the  armistice,  with  a 
ragged,  confused  column  of  defeated 
French  being  driven  westward  from  the 
Seine  toward  Orleans.  They  were  herd¬ 
ed  into  a  concentration  camp  with  the 
usual  vermin,  dysentery  and  poor  food. 
But  they  kept  up  their  spirits.  Bits  of 
clean  linen,  food,  even  a  book  or  two 
were  brought  by  relatives  who  walked 
scores  of  miles  to  bring  and  get  news  of 
loved  ones.  There  are  the  conversations 
in  which  fellow-prisoners  related  their 
own  past  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
capture.  After  a  couple  of  months  the 
author  eluded  the  guard,  got  to  Paris, 
and  then  succeeded  in  making  his  way 
southward  to  freedom  in  unoccupied 
France.  Most  of  his  fellow-prisoners 
were  soon  transported  to  slave  for  the 
Germans  in  Upper  Silesia.  It  is  a  mov¬ 
ing  story,  told  simply  with  a  kind  of 
indomitable  gaiety. -Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 
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X  Albert  Lebrun.  Timoignage.  Paris. 

Plon.  1945.  100  fr. — ^Albert  Lebrun, 
last  President  of  the  Third  French  Re¬ 
public,  is  a  handsome,  dignified,  honest, 
intelligent  man.  Before  he  entered  the 
Elys^,  he  had  been  an  engineer  and  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  chiefly  in  technical 
posts.  Under  difficult  circumstances,  he 
served  his  full  seven  years  so  acceptably 
that  he  was  re-elected — ^like  Jules  Grevy. 
But  the  book  confirms  the  unanimous 
verdia:  Lebrun  was  an  ideal  King  Log, 
respectable  mediocrity  incarnate,  “un 
Monsieur  distingu^  comme  tout  le  mon- 
de,”  the  Henri  Bordeaux  of  the  political 
world. 

He  disapproved  of  the  Front  Popu- 
laire,  but  could  not  seriously  check  it. 
He  condemns  as  unrealistic  and  unpatri¬ 
otic  the  men  who  wanted  France,  in 
1938,  to  fulfill  her  formal  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Czechoslovakia:  “France  was 
not  ready.”  But,  in  1939,  when  the  situ¬ 
ation  had  grown  conceivably  worse,  he 
virtuously  affirms  that  “honor  demanded 
that  France  should  help  Poland.”  No 
light  is  thrown  on  the  hesitations  of  the 
Government  in  June  1940.  Lebrun  was 
evidendy  passive:  he  does  not  want  to 
admit  his  own  confusion  and  impotence. 
One  decisive  “testimony”:  he  was  not 
forced,  or  even  tricked,  out  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  He  recognized  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Petain  regime,  and  quietly  accepted 
the  fact  that  he  was  without  a  job.  His 
short  term  of  imprisonment  in  Germany 
—almost  a  kidnaping — is  a  mysterious 
episode.  Some  Germans — and  a  few 
Americans — toyed  with  the  idea  of  “re¬ 
storing”  Lebrun,  as  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  de  Gaulle.  Lebrun  himself  shows 
how  foolish  that  scheme  would  have 
been.  A  likeable  man,  absolutely  out  of 
place  in  a  tragic  situation.  With  better 
luck,  he  might  have  taken  his  place  by 
the  side  of  the  “great”  Presidents  he  so 
honesdy  admired:  Loubet  and  Falli^res. 
But  he  should  not  attempt  to  disturb 
the  merciful  veil  of  oblivion. — Albert 
GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 


K  Andr^  J.  Krzesinski.  La  culture  mo- 
derne  est-elle  en  piril?  Montreal. 
Fides.  1944.  166  pages. — Many  such 
books  have  come  out  in  recent  years  as 
is  shown  by  the  long  bibliography  of  this 
one,  all  pointing  out  in  alarm  the  ob¬ 
vious  collapse  of  international  morals 
and  suggesting  some  remedy  not  in 
terms  of  materialism,  either  of  Right  or 
Left,  but  in  a  return  to  religion.  In  this 
instance  it  is  the  Catholic  religion  which 
is  prescribed  by  a  doctor  in  theology  and 
professor  of  philosophy  of  the  University 
of  Cracow  as  a  basis  for  the  optimism 
which  is  to  bring  a  better  world.  Al¬ 
though  the  analysis  of  modern  culture 
is  acute  if  biased,  the  deflnition  finely 
drawn  between  civilization  and  culture, 
modern  cults,  isms  and  dogmas  cleverly 
exploded,  the  book  is  not  convincing 
except  to  one  who  is  convinced  already 
by  the  simple  possession  of  religious 
faith.  To  those  who  believe  that  human 
reason  and  tolerance  working  with  all 
the  possible  aids  of  organizations 
throughout  the  world,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  religious,  can  solve  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  times,  a  book  like  this  will 
hardly  be  necessary.  If  Christianity  as 
a  force  by  itself  had  not  already  failed 
to  smash  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  and  privilege,  monopolies,  cartels, 
and  their  attendant  evils — unemploy¬ 
ment,  poverty,  and  wars - which  have 

produced  the  international  collapse  of 
morals,  one  might  accept  the  b^k  at 
face  value.  If  the  Catholic  church  did 
not  back  Franco  in  Spain,  one  reviewer 
at  least  would  be  more  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  really 
opposed  to  Fascism.  But  as  thiixgs  are, 
one  must  shut  his  eyes  to  the  truth  in 
order  to  beguile  himself  with  such  argu¬ 
ments. — L.  R.  Lind.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Charles  Mayer.  L’homme  ne  vaut 
que  par  le  progrbs.  Preface  de  Andr6 
Maurois.  New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise. 
1945.  401  pages.  $225. — ^The  author,  a 
chemist  by  training,  published  in  1943  a 
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study  on  French  policy  in  the  light  of 
Machiavelli’s  principles.  Now  he  unveils 
the  sum  of  his  thoughts  on  all  subjects, 
in  the  form  of  dialogues  between  the  sci¬ 
entist  Nfon,  his  mouthpiece,  and  a 
“bourgeois,”  Durand,  as  main  stooge. 
Both  are  refugees  in  Switzerland  (but 
obvious  references  point  also  to  the 
United  States)  between  1941  and  1944. 
The  48  dialogues  are  divided  into  three 
books:  the  enigma  of  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse,  man  and  society,  with  special  de¬ 
bates  on  the  four  Atlantic  freedoms,  and 
social  questions:  labor,  begetting  chil¬ 
dren,  practice  of  medicine  and  phar¬ 
macy,  conditions  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions,  etc.  Each  book  ends  with  promul¬ 
gation  of  “progressive”  principles:  48 
on  progressive  materialism,  48  on  man 
versus  society,  36  on  France  and  the 
French,  40  on  the  not-difficult-to-lcarn- 
but-hard-to-practice  (sic)  art  of  govern¬ 
ment,  43  on  human,  and  53  on  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  Andre  Maurois  contrib¬ 
utes  a  4-page  preface  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  rethink  the  book  for  his  own 
use. 

This  work  must  have  originated  in  the 
author’s  reaction  to  the  shock  which 
threw  so  many  European  men  of  labora¬ 
tory  experience  into  the  depths  of  de¬ 
spair  when  they  saw  to  what  use  sci¬ 
entific  progress  was  being  put.  But  N6on 
has  kept  undimmed  the  faith  of  1848 
in  experimental  research.  He  hails  am¬ 
bition  as  the  source  of  progress,  but 
draws  a  sharp  line  between  superior 
minds  and  others.  His  criterium  is  “Use¬ 
fulness,”  unqualified.  He  fears  under-, 
not  over-,  production.  Although  he  holds 
philosophy  to  be  trash  ( jatras ),  he  adds 
to  its  bulk  fearlessly.  He  can  explain,  in 
a  clear  and  interesting  manner,  how 
three  successive  cycles  of  chemical  re¬ 
actions  could  have  started  life  on  earth, 
why  such  creation  could  not  be  observed 
to-day  (p.  88).  But  when  he  supports 
Durand’s  demonstration  that  English  is 
a  Latin  language,  and  decrees  that  the 
universal  language  must  be  English  with 
a  French  pronunciation,  or  French  with 


an  English  grammar  (p.  303),  it  is  plain 
that  Apelles  was  right:  Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam. — M.  Denl{tnger.  University  of 
Michigan. 

*  Maxence  van  der  Meersch.  Femmes 
h  I’encan.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1945. 
157  pages. — Maxence  van  der  Meersch 
has  brought  his  literary  skill,  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  industry  and  courage  to  bear  on 
France’s  most  alarming  weakness.  Paris, 
“ville-lumi^re,”  home  of  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais,  the  Louvre  and  the  Sorbonne, 
has  another  sort  of  reputation  which  is 
less  edifying.  The  “maisons  de  tolerance” 
of  the  Midi  are  licensed  plague-spots  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  civilized  country.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  French  birth-rate,  France’s 
humiliating  collapse  in  1940,  the  ghastly 
prevalence  there  of  venereal  disease,  have 
been  without  any  question  aggravated 
by  the  selfish  and  cynical  backwardness 
of  French  legislators  in  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  irregular  sex  relations.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  subject,  but  everything  that 
Maxence  van  der  Meersch  writes  is  ad¬ 
mirably  written.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
eloquent  and  devastating  indictment  of 
an  evil  that  is  due  to  human  avarice  and 
cruelty  as  much  as  to  human  frailty  may 
win  the  hearing  it  deserves. — H.  K.  L. 

**  Francis  J.  Spellman.  Le  chemin  de  la 
victoire.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1945.  214  pages.  $1.75. — These  eleven 
religious  discourses  are  the  product  of  a 
pious  mind  contemplating  the  turmoil 
of  a  world  at  war.  True  victory,  they 
argue,  lies  along  the  highway  of  religion 
and  morality  and  calls  for  charity,  social 
justice,  freedom  and  brotherhood.  Fol¬ 
lowing  closely  the  papal  position  of  six 
decades,  the  cardinal  opposes  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  individualism  and  collectivism. 
He  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  Pius  XII, 
to  whose  anti-Fascist  sociological  ideals 
he  devotes  considerable  space,  bringing 
into  relief  the  Pope’s  insistence  on  the 
elimination  of  anti-social  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  Cardinal  Spellman’s  economic 
philosophy  is  that  of  a  religiously  ori- 
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ented  New  Dealer.  Obviously  he  does 
not  go  as  far  to  the  left  as  those  clerical 
colleagues  of  his  who  point  the  way  to¬ 
wards  non-materialistic  socialism;  but  it 
is  equally  apparent  that  current  snap 
judgments  concerning  his  visits  to  the 
Spain  of  General  Franco  arc  very  un¬ 
just.  His  stand  on  freedom  is  unmis¬ 
takable.  He  opposes  all  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  exploitation  and  affirms  the  right 
of  labor  to  strike  for  a  living  wage. — 
W.  A.  W. 

**  Chanoinc  C.  Barthas  ct  P^rc  G.  da 
Fonseca.  Fatima.  Merveille  inouie. 
(Translated  from  the  Italian  and  the 
Portuguese,  with  new  material  added). 
Toulouse.  Fatima.  1943.  (Montr^l. 
Fidcs.)  408  pages.  $1.65. — Documentary 
proof  of  the  apparitions  of  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima  (Portugal)  in  1917  to  three  chil¬ 
dren,  with  attestation  by  many  witnesses 
of  the  attendant  marvelous  phenomena. 
Since  then,  thousands  of  pilgrims  have 
visited  the  shrine  at  Fatima,  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary 
has  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Oc¬ 
casional  subordinate  matters  treated  in 
the  book  are  of  doubtful  value  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  subject,  and  the  evidence 
is  so  copious  that  it  is  not  only  repeti¬ 
tious  but  sometimes  confusing;  never¬ 
theless,  the  authors  do  make  a  strong 
case. — R.  Tyson  Wycl^off.  Springfield, 
Missouri. 

*  Ernest  Hello.  Physionomies  de 
Saints.  Montreal.  Vari6t^s.  1945. 
(First  Edition,  Paris,  1875).  312  pages. 
— Books  like  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare 
can  perhaps  be  reprinted  to  advantage 
without  any  great  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  title-page  or  in  a  preface, 
since  probably  everybody  who  can  read 
knows  something  about  the  Bible  and 
has  heard  of  Shakespeare.  But  fine  old 
books  like  this  one  of  Hello’s,  which  arc 
not  generally  known,  should  by  all 
means  carry  some  information  from  the 
publisher.  This  edition  of  Physionomies 
de  Stunts  is  not  even  labeled  a  reprint. — 


The  mid-nineteenth  century  Catholic 
journalist  Ernest  Hello  was  a  hne  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  magnificent  writer,  and  a  great 
soul.  Havelock  Ellis  declared  that  he, 
and  not  Stendhal,  was  the  real  psycholo¬ 
gist  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  han¬ 
dled  epigram  and  antithesis  as  skilfully 
as  Victor  Hugo,  and  he  had  more  lit¬ 
erary  discretion.  Above  all,  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Lord  had  sent  him  to  preach 
the  truth  and  that  God’s  curse  was  on 
him  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  was  so  con¬ 
stantly  alive  in  him  that  it  gave  heat  and 
swiftness  to  every  line  he  wrote.  These 
brilliant  word-portraits  of  many  saints, 
great  and  small,  famous  and  forgotten, 
arc  not  Hello’s  most  significant  work, 
perhaps,  but  they  arc  thoroughly  charac¬ 
teristic  and  very  beautiful. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Philosophie.  Etudes  ct  rechcrchcs. 

Montreal.  L^vricr.  Cahicr  III.  1945. 
258  pages.  $1.50. — The  French-Domini- 
can  College  of  Ottawa  (Canada)  is  pub¬ 
lishing  two  identically  planned  series  of 
studies  in  the  fields  of  Theology  and 
Philosophy  of  which  the  present  volume 
gives  an  excellent  example.  Under  the 
headings  Sommaire;  Un  Problime;  Un 
Lit/re  each  Cahier  contains  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  problems  of  theology  and  phi¬ 
losophy  from  the  Thomist  point  of  view. 
The  essays  of  Cahier  III  arc  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  combination  of  sound 
scholarship  and  acute  awareness  of  the 
significance  and  the  implications  of 
major  trends  in  contemporary  intellec¬ 
tual  life.  Two  contributions  in  particu¬ 
lar  are  original  and  synthetic  approaches 
to  some  of  the  most  intricate  and  arrest¬ 
ing  problems  of  present-day  philosophy 
and  psychology,  respectively:  P.  Ethicr, 
O.  P.,  in  an  article  entitled  La  VSrite: 
Vitre  ou  la  pensie,  elaborates  on  the  the¬ 
ses  of  realism  and  idealism  and  presents 
a  panoramic  vista  extending  from  Plato 
to  Husserl  and  Heidegger.  And  P. 
Dcslaurier,  O.  P.,  writing  on  Les  hy¬ 
potheses  freudiennes  et  les  valeurs  ra- 
tionnelles  en  Vhomme,  makes  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  sympathetic  review  of  G.  Zil- 
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hoorg's  Mind,  Medicine  and  Man  (1943) 
the  occasion  for  a  positive  appraisal  of 
the  metaphysical  and  psychological 
premises  of  Sigmund  Freud’s  psycho¬ 
analysis.  All  the  contributions  to  this  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Cahiers  illustrate  what  Jacques 
Maritain  means  by  “living  Thomism.” 
—Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Arnault  Tzanck.  La  conscience  cri- 
atrice.  Alger.  Chariot.  1944.  246 
pages. — The  author  is  a  physician  with  a 
bent  for  metaphysics  and  social  reform. 
It  is  not  so  strange  then  that  his  essay 
has  the  flavor  of  these  philosophical  en¬ 
deavors  so  characteristic  of  French 
thought  from  E>escartes  to  Comte  and 
Claude  Bernard,  where  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  rescue 
of  this  errant  humanity.  But  M.  Tzanck 
has  also  exposed  himself  to  the  spell  of 
Bergson,  that  delightful  detractor  of  sci¬ 
entific  materialism.  As  a  result  of  this 
double  influence,  M.  Tzanck  turns  out 
a  view  of  the  universe  in  which  one 
would  seem  to  recognize  many  distant 
echos,  and  yet  nothing  is  really  familiar. 
Thus  like  Descartes,  he  proposes  a  series 
of  rules  for  the  right  conduct  of  the 
understanding,  but  very  unlike  the  fa¬ 
mous  doubter,  our  author  gives  faith  a 
place  no  less  important  than  strict  rea¬ 
soning  in  his  method.  Where  experimen¬ 
tal  reasoning  is  no  longer  effective,  faith 
should  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  scientist. 
The  problem  of  evolution  seems  to  him 
to  be  a  good  illustration  of  this  novel 
method.  While  the  disciples  of  Darwin 
are  baffled  by  the  puzzles  of  adaptation, 
e\  erything  is  clear  to  M.  Tzanck,  who 
simply  ascribes  a  “creative  conscious¬ 
ness”  to  the  universe  and  solves  the  prob¬ 
lem!  This  “creative  consciousness,”  no 
longer  observable  in  its  pristine  form,  is 
life  itself.  In  the  present  stage  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  universe,  the  “creative  con¬ 
sciousness”  has  crystallized  into  habit 
and  memory,  that  is,  matter.  Human 
law,  however,  still  allows  us  to  witness 
instances  of  the  transit  of  the  creative 


consciousness  into  matter.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  “61ite”  to  avoid  such  a  materiali¬ 
zation  by  keeping  the  social  conscious¬ 
ness  alive. — Manuel  Olgutn.  University 
of  California. 

*  F61ix  Ansermoz-Dubois.  Uinterpri- 
tation  franfaise  de  la  litUrature  ami- 

ricaine  d’  entre-deux-guerres  (191 9-1 939 ). 
Preface  de  Franck-L.  Schoell.  Lausanne. 
La  Concorde.  1944.  236  pages. — The  au¬ 
thor  traces  the  curve  of  French  interest 
in  American  literature,  relating  fluctua¬ 
tions  to  social  and  economic  faaors,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  oscillation  of  public  opinion 
concerning  the  United  States.  During 
the  years  immediately  following  the  first 
World  War,  when  enthusiasm  for  the 
United  States  was  running  high  in 
France,  many  books  were  translated, 
chiefly  those  which  exalted  the  war. 
About  1926  interest  began  to  flag,  as 
coolness  permeated  Franco- American  re¬ 
lations,  owing  to  French  envy  of  the 
prosperity  which  Americans  flaunted. 
The  crash  of  1929  aroused  sympathy  for 
the  United  States,  and  the  number  of 
studies  and  translations  shows  that  in¬ 
terest  reached  its  peak  at  this  time.  Amer¬ 
ican  literature  was  read  less  after  1932, 
owing  to  the  question  of  the  war-debts, 
while  in  the  later  30’s  Roosevelt’s  policy 
brought  about  a  renewal  of  enthusiasm. 
The  chief  role  in  interpreting  American 
literature  to  France  was  played  by  the 
French  professors  who  after  teaching  in 
American  universities,  returned  to 
France  to  publish  translations  and  ar¬ 
ticles. 

This  well-documented  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  study  is  completed  by  an  “Essai  de 
bibliographie”  giving  in  chronological 
order  French  translations  of  American 
books,  and  articles  by  French  critics  on 
American  literature.  —  Mary  Lane 
Charles.  Wilmington  College. 

*  Fernand  Baldensperger.  La  critique 
et  Vhistoire  littiraires  en  France. 

New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  244  pages. 
$2. — ^A  critico-literary  history  of  France 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  some  220  pages,  Baldensper- 
gcr  surveys  the  work  of  74  writers, 
whom  he  has  arranged  in  ten  categories. 
For  each  category  there  is  a  short  intro¬ 
ductory  essay,  ^ch  writer,  however, 
after  a  few  words  about  his  significance, 
is  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  Balden- 
sperger  has  laid  himself  open  to  the  two 
charges  generally  brought  against  an¬ 
thologists:  those  who  are  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  field  will  censure  him  for 
his  omissions,  while  the  less  widely  read 
will  dislike  the  implied  request  that  they 
accept  the  few  selections  offered  as  ade¬ 
quately  representing  the  author’s  point 
of.  view.  Nineteenth-century  writers  were 
usually  less  interested  in  appearing  con¬ 
sistent  than  in  expressing  what  ap¬ 
pealed  to  them  at  the  moment  as  true. 
A  far  more  extensive  selection  than  is 
offered  by  Baldensperger  would  be  sus¬ 
pect  on  this  ground. 

Baldensperger  attempts  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  throughout  their  rapidlv 
changing  literary  theories  the  French 
critics  of  this  period  were  important 
names  also  in  literature.  Being  creative 
authors,  they  were  impatient  of  generali¬ 
zations  about  writing;  French  criticism 
has  lacked  definitions  and  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  aesthetic  theory.  This  deficiency, 
if  deficiency  it  be,  is  balanced  by  the 
spontaneity  of  their  work  and  by  the 
first-hand  literary  information  that  these 
practising  creative  artists  possess.  Any 
danger  that  these  writers  might  have 
wandered  too  far  into  the  mazes  of  im¬ 
pressionism  was  minimized  by  their  be¬ 
ing  also  literary  historians,  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  literary  development. 

The  book’s  value  would  be  consider¬ 
able  if  it  were  not  so  brief  as  to  inspire 
doubt  of  its  adequacy.  It  is  worth  read¬ 
ing  as  a  register  and  classification  of  the 
French  critico-literary  writers  since  1800. 
—/.  P.  Pritchard.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

^  Gerard  de  Catalogne.  Les  compa- 
gnons  du  rpinr«e/.  Montreal. L’Arbre 


1945.  256  pages. — Catalogne  here  takes 
the  judgment  seat  which  Rome  provides 
him  and  from  it  chats  condescendingly 
of  Mauriac,  Massis,  Ducattillon,  Riviere, 
Montherlant,  Drieu  la  Rochelle,  Girau- 
doux,  Proust,  and  Daudet.  The  general 
impression  from  his  talk  is  that  it’s  just 
too  bad!  They  were  nice  fellows,  most 
of  them;  we  ought  to  respect  their  pens, 
but  after  all,  Ducattillon  excepted,  they 
weren’t  very  good  Catholics.  Mauriac  is 
Catholic,  but  much  weighed  down  with 
earthy  chains,  and  Riviere,  though  dying 
in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  lived  in  other 
odors.  They  were  all  messed  up,  the  poor 
fellows,  in  their  secular  age.  Drieu  la 
Rochelle  is  a  suicide,  Montherlant,  em¬ 
bittered  by  World  War  I,  has  remained 
a  dilettante,  and  Proust  has  never  been 
able  to  grow  up  and  make  choices  like 
a  good  Christian.  And  though  they  were 
fine  craftsmen  and  close  observers  of 
their  time,  and  though  their  writings 
do  stir  a  chap,  and  though  France  should 
probably  be  proud  of  them  and  must 
study  them  to  understand  herself  be¬ 
tween  the  wars,  still,  they  just  weren’t 
orthodox,  and  much  as  we’d  like  to,  we 
mustn’t  let  ourselves  like  them  too  much. 
If  only  they  had  been  born  in  the  classic 
period  or  in  the  good  old  Middle  Ages, 
perhaps  they  would  have  been  altogether 
admirable.  We  must  blame  Luther  and 
Rousseau  and  Renan  and  Russia  for 
what  they  are.  Thank  Mother  Church, 
we  are  not  as  they! 

Even  though  Catalogue’s  strictures 
are  frequendy  deserved,  a  reader  tires 
quickly  of  his  homiledc  apostrophes  and 
his  tediously  patronizing  tone. — Ed- 
ward  Murray  Clar\.  Northwestern  State 
College,  Alva,  Oklahoma. 

*  Gants  du  del.  Juin,  1945.  Montreal. 

Fides.  126  pages. — ^This  number  of 
the  regularly  appearing  Fides  library  of 
literature  has  a  variety  of  contributions 
in  prose  and  verse,  from  Gustave  La- 
marche,  Guy  Sylvestre,  Auguste  Viatte 
and  others.  Rather  especially  absorbing 
is  the  ardcle  by  Marius  Barbeau  on  the 
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Walloon  painter  Henri  Masson,  a  Ca¬ 
nadian  since  his  fifteenth  year,  an  en¬ 
graver  by  education  but  notable  of  late 
years  for  the  striking  oils  in  which  he 
gives  permanent  shape  to  his  glimpses 
of  Canadian  life.  The  critic  and  antholo¬ 
gist  Arthur  J.  M.  Smith  contributes  a 
pleasant  article  on  Le  nationalisms  et  les 
pontes  canadiens,  in  which  he  establishes 
the  universal  and  usually  academic 
character  of  the  Anglo-Canadian’s  po¬ 
etic  expression  in  spite  of  his  frequent 
impulses  in  the  direction  of  political 
separatism.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
arresting  psychology  in  Maurice  Edgar 
Coindreau’s  record  of  a  conversation 
with  Gontran  de  Poncins,  the  flavorous 
author  of  Kabloona  and  Jean  MSnadieu. 
—H.  K.  L. 

*  Jacques  Scherer,  Editor.  Beaumar¬ 
chais.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945.  341 
pages. — To  compress  Beaumarchais’  ex¬ 
traordinary  career  and  puzzling  person¬ 
ality  into  sixty-nine  pages  of  clearly 
organized  statement,  is  no  small  accom¬ 
plishment.  Jacques  Scherer’s  authorities, 
listed  in  an  appendix,  are  numerous  and 
unimpeachable,  his  grasp  of  his  subject 
firm.  As  an  introduction,  therefore,  to 
this  author’s  work  the  litde  book  will  be 
very  useful,  especially  as  it  includes  the 
full  text  of  the  Barbier  de  Seville  and  the 
Manage  de  Figaro,  with  extracts  from 
other  plays  and  essays  and  a  few  sam¬ 
ples  of  Beaumarchais’  lively  letters  to 
whet  the  reader’s  desire  for  more. 

Certainly  there  has  rarely  been  a  more 
adventurous,  melodramatic,  romantic, 
not  to  say  scandalous,  life  than  that  of 
this  eighteenth  century  genius  and  self- 
made  man,  who  took  part  in  the  two 
great  revolutions  of  his  age,  moved 
from  court  to  prison  to  exile  to  return, 
never  losing  his  high  spirits  and  effer¬ 
vescent  wit  nor  his  love  for  his  family. 
No  unity  in  this  person,  says  Scherer, 
but  what  interest  and  excitement!  His 
story  well  bears  retelling  in  our  own 
troubled  times,  even  in  this  abbreviated 
form. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 


*  France  Adine.  L'Echiquier.  Brux¬ 
elles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1946. 

253  pages.  50  fr. — Madame  Adine  is  in¬ 
cline  to  study  two  categories  of  men: 
monsters  and  saints.  Frequently  the 
monster  meets  a  feminine  saint  and  is 
transformed.  In  her  last  novel,  he  is  an 
incorrigible  sadist  and  the  reader  must 
applaud  when  the  saindiness  of  a  ser¬ 
vant  takes  unusual  means  to  rid  the 
scene  of  him.  The  plot  is  slighdy  melo¬ 
dramatic:  the  tide  itself  gives  a  hint 
which  is  reinforced  when  we  learn  that 
UEchiquier  is  the  name  of  a  theatre. 
The  principal  personages  are  profession¬ 
al  actors.  Their  cult  of  music  offers  re¬ 
lief  to  their  own  over-strained  nerves 
and  to  the  reader  an  oasis  in  the  prevail¬ 
ingly  sombre  tone  of  the  story. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

*  Louis  Artus.  La  plus  belle  histoire 
d’amour  du  monde.  Paris.  Denocl. 

1945.  286  pages.  90  fr. — The  “world’s 
most  beautiful  love  story’’  is  the  story  of 
the  love  of  Mary  Magdalene  for  Jesus. 
The  phrase  jars,  and  it  is  unjustified. 
Why  is  Mary’s  love  for  Jesus  “plus  belle” 
than  the  affection  that  bound  Jesus  and 
John  together.?  Moreover,  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene  is  too  vague  and  conjectural  a  per¬ 
son  to  build  so  ambitious  a  book  on. 
Louis  Artus  conceives  his  accomplish¬ 
ment  as  like  that  of  the  scientist  Cuvier, 
who  could  reconstruct  a  skeleton  from 
a  bone  or  two.  He  is  more  like  some 
naive  old  German  philologian,  construct¬ 
ing  the  personalia  of  an  unknown  poet 
from  a  half-illegible  phrase  scrawled  at 
the  end  of  a  mediaeval  manuscript. 
Louis  Artus  writes  well,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  his  religious 
feeling;  but  when  he  left  the  writing 
of  graceful  light  comedies  and  turned 
to  philosophical  and  didactic  fiction,  he 
developed  a  hybrid  genre,  an  aesthetic 
and  sensuous  vehicle  of  religious  ex¬ 
pression,  which  is  neither  convincing 
nor  entirely  pleasant.  He  insists  that  his 
book  is  not  a  “vie  romanc6e,”  or  a  novel, 
or  a  padded  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels; 
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that  it  is  something  more  serious  than 
the  former  and  more  constructive  than 
the  latter.  We  respect  his  purpose,  but 
his  book  leaves  us  cold. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Emmanuel  Bove.  DSpart  dans  la 
nuit.  Alger.  Chariot.  1945.  81  fr. — 

Bove’s  proved  talent  for  the  meticulous 
analysis  of  intimate  scruples  is  here  put 
to  the  test  in  the  handling  of  a  historical¬ 
ly  broader  theme  than  that  of  most  of 
his  earlier  novels.  A  group  of  French 
war-prisoners  in  a  German  camp  slowly 
decides  to  escape:  the  hero,  who  organ¬ 
izes  the  escape,  is  anything  but  a  man 
of  action,  and  the  novel’s  theme  is  thus 
the  predicament  of  men  who  are  forced 
by  circumstances  to  co-operate  and  to 
make  important  decisions  when  the  na¬ 
ture  of  each  one  of  them  is  too  individ¬ 
ualistic  and  too  undecided  for  this  kind 
of  life.  In  a  way,  DSpart  dans  la  nuit  is 
an  allegory  of  the  average  Frenchman’s 
decisions  and  indecisions  in  the  years  of 
German  occupation,  much  as  Kafka’s 
novels  were  allegories  of  the  decline  of 
the  Austrian  Empire.  But  Bove  fails,  at 
times,  to  make  his  hero’s  hesitations 
quite  convincing;  they  arc  expressed  too 
much  in  thought,  not  exemplified 
enough  in  action.  And  the  novel,  for  all 
its  brilliance,  displays  symptoms  of  hasty 
writing:  on  page  86,  Cathclnicau,  one 
of  the  escaped  prisoners,  abandons  the 
others,  in  terror,  to  return  to  the  camp, 
but  we  find  his  name  mentioned  again 
as  a  member  of  the  group  on  page  107. — 
E.  Roditi.  New  York  City. 

*  Georges  Eekhoud.  Pages  choisies. 

Gustave  Vanwclkcnhcuzcn,  Ed.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Office  dc  Publicity.  1942.  79  pages. 
— Belgian  men  of  letters  did  their  ut¬ 
most  to  keep  the  fires  burning  during 
the  occupation  and  another  renaissance 
seems  just  around  the  corner.  Prof. 
Vanwclkcnhcuzcn’s  bold  gesture  in  pub¬ 
lishing  selections  from  the  arch  individ¬ 
ualist  and  champion  of  the  humble, 
Georges  Eekhoud,  is  eloquent  of  the  un¬ 
dying  spirit  of  the  country.  An  excellent 


introduction  is  followed  by  extracts  from 
two  novels,  Kees  Dooril(  and  La  Nou- 
velle  Carthage,  and  three  characteristic 
stories.  Doubtless  the  Nazi  censor  missed 
the  significance  of  Eckhoud’s  message: 
Tyl  Ulcnspicgcl  is  immortal  in  Belgium. 
“Chantre  dc  son  terroir,  (Eekhoud)  fait 
entendre  unc  voix  qui  portc  au  loin,  par 
dcla  son  pays  ct  par  dcljl  son  temps.” — 
B.  M.  W. 

*  Marie  Gevers:  La  grande  marSe. 

Paris.  Plon.  1945.  246  pages.  70  fr. 
— A  novel  of  the  lower  Scheldt  in  Bel¬ 
gium;  the  life  of  well-to-do  farmers  and 
shopkeepers,  among  whom  the  medieval 
tradition  of  good  living  is  not  lost.  A 
flood  of  the  river  coincides  with  the 
Spring  tide:  the  whole  territory  is  under 
water;  the  characters,  seeking  shelter,  arc 
driven  into  somewhat  embarrassing 
situations.  There  is  a  “Spring  tide”  also 
in  the  heart  of  the  heroine.  But  soon 
the  waters  recede;  after  a  few  weeks,  the 
damages  arc  repaired.  Competent,  read¬ 
able  work;  honest  and  effective  “natural¬ 
ism.”  But  the  Scheldt  is  not  the  Missis¬ 
sippi. — Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Germaine  Guevremont,  Le  Surve- 
nant.  Montreal.  Bcauchcmin.  1945. 
262  pages.  $1.25. — A  realistic  regional 
novel  set  in  the  lake  country  north  of  the 
city  of  Quebec.  The  book  has  a  consist¬ 
ent  descriptive  charm  and  a  power  of 
evoking  images  that  arc  most  pleasing. 
The  life  of  the  small  lake-  and  canal- 
towns  is  anything  but  easy,  but  it  is  not 
without  its  pleasures  and  its  heroism. 
The  change  of  seasons  largely  controls 
the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  one  community  is  seriously  dis¬ 
turbed  when  Lc  Survenant  arrives  with 
a  wider  and  deeper  knowledge  than  any 
of  the  natives.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
we  are  still  in  suspense  as  to  whether 
Lc  Survenant  is  a  scion  of  a  wealthy 
Quebec  family  and  a  distant  relative  of 
the  local  family  that  harbors  him  for 
several  seasons,  till  the  call  of  the  road 
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draws  him  away  toward  unknown  coun¬ 
tries  and  adventures.  It  appears  that 
Marie-Didace,  now  in  preparation,  is  to 
continue  the  history  of  the  Didace  clan, 
so  sympathetically  begun  in  Le  Surve- 
nant. — ].  M.  A. 

*  Ren^  Ristelhueber.  Dieu  le  veutl 
(R^cits  du  temps  des  croisades). 

Montr^.  Variety.  1945.  215  pages. 
— This  account  of  the  Crusades,  cen¬ 
tering  in  the  figures  of  some  of  the 
great  leaders,  is  a  story  exceedingly  well 
told  and  flavored  by  the  author’s  rem¬ 
iniscences  as  a  traveller  in  the  Holy 
Land.  It  is  a  story  of  idealism',  heroism, 
great  accomplishments,  and  ultimate 
failure;  of  high  aspirations,  unruly  pas¬ 
sions,  and  lamentable  human  weak¬ 
nesses.  The  profiles  of  the  central  charac¬ 
ters— Godefroy  de  Bouillon,  Baudouin 
IV  (“le  roi  l^preux”),  Renaud  de  ChS- 
tillon  (“un  seigneur  bandit”),  Jean  de 
Brienne  (“le  *  fiomphe  de  la  vieillesse”), 
St.  Louis,  etc.,  arc  drawn  in  bold  strokes, 
and  the  social  and  cultural  background 
is  defdy  and  vividly  portrayed.  The 
style  is  clear  and  matter-of-fact.  The  pres¬ 
entation  is  both  objective  and  whole¬ 
somely  reverent,  with  perhaps  some 
slight  overemphasis  on  the  French  share 
in  these  heroic  and  often  tragic  exploits, 
and  a  too  overt  panegyric  of  French 
prowess  and  the  traditional  colonizing 
genius  of  France. — Ristclhucbcr’s  story 
of  the  Crusades  will  make  excellent  read¬ 
ing  in  classes  in  intermediate  French. 
— Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Claude  Scignollc.  Le  rond  des  sor- 
ciers.  Paris.  Quatre  Vents.  1945.  184 

pages.  75  fr. — Claude  Scignolle  is  an 
industrious  folklorist  and  has  published 
various  studies  of  legends  and  folkways 
in  the  center  and  southwest  of  France. 
This  time  he  has  woven  some  of  the 
most  grewsome  of  his  matter  from  the 
Sologne  region  into  a  talc  of  sorcery, 
death  and  ghastliness  which  is  consider¬ 
ably  too  crude  to  be  read  for  pleasure. 


There  are  skilfully  written  pages,  and 
the  dialogue  and  local  color  arc  some¬ 
times  anmsing,  but  the  story  as  a  whole 
is  neither  plausible  nor  well  constructed. 
—H.  K.  L. 

Jacques  Solcymico.  Dimanche.  New 

York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  239  pages. 
$1.75. — Jean-Louis,  young  government 
official,  passes  a  Sunday  in  April  at  the 
home  of  his  wife’s  parents,  and  in  the 
simple  narrative  of  the  events  of  that 
single  day:  the  short  trip  by  car,  the 
copious  meal  at  the  table  of  a  well-todo 
family,  the  discussions  at  the  village  inn, 
a  walk  in  a  garden  enchanted  by  Spring, 
the  author  gives  a  delightful  picture  of 
the  happy  life  in  a  corner  of  Southern 
France,  his  native  land,  in  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  war.  He  also  draws  a  charac¬ 
ter  so  real  that  the  reader  knows  the 
man  intimately  and  shares  his  emotions: 
fear  when  the  motor  threatens  to  stop 
half-way  up  the  hill,  disappointment 
when  he  is  unable  to  go  fishing,  trouble 
under  the  insistent  gaze  of  a  blond  with 
green  eyes. 

Jean-Louis  has  the  sage  philosophy 
not  to  think  too  deeply  lest  it  spoil  the 
pleasure  or  the  peace  of  the  moment 
He  listens  to  the  criticism  of  the  times 
by  his  elders  but  cannot  share  their  pes¬ 
simism:  “A  disease  of  old  men”  he  calls 
it,  and  when  his  father-in-law  voices  the 
fear  that  war  will  be  declared,  although 
vaguely  uneasy,  Jean-Louis  shrugs  his 
shoulders:  “War!  Inconceivable!” 

This  little  book  is  as  attractive  as  its 
cover.  One  closes  it  with  a  smile,  also 
with  a  thought  for  the  real  Jean-Louis 
who  were  caught  in  the  disaster. — Ber¬ 
the  Webb.  Skiatook,  Oklahoma. 

*  Jacques  Zimmermann.  Bleds.  Alger. 

Chariot.  1945.  127  pages. — The 
seven  stories  here  presented,  excluding 
the  last  one,  have  their  setting  in  North 
Africa  or  the  Near  East  and  range  from 
sadistic  abuse  of  a  dead  enemy,  death 
from  thirst  in  the  Sahara,  to  com¬ 
petitive  Christmas  decorations  among 
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units  of  the  Foreign  Legion.  It  is  evident 
that  the  author  has  lived  these  stories, 
but  in  telling  them  he  has  chosen  to 
dramatize  the  eternal  elements  of  human 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  his  experiences, 
rather  than  to  confine  himself  merely 
to  inartistic  reportage.  These  sketches 
(all  fall  within  the  last  thirty  years)  ac¬ 
quire  a  documentary  interest  when  one 
reflects  that  the  plane  patrol  has  replaced 
the  camel  patrol  and  that  the  glamor  of 
North  Africa  has  been  vanquished  by 
triumphant  technology. — Boyd  G.  Car¬ 
ter.  University  of  Nebraska. 

Francois  La  Col^re.  Le  MusSe  Gri- 
vin.  Alger.  Fontaine.  1944. — Since 
the  liberation  of  Paris,  it  has  been  re¬ 
vealed  that  Francois  La  Col^re  was  none 
other  than  Louis  Aragon,  who  published 
these  poems  in  Occupied  France,  with  a 
clandestine  publisher.  The  poetry  is  ob¬ 
viously  Aragon’s.  Who  else  could  imi¬ 
tate  Apollinaire  so  cheaply,  with  all  the 
crude  pathos  of  Stalinist  hack-journal¬ 
ism: 

Ne  m'abandonnez  paz,  Otto,  Fritz  et 
Willy! 

Si  vous  vous  en  alliez,  qa  ferait  du  joli . . . 
As  political  satires,  these  poems  depict 
the  plight  of  the  frightened  Collabora¬ 
tionist  who  sees  the  Allies  winning  the 
war,  or  Laval’s  misdeeds,  or  Mussolini’s 
failure,  with  the  art  of  the  cartoonist 
rather  than  that  of  Picasso’s  Guernica. 
Of  course,  many  readers  who  have  never 
liked  poetry  now  read  Aragon’s  poems 
with  delight;  but  are  they  poetry? — 
Edouard  Roditi.  New  York  City. 

**  Arturo  Serrano  Plaja.  Chant  h  la 
liberti.  Translated  by  Emmanuel 
Robles.  Alger.  Chariot.  1943. — Written 
in  Spanish  by  a  Republican  poet,  in  De¬ 
cember  1936,  in  Madrid,  this  jx)em  was 
published  in  Algiers  while  metropolitan 
France  was  still  occupied.  The  diction 
of  the  French  translation,  though  often 
reminiscent  of  the  curious  marriage  of 
patriotic  and  surrealist  commonplaces 
which  characterizes  much  of  the  poetry 


of  Gaullism  and  the  Resistance,  yet 
seems  to  contain  some  interesting  echoes 
of  a  loftier  type  of  poetry,  that  of  Whit¬ 
man’s  Libertad  or  of  Garcia  Lorca.  In 
any  case,  it  illustrates  the  high  level  that 
Spanish  Republican  poetry  attained  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War,  even  when  it  was 
most  journalistic  or  propagandistic,  a 
level  which  is  far  above  the  average  of 
the  propagandistic  poetry  of  Free  France, 
or  of  the  more  official  English  and 
American  war-poets: 

Mais  que  sallument  les  yeux 

A  te  contempler  pure 

A  te  reconnaitre  parfaite 

Mouvant  les  coeurs  d’un  vol  jrinitique 

.  .  . — Edouard  Roditi.  New  York  City. 

^  Fernand  LSger.  1938-44.  Montreal. 

L’Arbre.  1945.  99  pages-f-38  plates. 
— In  this  small,  attractively  attired  vol¬ 
ume  a  group  of  United  States  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  critics  have  written  about  one 
of  the  great  French  intellectual  painters 
of  our  time.  M.  A.  Couturier,  Maurice 
Gagnon,  Siegfried  Giedion,  Francois 
Hertel,  S.  M.  Kootz  and  John  James 
Sweeney  discuss  Fernand  L^ger  from 
different  points  of  view.  They  all  agree 
that  he  has  played  an  outstanding  role 
in  the  development  of  modern  painting. 
He  emancipated  pure  color  from  the 
scepticism  of  the  cubists,  interpreted  the 
mechanical  world  in  terms  of  plastic 
form,  gave  a  dynamic  impulse  to  ab¬ 
straction,  and  in  a  return  to  relative  nat¬ 
uralism,  has  contributed  monumental 
essays  in  the  study  of  movement  in  mass. 
His  experiments  have  profoundly  influ¬ 
enced  the  decorative  arts  and,  together 
with  Picasso,  he  has  given  a  new  direc¬ 
tion  to  mural  painting. — For  this  book 
Lcger  has  himself  prepared  a  statement, 
A  propos  du  corps  humain  considiri 
comme  un  objet,  in  which  he  presents  an 
interesting  theory  that  in  painting  there 
are  two  extremes,  the  subject  and  the  ob¬ 
ject.  Only  when  the  latter  dominates 
and  the  importance  of  the  human  figure 
is  reduced  to  the  importance  of  other 
objects  can  art  be  purely  and  imperson- 
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ally  expressive.  We  are  now,  he  thinks, 
in  a  position  to  realize  this  ideal.  But  in 
doing  so  we  must  create  for  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  because  they  are  the  key  to 
the  vitality  of  art  and  because  they  cre¬ 
ate  the  pattern  of  life  and  the  argot  of 
its  expression.  To  achieve  this  rapproche¬ 
ment  between  people  and  artists  he 
recommends  a  great  post-war  program 
of  public  murals  painted  “objectively” 
to  express  the  mechanical  basis  of  our 
civilization. — As  Giedion  points  out  in 
his  essay,  most  of  our  public  decorations 
still  smack  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Whoever  has  felt  the  powerful  rhythms, 
compelling  volumes  and  vibrating  col¬ 
ors  of  such  L^ger  masterpieces  as  the 
DSjeuner  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
or  The  City  in  Philadelphia  will  under¬ 
stand  the  kind  of  painting  that  Liger 
and  Giedion  would  like  to  have  in  the 
stations,  the  court  houses,  the  post  offices, 
theaters,  and  museums  of  the  future. — 
Robert  C.  Smith.  Sweetbriar  College. 

*  Frank  J.  Roos,  Jr.  An  Illustrated 
Handbook  of  Art  History,  New 

York.  Macmillan.  1937.  Sixth  edition, 
1945.  304  pages.  $3. — A  volume  that  ad¬ 
mirably  fulfills  its  purpose:  to  supple¬ 
ment  texts  on  art  history  by  making 
available  in  good  print  hundreds  (2014 
in  fact)  of  reproductions  in  order  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  masterpieces 
in  both  major  and  minor  arts.  As  the 
book  is  primarily  for  American  students 
one  should  not  regret  certain  omissions, 
preferential  choice  being  given  to  works 
that  may  be  seen  in  the  United  States. 
With  9  chronological  charts  and  index, 
it  is  a  splendid  and  useful  book  for  stu¬ 
dent,  teacher,  reader. — J.  M.  A. 

*  E.  Aubert  de  la  Rile.  Les  Nouvelles 
Hebrides:  lies  de  cendre  et  de  corail. 

Montr^l.  L’Arbre.  1945.  252  pages. — 
The  South  Seas  at  the  mercy  of  a  dis¬ 
passionate  scientist  have  little  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  romantic  adventure.  Enervat¬ 
ing  climates,  disease-ridden  native  popu¬ 
lations,  and  makeshift  colonial  govern¬ 


ments  form  the  essential  elements  of  this 
account  of  the  New  Hebrides.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  the  accurate  but  rather 
tiresome  travel  book  is  the  extensive  de¬ 
scription  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  rapidly  disappearing  native  popu¬ 
lations.  Family  and  community  life, 
agriculture,  language,  religion,  magic, 
and  demographic  trends  are  discussed 
in  considerable  detail.  The  author’s  geo¬ 
logical  notes  lend  added  scientific  im¬ 
portance  to  the  book.  Photographs  and 
drawings  on  twenty-four  plates  docu¬ 
ment  his  observations  concerning  the  is¬ 
lands  and  their  peoples. — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  F.  M.  Bergounioux  et  Andr^  Glory. 

Les  premiers  hommes.  Precis  d’an- 
thropologie  prehistorique.  Toulouse  et 
Paris.  Didier.  1943.  461  pages,  large  for¬ 
mat. — This  painstaking  volume  is  the 
work  of  a  professor  in  the  Institut  Catho- 
lique  de  Toulouse  and  a  priest  who  is 
another  learned  anthropologist.  It  bears 
the  Nihil  obstat  of  the  Church,  and  the 
authors  inform  us  that  it  was  prepared 
especially  for  students  in  Catholic  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  book  to  which  any  open-minded 
Protestant  or  free-thinker  could  raise  any 
serious  objection.  The  authors  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  and  arranged  with  industry 
and  excellent  judgment  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  data  which  might  throw  light  on  the 
origin  and  early  development  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  These  data — bones,  imple¬ 
ments,  drawings  and  paintings — are  rich 
and  fascinating;  but  they  are  so  frag¬ 
mentary  that  conclusions  must  remain 
tentative  and  conservative.  The  book 
does  state  with  some  confidence  certain 
conclusions  which  the  authors,  and  the 
majority  of  scientists,  accept  as  hence¬ 
forth  beyond  much  question.  The  most 
salient  are  these:  (1)  The  human  body 
comes  from  ancestors  which  show  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  simian  traits.  (2)  There 
is  no  adequate  evidence  that  the  anthro¬ 
poids  are  direct  ancestors  of  man.  More 
probable  is  a  parallel  development. 
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doubtless  from  a  common  ancestor.  (3) 
Man’s  anatomical  structure  has  changed 
profoundly  in  the  period  of  his  history 
of  which  we  have  dependable  knowl¬ 
edge. — These  conclusions  do  not  bring 
us  far,  but  at  least  they  set  us  on  the  road 
along  which  more  progress  can  be  made 
in  the  future. — H.  K.  L. 

Madame  Georges  Boudrias.  Hygihne 
jamiliale  et  socide,  suivie  des  soins 
aux  blessis  et  aux  tndades.  Montreal. 
L^vrier.  1945.  384  pages.  $1.50. — Ma¬ 
dame  Boudrias  is  apparendy  not  a  phy¬ 
sician,  but  she  holds  a  diploma  from  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  bulk  of  her 
book  is  in  the  form  of  questions  and 
simple  but  judicious  answers  packed 
with  concrete  information,  systemati¬ 
cally  arranged  and  made  available  by  a 
detailed  table  of  contents,  constituting 
an  unusually  complete  manual  of  lay  in¬ 
formation  about  the  more  important 
problems  of  hygiene  and  first  aid.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  not  a  “doctor  book,”  it 
has  hundreds  of  suggestions  as  to  the 
treatment  of  accidents  and  ailments 
which  will  lessen  suffering  and  even  save 
lives.  Madame  Boudrias  is  a  good  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  her  whole  book  breathes  a  spirit 
of  sympathy  that  is  soothing  and  reassur- 
mg.— //.  K.  L. 

*  Camille  Montagne.  Le  carnet  du 
chantier,  ou  Doctrine  de  I’architec- 
ture.  Paris.  Plon.  1945.  vii-f-237  pages. 
—I  am  deeply  interested  in  architecture, 
and  opened  this  volume  with  keen  ex¬ 
pectation.  But  although  the  title:  “The 
Daybook  of  the  Job,”  promises  a  realis¬ 
tic  treatment,  and  the  subtitle,  “Doctrine 
of  Architecture,”  announces  a  philoso¬ 
phy,  I  could  find  very  little  of  either. 
Vital  problems,  excellent  intentions, 
many  (far  tex)  many)  fine  earnest  words. 
But  do  not  think  of  Virtor  Hugo  ( Ceci 
tuera  cela),  of  Paul  Valery  (Eupdinos), 
or  even  of  Viollet-le-Duc.  Architecture 
is  important;  it  should  be  honest;  re¬ 
spectful  of  the  past,  but  not  a  slave  to 


tradition;  adapted  to  material  and  cul¬ 
tural  conditions,  etc.  Had  Polonius  and 
M.  Joseph  Prudhomme  collaborated,  the 
result  would  not  have  been  radically  dif¬ 
ferent.  Such  a  book  makes  you  appreciate 
the  lucubrations  of  Le  Corbusier  and 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  who  (as  theorists, 
not  as  architects)  are  exasperating,  but 
at  any  rate  stimulating. — Albert  Gui- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Jacques  Rousseau.  UhMditi  et 
Vhomme.  Montr^.  L’Arbre.  1945. 
250  pages. — A  popular  book  on  a  sci¬ 
entific  and  particularly  a  medical  sub¬ 
ject  is  likely  to  overplay  the  sensational. 
It  is  easy  to  interest  readers  in  anything 
connected  with  human  ills.  This  book 
is  high-lighted  with  such  titillating  chap¬ 
ter  headings  as  Recherche  de  la  paterniti, 
Un  fils  ou  une  fille?  De  quelques  secrets 
d'dc6ve.  But  the  body  of  the  book  does 
give  fairly  correct  information,  painfully 
hewing  to  the  line  of  the  Mendelian 
theory  and  explaining  on  its  basis  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  outward  appearance,  anat¬ 
omy  and  psychology  that  “run  in  the 
family.” — ^The  sources  quoted  are  gen¬ 
erally  English  and  American  and  often 
of  the  same  type  as  the  book  itself.  The 
volume  would  have  gained  from  some 
reference  to  non-human  genetics,  like 
the  work  of  Professor  Beadle  at  Stanford 
University,  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
bio-chemical  assay  of  vitamins  by  the 
use  of  special  strains  of  rats  obtained  by 
genetic  mutation  and  unable  to  sustain 
growth  in  the  absence  of  Bi  vitamins. 
The  gain  in  weight  of  the  rats  is  thus 
a  direct  measure  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
vitamins  fed  to  them.  Man  has  obtained 
more  benefit  from  the  study  of  heredity 
as  exemplified  by  rats  and  other  experi¬ 
mental  animals,  than  from  human  sub¬ 
jects. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley^ 
California. 

^  L^on  Bloy.  InSdits.  Introduction  by 
Ren^  Martineau.  Montr^l.  Serge. 
1945.  160  pages. — This  volume  contains 
five  unpublished  letters,  and  two  essays 
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by  the  French  “fanatique.”  The  first 
paper  embodies  the  text  of  an  address 
before  a  Canadian  audience,  never  de¬ 
livered,  as  Bloy  never  entered  Canada. 
The  second,  on  Uart  vertueux,  presents 
him  as  a  povt'erful  forerunner  of  the 
essayist  Claudel.  The  most  interesting 
of  the  documents  is  a  letter  to  M.  de 
Puyjalon,  a  Canadian  who  intended  to 
bring  the  French  writer  to  Canada  but 
finally  gave  up  the  idea.  The  letter  is  a 
highly  revealing  document  humain, 
showing  an  allegedly  strong  man  (Bloy) 
from  a  desperate  angle,  as  he  is  eager 
to  persuade  the  Canadian  to  take  him 
along.  Bloy  admits  that  he  overdoes 
sometimes  in  order  to  attract  attention. 
He  tries  “d’attirer,  par  un  ^norme  tour 
de  force,  I’attention  publique  sur  lui." 
He  mentions  among  other  things  that 
certain  people  call  him  “une  sorte  de 
croquemitaine  du  catholicisme.”  Does 
he  protest  against  such  a  word?  No,  he 
confesses  even  “que  j’ai  volontiers  ac- 
ceptc  ce  role  extravagant,  et  mon  excuse 
en  est  ceci  que  j’avais  besoin  h  Paris  .  . . 
de  me  faire  remarquer.  Au  fond  je  ne 
suis  pas  si  farouche.”  This  letter  reveals, 
if  this  was  necessary,  an  even  n.'ore  color¬ 
ful  personality  than  we  meet  in  RaTssa 
Marita  in’s  book;  it  shows  that  Bloy  was 
very  human.  There  is  also  a  lively  essay 
on  Bloy  by  Carton  de  Wiart  and  two  ex¬ 
planatory  papers  by  J.  Bollery  and  G. 
Rouzet. — Frederic^  Lehner.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  College. 

^  Carra  de  Vaux.  Tableau  de  racines 
simitiques  (Arabe-Hibreu)  accom- 
pagnies  de  comparaisons.  Paris.  Maison- 
neuve.  Second  edition,  1944.  121  pages. 
— Baron  de  Vaux  says  (p.  2)  “La  ra- 
cine  bilitire  est  I’iliment  phon^tique 
auquel  I’instinct  humain  attache  un 
sens.”  In  support  of  this  article  of  faith, 
he  shows  a  list  of  some  1200  Arabic  and 
Hebrew  paradigms  illustrating  one  hun¬ 
dred  roots  of  two  consonants  each. 
Alongside  of  each  paradigm,  one  or 
more  words  from  some  Indo-European 
language,  with  a  similar  root,  and  pre¬ 


sumably  related  in  meaning,  are  entered. 
The  presumed  Indo-European  corre¬ 
spondences  are  chosen  respectively  from 
English,  French,  German,  Greek,  Ital¬ 
ian,  Latin  and  Sanskrit. 

You  can  find  apparent  proof  for  almost 
any  theory  bearing  on  mental  processes 
and  language  origin  if  you  go  as  far 
afield  in  your  comparisons  as  the  author 
has  done.  If  mc^ern  linguistics  has 
achieved  anything,  it  is  the  realization 
that  the  manner  in  which  in  a  given 
language  sounds  and  meanings  come  to 
be  wedded,  can  perhaps  be  studied  his¬ 
torically,  but  that  it  cannot,  or  not  yet, 
be  explained  on  the  basis  of  some  com¬ 
mon  human  “instinct.”  Therefore,  the 
correspondences  de  Vaux  finds  between 
two  ^mitic  and  seven  Indo-European 
languages  as  regards  certain  sounds  with 
their  meanings  have  no  scientific  value. 
In  fact,  he,  perhaps  unwittingly,  implies 
as  much  when  he  says  ( pp.  9-10):  “Les 
correspondances . . .  ne  dcrivent  d’aucune 
thcorie  ni  d’aucun  principe,  mais  du 
simple  sentiment  de  I’harmonie  et  de  la 
convenancc.” — Fritz  Frauchiger.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 


Hector  Ren^  Lafleur,  Le6n  Bcnar6s, 
Arturo  Cerretani  and  others  have 
launched  in  Buenos  Aires  an  impressive 
new  literary  monthly  magazine  which 
they  call  Contrapunto. 

R.  V.  Jagirdar,  in  a  review  of  G.  P. 
Rajaratnam,  Nal(i(ala  Tai,  a  book  in 
Kannada  published  by  Manohar  Gran- 
tha  Mala,  in  Dharwar,  India  (the  re¬ 
view  appears  in  The  Indian  P.  E.  N., 
June,  1945);  "Naf{l{ala  Tai,  meaning 
‘(Old)  Mother  (Language)  Laughed’  is 
a  quotation  from  a  well-known  poem  by 
Principal  B.  M.  Srikantia  and,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  line  from  such  context,  the 
book  shows,  in  a  manner  as  passionate 
as  it  is  scholarly,  that  our  forefathers  had 
a  genuine  sense  of  humor  and  that  our 
present  capacity  to  enjoy  a  joke  is  not  a 
purchase  from  the  East  India  Company.” 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Boo{s  in  Spanish,  see  Head-Liner^’) 


Hernin  Cortes.  Conquista  de  Mi- 
xico.  ( Carta  a  Carlos  V ).  Buenos 
Aires.  Nova.  1945.  152  pages.  $3.  m-n. 
— The  interesting  foreword  which  Pe¬ 
dro  Larralde  has  written  for  this  edition 
of  the  second  of  the  famous  Cartas,  sup¬ 
plies  detailed  bibliographical  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  them.  The  editor  has 
abbreviated  the  letter  somewhat,  but  has 
retained  the  passages  of  greatest  interest 
and  has  maintained  the  letter’s  “unidad 
csencial.”  The  reader  will  be  impressed, 
as  was  the  editor,  by  the  neatness  and 
naturalness  of  the  style.  To  read  it  is  to 
live  again  the  rough,  hard,  bitter  time 
of  which  it  treats.  The  Mexican  atmos¬ 
phere  and  the  customs  of  the  Aztecs  are 
well  presented.  Naturally  Cortez  does 
not  tell  us  everything,  and  the  editor’s 
notes  (for  instance  the  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  Number  10)  are  helpful  in  clear¬ 
ing  up  obscurities  and  filling  gaps. 
Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  read  between  Ae 
lines  discouraging  hints  which  convince 
us  once  more  that  Cortez,  like  Pizarro, 
was  an  adventurer,  and  that  his  undeni¬ 
able  courage  was  often  blackened  by 
reprehensible  conduct.  Our  devotion  to 
what  is  pure,  austere  and  eternal  in  the 
Spanish  soul  is  not  lessened  by  the  reali¬ 
zation,  with  the  great  historian  Prescott, 
that:  .  .  even  when  we  take  into  ac¬ 

count  the  ferocity  of  the  age  and  the 
laxity  of  principles  in  those  days,  there 
is  in  the  history  of  this  achievement 
more  than  one  passage  which  any  Span¬ 
iard  who  is  jealous  of  the  glory  of  his 
country  would  be  glad  to  have  blotted 
out.”  We  agree  also  with  Alfonso  Teja 
Zabre  that  ‘‘In  the  history  of  the  world, 
Cortez  may  rank  with  Alexander,  Cae¬ 
sar  and  Bonaparte,  but  Cuauth^moc 
merits  a  place  with  Viriato,  Vercinge- 
t6rix.  Saint  Joan  of  Arc  and  Kosciusko.” 
— Beautifully  illustrated  with  several 


paintings  of  Tlaxcala,  this  volume — like 
all  in  the  items  in  the  ‘‘Mar  Duke”  se¬ 
ries — is  notable  for  its  sober  correctness 
and  its  thoroughly  satisfying  good  taste. 
— Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Luis  Fahhn.Malatesta.  Buenos  Aires. 

Americalee.  1945. 371  pages.|5.m-n. 
— Malatesta  was  one  of  the  many  an¬ 
archists  who  grew  out  of  the  industrial 
revolution  of  the  19th  century.  Like  the 
extreme  mystics  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
whom  the  church  feared  and  persecuted, 
he  was  persecuted  by  the  democratic  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Italy  and  later  by  fascism 
for  opposing  the  constitutional  and  par¬ 
liamentary  systems.  Convinced  that  he 
could  never  realize  his  ideals  through 
existing  political  agencies,  Malatesta  re¬ 
lentlessly  plotted  through  clandestine 
propaganda  among  the  workers.  In  a 
free,  democratic  state,  his  beliefs  would 
not  have  assumed  the  revolutionary 
character  they  did  in  Italy,  so  close  were 
many  of  his  aims  to  those  of  democracy. 
He  was  repeatedly  imprisoned,  and  went 
in  exile  to  England,  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  South  America,  where  he  pub¬ 
lished  newspapers  and  wrote  extensively. 
Although  he  earned  his  living  as  an  elec¬ 
trical  worker,  he  was  widely  read  and 
had  an  excellent  mind.  He  died  in  1932 
under  the  fascist  regime. 

This  book  is  written  by  a  man  who 
was  Malatesta’s  close  associate.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  excellent  analysis  of  his  ideas: 
the  aim  of  life,  the  meaning  and  func¬ 
tion  of  religion,  science,  individualism, 
and  society.  The  book  has  historical  val¬ 
ue  in  that  it  illustrates  the  activities  of 
many  international  revolutionists,  among 
whom  was  Mussolini.  Mussolini  clearly 
proved  Malatesta’s  thesis  that  progress 
could  not  be  achieved  by  leaders  who 
are  led  by  ambition  to  compromise  with 
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anybody  and  an\  thing. — D.  Vittorini. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  Emilio  Garcia  G6mez.  Cinco  poetas 
musulmanos.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa- 

Calpe.  1945.  217  pages. — An  extremely 
interesting  book.  The  following  Eve 
poets  are  studied:  Mutanabbi  (915-976), 
whom  Garcia  G6mcz  calls  the  greatest 
of  the  Arab  poets;  El  Principe  amnis- 
tiado  (963-1009);  Abu  Ishaq  de  Elvira 
(12th  century);  Aben  Guzmin  (12th 
century);  and  Iban  Zamrak  (14th  cen¬ 
tury).  The  studies  are  detailed  and  are 
based  on  minute  knowledge  and  thor¬ 
ough  understanding.  The  critic  quotes 
frequently  from  his  subjects.  For  many 
readers,  the  book  will  be  a  revelation, 
and  for  all  readers  who  love  poetry  it 
will  be  a  source  of  keen  pleasure.  More¬ 
over,  it  offers  much  useful  I-.formation. 
— This  book  is  one  of  the  series  called 
the  “Coleccidn  Austral,"  along  with  such 
varied  items  as  Jacinto  Benavente’s  La 
comida  de  las  fieras  and  Al  natural, 
Charles  F.  Lummis’  Los  exploradores 
espaholes  del  sigh  XVI,  Rub6n  Dario’s 
El  canto  errante  and  the  excellent  bi¬ 
ography  of  Mariano  Moreno,  by  Ricardo 
Levene. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Marcelo  Jover.  Ruhin  Dario.  Mexico. 
Secretaria  de  Educacidn  Publica. 

1944.  96  pages. — ^Volume  20  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  Biblioteca  Enciclopedica  Popu¬ 
lar.  Not  a  critical  study,  but  a  biography 
followed  by  a  short  anthology.  The  au¬ 
thor  devotes  ten  chapters  to  the  life  of 
the  “great  Bohemian  and  great  poet.” 
He  tells  first  of  his  infancy  in  rural 
Metapin,  in  the  ancient  village  of  Cho- 
coyo.  He  reminds  us  that  one  of  the 
child’s  first  teachers  declared:  “Almost 
before  Ruben  knew  how  to  read  and 
write,  he  was  making  verses.”  He  adds 
the  charming  comment  of  kindly  Dona 
Bernarda:  “He  has  no  idea  of  life.  That’s 
why  he  wants  to  be  a  poet.” — ^Two  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book 
deal  with  Dario’s  adolescence  and  his 
trip  to  South  America.  Then  come  the 


visits  to  Spain,  the  return  to  his  own 
country  and  the  excursion  into  Mexico 
in  September,  1910,  which  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  curious  diplomatic  incident. 
The  most  highly  emotional  section  of 
the  little  book,  Agonta  y  muerte  de 
Rubin,  is  followed  by  a  chapter  dealing 
with  the  posthumous  tributes,  especially 
that  one  in  the  Madrid  Ateneo,  in  which 
“a  woolly-haired  negro  was  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  all  sorrowing  America  that 
thinks  in  Spanish.”  The  anthology  con¬ 
sists  of  twenty-three  well  chosen  poems 
and  several  prose  passages.  The  book  is 
useful,  not  only  as  a  document,  but  for 
its  interpretative  contribution. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Francisco  Marin  Villafuerte.  His- 
toria  de  Trinidad.  Revisidn,  Prdlogo, 

etc.,  por  Rafael  Rodriguez  Altunaga. 
La  Habana.  Jesus  Montero.  1945.  405 
pages.  $4  . — The  litde  ancient  city  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Cuba  is  not  growing, 
and  to  the  world  in  general  it  may  not 
seem  to  merit  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
But  to  its  pious  old  official  historiogra¬ 
pher,  who  has  spent  half  his  life  and 
most  of  his  strength  building  this  loving 
volume,  it  is  tierra  santa,  Holy  Ground. 
Fray  Bartolom6  de  las  Casas  himself  had 
a  hand  in  its  founding;  for  four  hundred 
years  it  has  known  war,  destructive  tem¬ 
pest,  piracy,  suffering  and  the  beautiful 
ministrations  of  Nuestra  Virgen  del 
Mar.  When  senor  Rodriguez  Altunaga 
was  in  Madrid  in  1922,  he  met  an  old 
janitor  with  a  badly  scarred  bald  pate. 
“I  got  those  slashes  in  1896,”  said  the 
janitor,  “from  a  Cuban  machete,  in  the 
village  of  Papayal,  just  outside  of  Trini¬ 
dad.” — “Then  you  were  on  my  family’s 
property,”  said  the  Cuban,  “and  I  looked 
on  at  the  battle  in  which  you  gave  your 
blood  for  Spain.”  The  sober-appearing 
volume  has  all  the  appropriate  statistical 
information,  but  it  has  heart-throbs  too. 
—R.  T.  H. 

*  L.  M6ndez  Dominguez.  Tormenta 
sobre  Francia.  Buenos  Aires.  Cimera. 
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Second  edition,  1945.  395  pages.  $7. 
m-n. — It  is  from  the  author’s  foreword, 
and  not  from  the  publishers,  that  we 
learn  that  this  is  a  second  edition.  The 
Spanish  newspaper  correspondent  Men¬ 
dez  Dominguez  was  stationed  in  Vichy 
during  the  Collaboration  period,  and  he 
accumulated  a  mass  of  menus  f aits  which 
make  his  book  vivid  and  even  instruc- 
avc.  His  reportorial  style  is  often  very 
elective.  Everything  is  in  the  present 
tense,  sentences  arc  usually  short  and 
arc  frequently  stripped  to  phrases  or 
single  words.  The  entire  work  consists 
of  dated  fragments,  although  it  opens 
with  August  1939  and  the  author  docs 
not  begin  speaking  in  the  first  person  till 
the  period  of  the  Riom  trial,  which  he 
covered  complete  and  to  which  he  de¬ 
votes  a  considerable  slice  of  his  vivacious 
volume.  Neither  his  findings  nor  his 
opinions  have  anything  particularly  star- 
ding  or  unusual.  His  general  position  is 
that  of  the  well-intentioned  Spanish  citi¬ 
zen  who  is  loyal  to  General  Franco,  and 
he  is  doubtless  entirely  honest  when  he 
writes,  toward  the  end  of  his  record: 
“Francia  arde,  y  no  quisiera  que  una 
simple  chispa  de  Tormenta  sobre  Fran¬ 
cia  pudiera  provocar  aun  otras  llamas  y 
alcanzar  personas  o  bienes.”  Both  P^tain 
and  Laval  treated  him  well,  and  he  likes 
both  of  them.  His  eloquent  defense  of 
the  much-enduring  Marshal,  on  one  of 
his  last  pages,  is  very  impressive.  He 
claims  to  have  composed  his  whole 
plump  volume  in  one  month.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  would  be  unfair  to  ex¬ 
pect  impeccable  organization  or  com¬ 
plete  consistency  of  it. — H.  K.  L. 

^  Walterio  Miller.  Historia  de  Chile 
ilustrada.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Orbe. 
1943.  347  pages.  $30.  m-n. — ^Although 
intended  primarily  as  a  text-book  for  the 
public  schools,  this  well-informed  and 
well-written  volume  will  be  of  value  to 
all  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with 
the  salient  facts  of  Chilean  history.  The 
four  sections  deal  respectively  with  the 
early  history  of  the  continent;  with  the 


Araucanians  and  with  Chile’s  discovery, 
conquest  and  colonization;  with  Chile’s 
winning  of  her  independence;  and  with 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  through  the 
Good  Neighbor  visit  of  Henry  Wallace. 
Brief  biographical  sketches  are  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  the  narrative,  and 
the  record  is  occasionally  enlivened  with 
anecdotes.  Of  special  interest  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  Spanish-American  literature  will 
be  the  evaluation  of  Andres  Beiko’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  University  of  Chile,  and 
the  account  of  the  evolution  of  Chile’s 
Cancidn  Nacional. — Virgil  A.  Warren. 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Ohio. 

^  G.  E.  Morales  Munoz.  Fundacidn 
del  pueblo  de  Gurabo.  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico.  The  Author.  1944.  288 
pages.  $3. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Puerto  Rico’s  history  is  as  rich  and  color¬ 
ful  as  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  relatively  little  detailed  re¬ 
search  has  been  done  on  the  subject 
either  in  Puerto  Rico  or  elsewhere.  This 
circumstance  is  due  in  part  to  the  lack 
of  a  first  rate  library  on  the  island  and 
the  disorganized  state  of  those  records 
which  have  escaped  the  devastations  of 
hurricane,  earthquake,  and  fire  during 
the  past  four  centuries.  But  in  many  in¬ 
stances  parish  records  will  go  back  to 
the  eighteenth  century  and  occasionally 
even  earlier,  and  a  few  Insular  govern¬ 
ment  offices  have  preserved  early  rec¬ 
ords. 

The  present  volume  by  Sr.  Morales 
Munoz  is  the  result  of  diligent  studies 
in  the  archives  relative  to  public  lands 
which  are  preserved  in  the  files  of  the 
Insular  Department  of  Interior.  It  is  a 
documentary  history  of  Gurabo  (best 
known  in  the  continental  U.  S.  as  the 
place  where  soldiers  stationed  at  Camp 
O’Reilly  go  on  Saturday  nights),  care¬ 
fully  selected  from  the  original  sources 
and  fully  annotated  with  observations 
from  the  author’s  vast  store  of  genealogi¬ 
cal  and  legal  knowledge.  The  compila¬ 
tion  is  amply  illustrated  with  autographs 
of  the  principal  founding  fathers  of  Gu- 
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rabo  and  with  facsimiles  of  important 
maps  and  documents. 

This  history  of  the  beginnings  of  Gu- 
rabo  is  the  second  work  of  this  character 
by  Sr.  Morales,  who  is  the  assistant  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 
In  1943  he  published  his  Ori genes  his- 
tdricos  de  San  Miguel  de  Hato  Grande, 
a  study  which  was  highly  praised  in  the 
Revista  de  Historia  de  Puerto  Rico  and 
elsewhere. — Lawrence  S.  Thompson. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Jose  de  J.  Nunez  y  Dominguez.  Don 
Antonio  de  Benavides.  Mexico. 

Xdchitl.  1945.  190  pages. — This  book 
concerns  itself  with  an  incident  during 
the  administration  of  Antonio  de  la 
Cerda,  conde  de  Paredes,  as  Viceroy  of 
New  Spain,  about  1683.  Mexico  was 
plagued  by  pirates,  and  it  seemed  im¬ 
possible  to  do  anything  to  combat  them 
effectively.  Coincident  with  this  crisis 
was  the  arrival  of  Antonio  de  Benavides, 
as  Visitador  de  Nueva  Espaha,  or  the 
king’s  personal  representative  in  Mexico. 
The  mystery  which  followed  has  never 
been  solved.  Benavides  was  arrested, 
tried  and  convicted  under  the  greatest 
secrecy  as  to  the  charges  against  him. 
In  spite  of  the  intercession  of  the  great 
Mexican  poetess,  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la 
Cruz,  and  that  of  the  Condesa  de  Pa¬ 
redes,  the  sentence  was  carried  out  and 
Benavides  was  hung.  Whether  he  was 
an  adventurous  imposter,  an  agent  of  the 
pirates,  or  merely  a  lover  of  the  Condesa, 
is  not  known.  The  story  is  not  a  dull  one 
and  the  historical  backgrt«und  is  instruc¬ 
tive. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

*  Antonio  Reyes.  Mujeres  de  todos 
los  tiempos.  Caracas.  Impresores 

Unidos.  1944.  440  pages. — ^There  are 
two  aspects  to  the  literary  personality 
of  Antonio  Reyes:  the  essayist  and  the 
writer  of  cuentos.  His  first  book,  Cuentos 
brujos,  proved  his  fine  and  keen  artistic 
sensibility,  his  resdess  originality,  the 
purity  and  ductility  of  his  prose.  His 


narradve  skill  is  evidenced  in  a  number 
of  his  essays,  for  example  in  his  book  La 
tinica  verdad  de  la  bailarina,  a  study  of 
the  life  of  Mata-Hari,  the  work  of  a 
scholar  who  is  at  the  same  time  an  artist. 
Another  of  his  brilliant  successes  was 
his  paper  on  Santa  Teresa,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1941.  His  Caciques  abort  genes 
venezolanos,  1942,  deals  fascinatingly 
with  themes  from  pre-Colombian  his¬ 
tory,  and  vividly  develops  the  struggles 
between  the  Indians  and  the  pale-faces. 
This  book  is  rich  in  folklore. — Reyes’ 
new  volume  remains  faithful  to  its  gen¬ 
eral  title,  but  there  is  an  extraordinary 
variety  in  its  treatment  of  different  sub¬ 
jects.  It  offers  keen  synthetic  presenta¬ 
tions  of  Concepcidn  Arenal,  Dulcinea, 
Madame  Rolland,  Isabel  la  Catdlica,  Co¬ 
lette,  Adelina  Patti,  Lucrecia  Borgia, 
Queen  Victoria,  Duse,  Lady  Hamilton, 
Cristina  of  Sweden,  Pardo  Bazin,  Ma¬ 
dame  Vigce  Lebrun,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Cicile  Sorel,  Raquel  Meller,  Eugenia  de 
Montijo,  and  others,  with  a  portrait  of 
each  lady  at  the  head  of  the  section  de¬ 
voted  to  her. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

Emilio  Roig  de  Leuchsenring.  Con- 

clusiones  fundamentales  sobre  la 
guerra  libertora  cubana  de  1895.  Mexico. 
Colegio  de  Mexico.  1945.  39  pages. — 
The  author  points  out  that  whereas  the 
Cuban  revolt  of  1868  was  begun  by  the 
reactionary  elements  in  the  island  with 
no  regard  for  the  proletariat,  that  of  1895 
was  really  a  popular  movement  aimed 
at  obtaining  liberty  for  all.  Nevertheless, 
the  second  movement  was  in  many  ways 
a  continuation  of  the  first.  The  role  of 
the  United  States  throughout  all  these 
struggles  of  the  Cubans  for  liberty  was 
an  ignoble  one.  Cuba  had  become  an 
economic  colony  of  this  country,  and  the 
only  interest  of  Washington  was  finan¬ 
cial  profit,  with  no  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Cuban  people.  Although  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  our  republic  sympathized 
with  the  Cubans  and  tried  by  filibusters 
and  otherwise  to  help  them,  the  govern- 
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ment  remained  adamant  until  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Maine  caused  war  with 
Spain.  This  war,  says  the  author,  should 
be  called  the  Guerra  Hispano-Cubano- 
Americana,  since  the  United  States 
would  not  have  been  successful  without 
the  aid  of  the  Cuban  army.  He  con¬ 
cludes  by  complaining:  jamds  ha  sido 
tratado  por  nacidn  cdguna  con  mayor 
desprecio  un  pueblo  amigo  y  vecino. — 
Calvert  /.  Winter,  University  of  Kansas. 

A.  Sainte-Beuve:  Proudhon.  Su 
vida  y  su  correspondencia.  Tra- 
duccion  castellana  por  Roberto  Bixio. 
Buenos  Aires.  Americalee.  1945.  301 
pages.  $5.  m-n. — Coleccidn  Vida  y  Pen- 
samiento:  a  very  intelligent  series.  A 
North  American  reader  might  shrug  his 
shoulders:  “Dust  upon  dust:  books  of 
yesterday  about  men  of  yesterday!”  But 
Taine’s  Stuart  Mill,  for  instance,  remains 
a  document;  and  Sainte-Beuve’s  Proud¬ 
hon,  hasty,  incomplete,  cannot  be  super¬ 
seded.  No  modern  study,  however 
searching,  could  reveal  to  us  how  Proud¬ 
hon  struck  the  most  intelligent  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  book  honors  them 
both.  Proudhon  was  not  simply  the 
crude,  “one-man  Terror”  who  said: 
“God  is  evil;  Property  is  theft.”  And  al¬ 
though  Sainte-Beuve  was  selfish  and  ven¬ 
omous,  he  had  retained  from  his  roman¬ 
tic,  Saint-Simonian  youth  at  least  an 
after-glow  of  social  consciousness. 

Blasphemous  as  it  may  sound  to  the 
orthodox  mind,  Proudhon’s  intellectual 
stature  does  not  decrease  with  the  years, 
as  Marx’s  does.  But  Proudhon  was  a 
lonely  explorer,  Marx  a  great  organizer. 
— Albert  Gudrard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Jos6  P.  Saldana.  Casos  y  cosas  de 
Monterrey.  Monterrey,  Mexico.  Im- 
presora  Monterrey.  1945.  227  pages. — 
The  chronicler  of  Monterrey,  author  of 
Estampas  antiguas  and  of  Historia  y 
tradiciones,  now  writes  a  third  volume 
about  his  native  city.  The  third  volume, 
a  by-product  of  the  first  two,  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  collection  of  stray  bits  of  informa¬ 


tion  which  did  not  fit  into  the  precise 
pattern  of  the  two  more  formal  vol¬ 
umes.  The  by-product  is  much  the  pleas¬ 
antest  of  all  his  work,  rising  from  his 
earlier  impersonal  compilation  of  data 
to  the  superior  level  of  Valle-Arizpe  and 
Lufs  Gonzilez  Obregdn.  He  writes  of 
people,  customs,  and  things  which  exist 
no  more  in  Monterrey,  and  grants  them 
some  immortality  by  his  skilful  and  lov¬ 
ing  description.  He  writes  footnotes  to 
history,  particularly  to  the  period  of  the 
French  Intervention,  duiing  which  time 
Monterrey  was  an  important  resistance 
center.  He  recounts  the  eventful  history 
of  the  Plaza  de  Zaragoza,  the  Mercado 
Col6n,  the  Escuela  de  la  Purisima,  the 
Plaza  de  Hidalgo.  Saldana’s  book  will 
satisfy  not  only  natives  who  love  to  sec 
their  city  and  its  landmarks  honored  in 
a  book,  but  also  a  wider  and  more  criti¬ 
cal  audience. — Consuelo  Howatt.  Tuc¬ 
son,  Arizona. 

*  Carlos  Sinchez-Navarro.  Miramdn. 

El  caudillo  conservador.  Mexico. 
Jus.  1945. 407  pages. — “  ‘Yes,  Senor  Don 
Bernardo,’  said  the  Canon  Dr.  Acevedo, 
as  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  settled 
himself  comfortably  on  the  sofa  of  the 
drawingroom,  with  by  his  side  the  four¬ 
teen-year  old  Miguel  Miramdn  y  Tarclo 
and,  facing  him,  the  boy’s  father.  Colo¬ 
nel  Bernardo.”  This  opening  sentence 
carried  the  assurance  that  this  biography 
of  General  Miramdn,  who  had  the  honor 
(for  it  was  an  honor)  to  be  shot  with 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  General 
Mejfa,  will  provide  easy  reading;  but  it 
should  be  added  that  it  is  a  serious  and 
thorough  piece  of  work,  closely  based  on 
historical  documents,  with  a  hundred 
closely  printed  pages  of  notes  and  an  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography.  An  index  would 
have  been  useful.  The  learning  is  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  wish  to  make  the  pa¬ 
thetic  story  palatable  to  the  general  read¬ 
er,  but  the  facts  are  accurately  recorded 
and  this  study  of  a  Conservative  leader 
by  a  Conservative  is,  if  not  completely 
impartial,  at  least  scrupulously  fair  to 
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the  Liberal  adversary.  Miramon  was  a 
champion  of  “the  noble  traditions  of  the 
race  and  of  the  Latin  spirit”  (but  was  it 
wholly  Latin?).  There  are  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  portraits  of  the  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian,  Gene.al  Miramdn,  General 
Mejia  and  other  actors  in  this  Mexican 
tragedy. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Emeterio  S.  Santovenia.  Vida  y 
pasidn  de  Rafael  Morales.  La  Ha- 

bana.  Tropical.  1945.  160  pages. — Born 
in  1845  in  San  Juan  y  Martinez,  Cuba, 
the  subject  of  Senator  Santovenia’s  bi¬ 
ography  went  on  at  the  age  of  15  to  the 
University  of  Havana  where  his  clear 
thinking  made  him  outstanding  in  spite 
of  his  poverty.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  revolted  against  Spain’s  tyrannical 
control  and  became  secretary  of  the 
Revolutionary  Commission  that  took 
form  after  the  outbreak  of  1868.  Later 
differences  of  opinion  made  Morales 
withdraw  from  the  cabinet,  but  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  the  result  of  a  bullet 
wound  at  the  Battle  of  Sebastopol  de 
Najaza  in  1871,  he  labored  and  used 
his  oratorical  gift  for  Cuba’s  freedom. 

Senator  Santovenia  makes  the  27  years 
of  the  life  of  this  Cuban  patriot  both 
interesting  and  inspirational. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Raul  Silva  Castro.  Alberto  Blest 
Gana.  Estudio  biogriheo.  Santiago. 

Imprenta  Universitaria.  1941.  652  pages. 
— &me  ninety  pages  of  this  book  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile  award)  are  devoted  to 
the  Blest  brothers,  and  more  particularly 
to  William  Blest,  young  Irish  doctor 
who  came  to  Chile  early  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  revolutionized  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  there,  married  into  the  famous  Gana 
family  and  became  the  father  of  Alberto 
Blest  Gana.  Two  of  the  four  “books” 
treat  of  Blest  Gana’s  life,  education, 
diplomatic  career  and  his  relation  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  There  is  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  of  events  in  Chile  with 
which  he  dealt  in  his  capacity  of  diplo¬ 
mat,  as  well  as  copious  quotation  and 


elaborate  documentation.  Silva  Castro 
feels  that  this  distinguished  patriot  and 
author  has  not  heretofore  been  given  the 
attention  he  merits. 

In  “books”  three  and  four  the  author 
shows  considerable  objectivity  in  study¬ 
ing  Blest  Gana’s  literary  works  and  their 
relation  to  his  times.  All  the  works  are 
treated  in  detail,  but  the  many  defects 
of  the  early  works  and  of  some  of  the 
later  works  are  pointed  out.  In  the  order 
of  their  importance  he  would  place  the 
novels  thus:  1st,  El  Loco  Estero,  as  the 
most  artistic;  2nd,  Durante  la  Recon- 
quista;  3rd,  El  ideal  de  un  calavera;  4th, 
Martin  Rivas,  which  he  admits  has  be¬ 
come  the  most  famous.  He  credits  Blest 
Gana  with  having  written  the  first  really 
Chilean  novel  and  considers  his  novels 
important,  because  besides  giving  “cua- 
dros  de  costumbres,”  they  have  a  univer¬ 
sal  appeal  and  good  characterization.  He 
is,  however,  frequently  critical  of  their 
style. — Eugenia  Kaufman.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

^  Doctor  L.  Villanueva.  Vida  de  Don 
Antonio  fos6  de  Sucre,  Gran  Mcris- 
cal  de  Ayacucho.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de 
Educacion  Nacional.  Third  edition, 
1945.  538  pages. — Marshal  Sucre  was 
born  February  third,  1795.  When  the 
centenary  of  his  death  approached.  Presi¬ 
dent  Crespo  of  Venezuela  commissioned 
Dr.  Villanueva  to  write  his  biography, 
to  be  financed  by  the  state.  The  bulky 
study  appeared  in  time  for  the  anniver¬ 
sary,  was  reprinted  by  Ollendorff  in 
Paris  sometime  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  appeared  in  this  third  edi¬ 
tion  as  part  of  the  sesquicentennial  cele¬ 
bration  which  was  held  in  the  Marshal’s 
native  city  of  Cumani,  in  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Sucre,  Venezuela.  It  is  an 
amiable  work,  carefully  written  and 
heavily  documented,  full  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  eloquence  largely  inspired  by  the 
Latin  classics — thus  poor  young  Sucre 
was  another  Caesar  in  both  the  manner 
of  his  living  and  the  manner  of  his  dy¬ 
ing.  “La  pluma  se  bana  en  ligrimas,” 
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cries  Mark  Anthony  Villanueva,  “al  es- 
cribir  este  postrer,  trisdsimo  episodic  de 
la  historia  del  Heroe  . . .  Alza  tus  ruegos 
a  Dios  desde  tu  Gdlgota  de  gloria,  por 
la  paz,  la  santa  paz,  y  la  civilizadora 
libertad  de  tu  Madre-Patria  que  te  ama 
y  te  bendice.”  There  is  more  food  for 
meditation  in  Irisarri’s  Historia  critica 
del  asesinato  . . .,  which  labors  earnestly, 
and  not  unprohtably,  to  discover  just 
why  unselfish  North  American  patriots 
may  die  quiedy  in  their  beds,  while  su¬ 
perior  public  service  in  the  Ladn  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  is  more  than  likely  to  be 
rewarded  with  martyrdom.  Dr.  Villa¬ 
nueva’s  book  would  have  been  better  if 
it  had  been  shorter,  but  it  is  whole¬ 
hearted,  sterling  work  and  belongs  in 
every  reference  library. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Emilio  G.  Barreto.  Problemas  mone- 
tarios  de  postguerra.  Mexico.  Fondo 

de  Cultura  Economica.  1945.  197  pages. 
— The  author  of  this  book  is  an  official 
of  the  Central  Reserve  Bank  of  Peru. 
After  setdng  forth  the  urgent  need  for 
international  action  to  meet  the  present 
monetary  crisis,  he  takes  up  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  advantages  and  drawbacks 
of  the  gold  standard,  the  various  plans 
idvanced  for  monetary  stabilization  and 
rbe  significance  and  ejects,  so  far,  of  the 
rtretton  Woods  conference.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement 
are  taken  up  one  after  the  other,  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  explained,  although  the  author 
refrains  from  expressing  his  own  views 
as  to  their  merit.  As  a  treatise  on  that 
conference  the  book  is  to  be  recommend¬ 
ed  although  the  subject  is  difficult  and 
its  treatment  is  necessarily  technical. 
The  text,  therefore,  is  one  of  primary 
interest  only  to  the  serious  student  of 
finance  or  economics. — Calvert  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Howard  Becker  y  Philip  Frolich. 
Toynbee  y  la  sociologta  sistemdtica. 

Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1945.  50 
pages. — Essay  number  32  in  the  for- 
nadas  series.  The  subject  is  the  work  of 


Professor  Toynbee  cf  the  University  of 
London,  entitled  A  Study  of  History. 
This  formidable  work,  begun  in  1939, 
has  so  far  filled  six  volumes,  and  no  won¬ 
der,  for  to  quote  the  authors  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  text,  El  author  ha  tornado  como 
campo  toda  la  historia  humana.  Toyn¬ 
bee  seems  to  suggest  that  given  an  ade¬ 
quate  knowledge  of  history,  one  can 
infer  the  future  from  the  past,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  history  to  a  science.  The  authors 
do  not  wholly  agree  with  Toynbee’s 
views,  and  criticize  his  work  for  fre¬ 
quent  vagueness  and  inconclusiveness. 
—Calvert  f.  Winter.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas. 

*  Manuel  D.  Benavides.  Los  nuevos 
profetas.  Mexico.  Artes  Grificas 
Comerciales.  1942.  345  pages.  $5.  m-n. 
— Tlie  author  of  this  book  shows  marked 
originality  and  initiative,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  contribute  to  coherence. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  allegory,  and 
some  incidents  are  really  fantastic  and 
even  grotesque.  The  dominant  spirit  of 
the  book  is  hatred  of  the  totalitarian 
leaders  in  Europe,  and  especially  their 
role  in  helping  Franco  crush  free  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Spain.  He  is  bitter  also  in 
his  criticism  of  the  so<allcd  democratic 
powers,  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
for  their  failure  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  Liberals  in  Spain,  and  their  refusal 
to  apply  sanctions  to  France.  The  book 
tells  the  story  of  a  Spanish  nobleman, 
resident  abroad,  who  had  never  intended 
to  revisit  his  native  land,  but  who  was  so 
moved  by  the  news  of  its  agony  under 
the  heel  of  Franco’s  tyranny  that  he  re¬ 
turned  to  do  what  he  could  to  aid  the 
cause  of  liberty.  He  has  many  adven¬ 
tures,  not  excluding  love  affairs.  But 
through  it  all  he  strives  to  help  his  bleed¬ 
ing  country  rid  itself  of  intolerable  op¬ 
pression.  For  those  who  like  their  po¬ 
litical  propaganda  diluted  with  more  or 
less  fantastic  fiction  this  book  can  be 
recommended. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 
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*  Yves  dc  ia  Bri^re,  S.  J.,  El  derecho 
de  la  guerra  justa.  Mexico.  Jus.  1944. 
276  pages. — Luis  Islas  Garcia  has  made 
a  Spanish  translation  of  a  1937  study  of 
war  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  theo¬ 
logian.  Defining  war  as  “acts  of  violence 
by  which  one  state  seeks  to  impose  its 
will  on  another,”  the  French  Jesuit  au¬ 
thor  discusses  the  two  theories:  that  war 
is  infernal  and  that  it  is  providential. 
Contradictory  teachings  of  the  Bible 
and  still  more  contradictory  writings  of 
the  Church  Fathers  since  then,  provide 
the  author  with  a  mass  of  conflicting 
argument  through  which  he  tries  to  pick 
his  way.  He  concludes  that  the  terrible 
consequences  of  war  make  it  impossible 
ever  to  justify  recourse  to  arms,  yet  he 
grants  that  it  is  sometimes  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  He  ends  with  a  plea  to  exhaust 
all  possible  other  means,  first. — Willis 
Knapp  Jones.  Miami  University. 

^  Elena  Caff  arena  de  Jiles.  Capacidad 
de  la  mujer  casada  con  relacidn  a  sus 
bienes.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Imprenta 
Universitaria.  1944. 84  pages. — The  legal 
status  of  a  wife  in  Chile  as  to  the  man¬ 
agement  and  disposal  of  property  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  wife  can  take  no 
legal  action  without  the  approval  of  her 
husband  or  of  the  courts;  she  cannot  ad¬ 
minister  the  common  property  or  sell  it. 
It  is  even  difficult  for  her,  without  com¬ 
plicated  legal  procedure,  to  handle  her 
own  personal  earnings  after  her  mar¬ 
riage.  Senora  Caffarena  de  Jiles,  a  law¬ 
yer  and  an  aggressive  feminist,  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  secure  legislation  equaliz¬ 
ing  the  property  rights  of  husband  and 
wife;  and  to  that  end  she  has  prepared 
this  little  volume  which  succinctly  pre¬ 
sents  the  situation  in  Chile  and  com¬ 
pares  it  with  that  of  other  countries 
where  women  are  treated  more  kindly. 
Written  for  laymen  (or  more  strictly,  for 
lay-women),  the  book  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care  for  clarity.  Yet  even  so, 
this  lady  lawyer  sometimes  produces 
sentences  which  cover  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  a  page. — H.  K.  L. 


*  Antonio  Castro  Leal.  Politica  inter- 
nacional  de  la  America  latina.  Me¬ 
xico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944.  70 
pages. — This  is  Volume  19  of  the  Co¬ 
legio  de  Mexico  Jornadas.  It  consists 
mainly  of  the  answers  to  two  questions: 
(1)  Are  there  elements  which  make  a 
complete  or  partial  political  integration 
of  Ibero- America  possible?  (2)  Will 
Ibero-America  have  a  unified  interna¬ 
tional  policy?  The  answers  vary  from 
Joaquin  Xirau’s  vision  of  a  world  of  big 
supernational  unions,  one  of  them 
formed  by  the  nations  of  Iberian  cul¬ 
ture,  to  the  decided  “No”  of  Jos6  Vas- 
concelos.  Jorge  A.  Vivo  emphasizes  the 
trend  of  our  times  to  form  large  states 
with  populations  of  varied  nationality 
and  sees  in  this  fact  a  promise  for  the 
consolidation  of  South  and  Middle 
America.  Luis  Alberto  Sinchez  expects 
this  consolidation  to  be  reached  by  the 
formation  of  regional  blocs  and  eco¬ 
nomic  co-operation.  Mariano  Pic6n- 
Salas,  going  back  to  the  wars  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  sees  the  main  obstacles  to 
union  in  regional  capitalism  and  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  mental  “colonialism.”  He  con¬ 
tributes  valuable  suggestions  for  a  uni¬ 
fication  of  cultural  policy.  Alfredo 
Pareja  Diez-Canseco  enumerates  steps 
which  would  lead  to  the  goal  of  com¬ 
mon  citizenship,  abolition  of  custonu 
and  passports  at  frontiers.  Manuel  F. 
Chavarria  reminds  readers  that  the 
United  States  have  consistently  opposed 
or  at  least  discouraged  the  formation  of 
a  powerful  Latin  American  union.  Vari¬ 
ous  answers  point  out  the  changes  in 
the  social  and  economic  structure  of  the 
Latin  American  countries,  some  of 
which  arc  in  progress,  which  must  pre¬ 
cede  union.  All  the  answers  agree  as  to 
the  necessity  of  democracy  for  healthy 
and  peaceful  development. — ^Thc  second 
part  of  the  book  is  an  optimistic  discus¬ 
sion  of  Latin  American  foreign  policy 
and  its  trend  toward  unification. — H.  C. 
Lade  wig.  Alderson-Broaddus  College, 
Philippi,  West  Virginia. 
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K  Jos6  Coll  Cuchi.  La  cuestidn  secular 
del  pueblo  hebreo.  Mexico.  Botas. 
1945.  212  pages. — Professor  Coll  Cuchi 
has  long  bwn  a  champion  of  the  Porto- 
Rican  people  in  their  desire  for  economic 
freedom.  In  this  book  he  becomes  the 
advocate  of  the  Jews.  He  examines  the 
validity  of  the  supposedly  divinely-im¬ 
posed  “curse,”  using  as  evidence  Bibli¬ 
cal,  religious,  philosophical,  and  histori¬ 
cal  sources.  Finding  some  circumstantial 
and  inferential  proof  against  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  curse  but  none  in  favor  of  it, 
he  concludes  that  it  arose  probably  in 
the  second  century  in  the  course  of  the 
Christian  persecutions.  The  author  is 
unable  at  times  to  keep  his  “secular” 
viewpoint  free  of  the  purely  religious 
elements,  but  the  nature  of  his  sources 
makes  careful  differentiation  hard  to 
achieve. — R.  Tyson  Wycl^pff.  Spring- 
held,  Missouri. 

*  Jose  Lion  Depetre.  Diplomacta  y 
diplomdticos.  Mexico.  Costa-Amic. 
1944.  165  pages.  $4.  m-n. — A  former 
career  diplomat  gives  his  readers  the 
benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  experience 
in  this  book,  very  timely  today,  when 
diplomacy  is  so  sorely  needed. — The 
book  deals  with  the  selection  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  diplomat  and  stresses  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  career  man  over  the  po¬ 
litical  appointee  since  a  “diplomat  is 
not  born  but  must  be  trained.”  Diplo¬ 
macy  is  a  difficult  task  and  only  a  man 
of  high  caliber  should  represent  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  for  nations  are  judged  by  their 
representatives.  To  the  natural  qualities 
of  charm,  suavity,  intelligence,  and  loy¬ 
alty  must  be  added  strict  qualifications; 
— 3i  vast  cultural  background,  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  and  ability  to  handle 
affairs.  Moreover,  an  official  must  be 
sure  of  his  prerogatives  and  duties,  and 
have  sympathy  for  the  country  in  which 
he  exercises  his  mission.  These  qualities 
can  be  acquired  only  after  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  different  posts,  becoming 
gradually  more  important. 

The  author — primarily  concerned 


with  the  problems  of  Spanish  diplomacy, 
its  confusion  and  the  abuses  of  which 
he  was  a  victim — makes  suggestions  for 
improvements  in  its  organization.  But 
the  most  of  what  he  says  applies  just  as 
well  to  other  countries. — Berthe  Webb. 
Skiatook,  Oklahoma. 

K  Josu6  Golldn.  La  universidad  al 
servicio  de  la  democracia;  una  ex- 
periencia  en  politico  universitaria.  Santa 
F6.  Universidad  Nacional  del  Litoral. 
1945.  223  pages.  $6.  m-n. — This  collec¬ 
tion  of  Josu6  Collin’s  speeches  to  his  own 
students  in  the  Universidad  Nacional 
del  Litoral  as  well  as  to  other  Argentine 
audiences  is  the  record  of  a  decade  of 
practical  campaigning  in  behalf  of  Pan- 
American  solidarity  and  the  ideals  of  po¬ 
litical  and  intellectual  democracy.  His 
themes  range  from  a  warm  tribute  to 
President  Roosevelt  (delivered  in  June, 
1945)  to  infot.native  historical  dis¬ 
courses  on  the  development  of  the  Uni¬ 
versidad  del  Litoral,  but  his  basic  ide¬ 
ology  has  never  changed.  Especially  in¬ 
teresting  is  his  version  of  the  state  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  University’s  administra¬ 
tion  in  1943  when  the  institution  was 
accused  of  “actividades  contrarias  a  la 
nacionalidad.”  In  a  speech  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  his  reoccupation  of  the 
rectorate  in  the  spring  of  1945  Collin 
defined  his  conception  of  the  university’s 
function  within  the  state  and  at  the  same 
time  analyzed  the  Argentine  revolution 
of  1943  in  an  objective  and,  for  other 
Americans,  informative  manner.  His 
program  for  the  future  of  the  Universi¬ 
dad  del  Litoral  is  positive  and  hopeful. 
— Lawrence  S.  Thompson.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

^  Mordecai  M.  Kaplan.  La  civilizacidn 
de  Israel  en  la  vida  moderna.  Buenos 
Aires.  Editorial  Israel.  1944.  286  pages. 
— The  Ediciones  Israel  are  undertaking 
to  make  available  to  Spanish-language 
readers  “las  mis  altas  expresiones  del 
pensamiento  judio  contemporineo.” 
They  have  thus  far  published  a  selection 
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from  the  writings  of  Theodor  Herzl, 
Ajad  Haim’s  The  Way  Back,,  Moses 
Hess’s  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  the  Rus- 
sian-American  Rabbi  Solomon  Gold- 
man’s  The  Jew  and  the  Universe,  the 
Life  of  Max  Nordau  by  that  titanic  so¬ 
cial  critic’s  second  wife  and  his  daughter, 
and  others.  Nothing  they  have  put  out 
is  more  interesting  than  this  translation 
of  the  “fundamental  parts”  of  Mordecai 
Kaplan’s  Judaism  as  a  Civilization, 
which  was  first  published  by  Macmillan 
in  1934.  Rabbi  Kaplan’s  effort  to  con¬ 
vince  contemporary  Jews  that  Judaism  is 
much  more  than  a  narrow  and  antiquat¬ 
ed  religion,  that  it  is  a  fruitful  conscious¬ 
ness  of  solidarity,  even  a  necessary  way 
of  life  for  the  Jews,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  impressive  movements  of  our 
time.  Rabbi  Kaplan’s  organized  “Recon¬ 
structionism,”  his  championship  of  “Ju¬ 
daism  on  the  March,”  has  some  arbi¬ 
trary  features  which  limit  its  appeal, 
notably  its  uncompromising  link-up 
with  Zionism,  but  it  is  a  noble  concep¬ 
tion  and  he  presents  it  eloquently.  This 
extremely  conscientious  translation  must 
strike  the  Argentine  reader  as  a  little 
quaint  and  £nglish-y  at  times,  but  if 
more  Argentine  writers  wrote  as  simply 
and  directly  as  this,  they  would  find 
more  readers.  Dr.  Kaplan  has  written 
a  special  preface  for  the  Spanish  edition. 
—H.  K.  L. 

*  Jesus  Prados  Arrarte.  El  plan  ingUs 
para  evitar  el  desempleo.  Mexico.  El 
Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944.  82  pages. — 
Number  23  of  the  monograph  series 
Jornadas.  The  present  study  considers 
the  timely  topic  of  Britain’s  plan  to  avoid 
post-war  unemployment.  Tlie  plan  is  es¬ 
sentially  that  of  Lord  Keynes,  and  deals 
with  unemployment  under  three  heads: 
1.  In  the  period  of  transition  from  war 
to  peace;  2.  Cyclical  unemployment; 
and  3.  Structural  unemployment.  The 
author  makes  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  plan,  and  finds  weaknesses  in  it,  but 
considers  it  the  best  plan  so  far  suggested 
anywhere.  He  warns,  however,  that  it 


will  not  succeed  unless  the  United  States 
and  other  industrial  countries  join  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  systematic  effort  to  avoid  un¬ 
employment  uniformly  throughout  the 
world. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

*  P.  J.  Proudhon.  Sistema  de  las  contra- 
dicciones  econdmicas;  o  Filosofia  de 
la  miseria.  Trr.duccidn  castellana  de  F. 
Pi  y  Margall.  Revisidn  e  Introduccidn 
por  Diego  A.  de  Santillin.  Buenos  Aires. 
Americalee.  1945.  652  pages.  $12.  m-n. 
— Pierre-Joseph  Proudhon,  quasi-social¬ 
ist,  near-anarchist,  lover  of  mankind, 
was  always  an  uncompromising  free 
lance  among  the  economic  reformers, 
and  his  influence  cannot  be  traced  so 
distinctly  as  that  of  such  leaders  and 
organizers  as  Karl  Marx  and  Lenin.  But 
he  was  magnificendy  articulate,  and  his 
vividly  written  polemic  works  have  car¬ 
ried  his  doctrines  everywhere.  His  mas¬ 
terpiece  was  translated  into  Spanish  a 
go^  many  years  ago  by  another  brave 
and  talented  student  of  public  quesdons 
who  was  also  a  brilliant  writer,  the  Span¬ 
ish  statesman,  historian  and  cridc  Fran¬ 
cisco  Pi  y  Margall,  and  the  present  pub¬ 
lication  is  a  revision  of  the  Pi  y  Margall 
translation,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Diego  de  SantilMn  which  is  really  not 
a  general  introduction  at  all  but  only  an 
account  of  the  famous  feud  between 
Proudhon  and  Karl  Marx — a  very  in- 
teresdng  affair,  to  be  sure,  although  in¬ 
evitable  because  of  the  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  of  temper  which  underlay  the 
considerable  parallelism  of  views.  The 
Philosophie  de  la  mishe,  first  published 
in  1846,  from  its  opening  announcement 
(we  quote  the  Spanish  version):  “.  .  . 
Voy,  pues,  a  decir  c6mo,  estudiando  en 
el  silencio  de  mi  corazdn,  y  lejos  de  toda 
consideracidn  humana,  el  misterio  de  las 
revoluciones  sociales,  ha  venido  Dios,  el 
gran  Desconocido,  a  ser  para  mi  una 
hipdtesis,  es  decir,  un  instrumento  dia- 
r^dco  necesario”  to  its  concluding  state¬ 
ment  that  “.  .  .  entre  el  bienestar  y  la 
virtud  hay  identidad,”  is  a  temperamen- 
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tal,  paradoxical,  but  impressively  earnest 
plea  for  justice,  order  and  fair  dealing 
in  a  world  of  necessary  confusion  and 
inconsistency.  It  reads  almost  as  elo- 
quendy  in  the  Pi  y  Margall  version  as 
in  the  original. — H.  K.  L. 

Edmundo  Stepan  Urbanski.  Los 

eslavos  ayer,  hoy  y  mahana.  Mexico. 
Ibero-Americanas.  1943.  107  pages. — 
An  examination  of  the  Slavic  problem 
through  the  ages,  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Polish  quesdon.  Beginning 
with  the  origins  of  that  small  but  rug¬ 
gedly  individualisd.-  country,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  its  development  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  book  necessarily  treats  also  of 
the  policies  and  interests  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  nations  to  the  degree  to  which 
Poland  has  been  concerned.  This  is  true 
particularly  of  Germany,  whose  mis¬ 
deeds  are  eloquendy  contrasted  with 
what  the  author  is  convinced  were  the 
just  claims  of  the  Poles. — Tatiana  W. 
Boldyreff.  Batde  Creek,  Michigan. 

*  Wilhelm  Dilthey.  De  Leibniz  a 

Goethe.  Versidn  de  Jos^  Gaos,  Wen- 
ceslao  Roces,  Judn  Roura,  Eugenio 
Imaz.  Prdlogo  de  Eugenio  Imaz.  Me¬ 
xico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
First  Spanish  edition,  1945.  402  pages. 
—This  is  the  final  volume  of  Dilthey’s 
major  works  in  Spanish  translation,  a 
truly  remarkable  and  courageous  enter¬ 
prise.  Volume  Eight  assembles  the  two 
principal  essays  of  the  third  volume  of 
Paul  Ritter’s  edition  of  the  Gesammelte 
Werhe,  dealing  with  German  Enlight¬ 
enment  in  general  and  with  Leibniz  and 
Frederick  the  Great  in  particular;  added 
arc  translations  of  Von  deutscher  Dich- 
tung  und  MusH(  of  the  years  1906-1907 
(Nohl-Misch  edition,  1933);  several 
shorter  essays  on  Kant,  Goethe,  and 
Spinoza;  and  a  penetrating  study  on 
German  Literature  and  Philosophy, 
from  1770-1800. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  Wilhelm 
Dilthey  as  the  intellectual  heir  of  the 
philosophy  of  art  and  literature  of 
Herder  and  the  Romanticists  laid  the 


groundwork  for  a  precise  methodology 
in  German  literary  criticism  (Litera- 
turwissenschaft) ,  he  was  also  the  disciple 
of  nineteenth  century  positivism  and 
historicism,  and  some  of  his  writings  are 
marred  by  the  typical  prejudices  and 
ignorances  which  for  ever  attach  to  the 
attempted  application  of  the  “scientific 
method”  to  the  realm  of  the  Geistes- 
wissenschaften.  A  strong  bias  in  favor 
of  deist  and  pantheist  thought  makes 
him  oblivious  to  the  creative  impulses 
and  accomplishments  of  both  the  Aris¬ 
totelian-scholastic  and  Lutheran  forms 
and  forces  in  thought,  culture,  and  lit¬ 
erature,  or  makes  him  misjudge  their 
significance.  Such  necessary  reservations 
should,  however,  not  detract  from  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  Dilthey’s  work,  nor 
do  they  minimize  the  inherent  values  of 
this  excellent  translation  and  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  is  due  to  the  Mexican 
editors. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford 
University. 

*  Jos6  Gaos.  El  pensamiento  hispano- 
americano.  Jomadas  12.  Mexico.  El 
Colegio  de  Mexico.  1944. — ^This  pam¬ 
phlet  brings  good  news  for  students  of 
Latin  American  culture.  It  informs  us 
that  the  Centro  de  Estudios  Sociales  of 
the  Colegio  de  Mexico  is  to  devote  one 
seminar  each  semester  to  the  study  of 
Latin  American  thought.  Many  experts 
in  different  fields  and  countries  will  as¬ 
sist  with  this  seminar.  The  pwunphlet 
also  includes  a  sketch  of  Latin  American 
philosophy,  evidently  based  on  previous 
work  by  Frondizi  and  Guerrero.  Gaos’ 
study  does  not  add  anything  fundamen¬ 
tal  to  the  works  of  the  Argentine  pro¬ 
fessors.  There  are  some  obscurities  and 
inaccuracies,  such  as  the  declaration 
that  Bello  was  the  first  thinker  of  im¬ 
portance  after  the  winning  of  Latin 
American  independence.  But  the  essay 
has  value  as  an  admission  of  the  pov¬ 
erty  of  research  in  Latin  American 
thought  and  the  scantiness  of  the  bibli¬ 
ography  on  the  subject. — Manuel  01- 
guin.  University  of  California. 
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*  Eugenio  Imaz.  Asedio  a  Dilthey. 

Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1945. 

90  pages. — Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica  Eugenio 
Imaz  is  translating  and  editing  the 
major  works  of  Wilhelm  Dilthey  (1883- 
1911),  that  astute  German  thinker  who 
created  a  precise  epistemology  of  the 
Geisteswissenschaften  and  whose  think¬ 
ing  is  exerting  an  ever  increasing  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Ibero-American  countries. 
To  date,  five  volumes  of  Imaz’s  transla¬ 
tion  have  appeared,  and  the  present  Jor¬ 
nada  assembles  in  one  small  volume  the 
translator’s  introductions  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  Mexican  edition. 
“Tackling  Dilthey”  (as  we  might  well 
translate  his  title)  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  task,  but  Sr.  Imaz  has  done  a  high¬ 
ly  commendable  job  of  interpretation 
and  critical  evaluation.  He  gives  evi¬ 
dence  of  moving  on  familiar  ground  in 
his  discussion  of  the  vital  trends  and 
problems  of  contemporary  German  and 
European  thought. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

*  Luis  Cardoza  y  Aragdn.  A  polo  y 

Coatlicue.  Mexico.  La  Serpiente  Em- 

plumada.  1944.  244  pages. — This  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  of  “Mexican  essays”  (as 
it  is  called  in  its  simpler  sub-title)  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts.  The  first  deals 
with  the  primitive  culture  of  Mexico  and 
incidentally  contains  some  interesting 
pages  on  the  art  of  Orozco.  The  third, 
perhaps  a  little  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  book,  includes  an  ironical 
essay  in  praise  of  drunkenness.  The  sec¬ 
ond  and  longest  section  is  composed  of 
critical  essays  on  authors  so  various  as 
the  Spanish  sixteenth-century  chronicler 
Diaz  del  Castillo,  the  first  great  poet  of 
the  Spanish  Renaissance  Garci  Lasso, 
and  the  twentieth-century  poet  Garcia 
Lorca  (whose  fascinating  treatment  of 
his  theme  of  love  and  death  is  well 
brought  out  by  the  author),  the  French 
poets  Victor  Hugo  and  Rimbaud  and 
the  modern  Spanish  essayist  Jos^  Berga- 
mfn.  The  author,  who  is  himself  a  dis¬ 


tinguished  Mexican  poet,  considers  Garci 
Lasso  the  greatest  Spanish  poet  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  and  he 
might  have  added  that  the  poetry  of 
the  mystic  saint  was  considerably  influ¬ 
enced  by  that  of  Garci  Lasso,  who  died 
six  years  before  the  birth  of  Juan  de 
Yepes.  The  author’s  attitude  toward  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  remains  very  much  on  this 
side  of  idolatry.  The  impression  his  es¬ 
say  might  convey  is  that  Hugo  is  an 
author  for  schoolboys  and  readers  of 
small  intelligence,  and  it  is  always  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch  the  sharp  fluctuations 
of  Hugo’s  fame.  But,  whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  French  writer’s  poses  and 
melodrama  and  sentimentality,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  was  in  much  of  his  verse 
a  poet  supremely  great,  and  since  this  is 
so,  nothing  that  he  wrote  can  be  divested 
of  a  certain  significance.  The  reader  who 
looks  for  them  will  discover  flashes  of 
insight  throughout  his  work. 

The  author  places  Pablo  Picasso,  that 
deracine  of  Mdlaga,  in  the  full  stream 
of  the  Spanish  tradition  (page  118),  but 
for  a  writer  who  alleges  that  the  Church 
is  “a  commercialized  negation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ”  (page  129)  the  Span¬ 
ish  tradition  probably  has  little  meaning. 

There  is  much  in  these  essays  to  at¬ 
tract  and  repel  a  great  variety  of  readers. 
— Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C., 
Canada. 

^  Josd  Fabbiani  Ruiz.  Cldsicos  caste- 
llanos.  Novelas  y  novelistas.  Caracas. 
Elite.  1945.  138  pages. — This  Ameri¬ 
can’s  volume  on  the  great  Spanish  novel¬ 
ists  is  a  credit  to  Spain  and  to  America. 
Their  author  calls  them  “notas,”  but  in 
their  entirety  they  supply  a  surprisingly 
clear  idea  of  the  Spanish  spirit  and  tal¬ 
ent  in  fiction,  from  Lazarillo  de  Tormes 
to  Gabriel  Mir6.  Taking  as  his  motto 
a  noble  and  vital  paragraph  from  An¬ 
tonio  Machado:  “Si  alguna  vez  cultiviis 
la  critica  literaria  o  artistica,  sed  ben^- 
volos  .  .  .  S61o  con  esta  disposicidn  de 
inimo  la  cHtica  puede  ser  fecunda  . .  ” 
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the  author  throws  warm  and  generous 
light  on  Cervantes  and  other  oldsters, 
but  especially  on  tlie  noble  company  of 
the  m^em  Spanish  novelists.  He  has  an 
eager  love  of  good  books,  he  has  the  gift 
of  revealing  phrase,  and  he  has  inde¬ 
pendence  and  courage.  (Not  many  con¬ 
temporary  critics,  for  instance,  would  be 
able  to  find  in  the  books  of  Jos^  Marfa 
Pereda  “el  mejor  sedante  en  la  hora  de 
angustia  que  vive  el  mundo.”  But  that 
is  the  critics’  misfortune,  not  Pereda’s 
fault). — An  English  translation  of  these 
“notas”  would  find  a  few  readers  and 
would  do  those  few  a  great  deal  of  good. 
-R.  T.  H. 

Carlos  H&tor  de  la  Pena.  La  novela 
moderna:  su  sentido  y  su  mensaje 
(ensayo  de  interpretacidn  literario-filo- 
sdfica).  Mexico.  Jus.  1944.  191  pages. — 
To  survey  the  entire  field  of  the  novel 
for  the  last  century  is  a  difficult  task, 
and  the  critic  who  restricts  himself  to 
texts  and  critical  works  in  French  and 
Spanish  will  find  that  he  is  rather  badly 
handicapped.  De  la  Pena  attempts  to 
analyze  the  themes  and  stylistic  trends 
of  the  novel  in  all  countries  of  Europe 
and  America  on  the  basis  of  Spanish 
translations.  His  work  will  prove  useful 
to  the  general  reader  in  Hispanic  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  guide  to  the  best  that  is  avail¬ 
able  in  Spanish.  North  American  and 
European  readers  will  find  occasional 
purple  patches  which  show  a  good  deal 
of  insight  into  ideological  trends,  but  as 
a  larger  study  the  bwk  adds  little  to 
what  is  already  available. — Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Jos6  Rubinos,  S.  J.  Comentarios  a 
poesias  cilebres  de  la  literatura  uni¬ 
versal.  La  Habana.  Cultural.  1945.  120 
pages. — We  would  look  far  in  our  own 
country  before  finding  a  volume  of  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Homer,  Firdusi,  and  Grill- 
parzer  intended  for  popular  consump¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  that  literary  criticism 
on  a  popular  scale  has  a  more  useful 
function  to  perform  in  a  country  where 


education  beyond  the  literacy  stage  is 
less  easily  accessible.  The  little  essays  are 
popular  without  being  trite — ^Homeric 
similes,  an  episode  from  the  Ramayana, 
the  sources  for  Schiller’s  Der  Hand- 
schuh,  anecdotes  about  Jacopone  da 
Todi,  children’s  songs  of  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica.  Rubinos  has  written  creditable  vol¬ 
umes  of  poetry  in  Spanish  and  in  Ga¬ 
lician,  also  a  work  on  Lope  de  Vega  as 
a  religious  poet.  His  plan  is  to  write 
further  volumes  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
present  one,  for  which  he  will  no  doubt 
find  many  readers.— Conf«e/o  Howatt. 
Tucson,  Arizona. 

^  Medardo  Vitier.  Del  ensayo  ameri- 
cano.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econdmica.  1945.  295  pages. — ^The  es¬ 
say,  which  in  popularity  and  in  literary 
excellence  has  suffered  such  decline  in 
English  since  the  days  of  Hazlitt,  is  a 
characteristic  as  well  as  a  favorite  mode 
of  expression  in  Spanish.  This  is  notably 
true  in  Hispanic  America,  where  not 
infrequendy  an  essayist  uses  the  form  as 
diversely  and  as  effectively  as  Words¬ 
worth  said  that  poets  use  the  sonnet. 

Medardo  Vitier,  Cuban  literary  critic 
and  former  Minister  of  Education,  ex¬ 
amines  the  essays  of  a  dozen  Hispanic 
Americans — Sarmiento,  Montalvo,  Hos- 
tos,  Rod6,  Garcia  Calderdn,  Torres, 
Mariitegui,  Henriquez  Urena,  Vascon- 
celos,  Ldpez  de  Mesa,  Arciniegas,  and 
Reyes — against  the  background  of  their 
common  culture;  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  racial,  political  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  they  deal;  and  in  the 
light  of  their  historical  importance,  re¬ 
gional  or  international.  The  essay,  Vitier 
says  in  this  Introduction,  while  reflect¬ 
ing  practically  the  whole  of  life,  gives 
“not  so  much  the  solution  of  problems 
as  a  consciousness  of  reality.’’  He  him¬ 
self  contributes  as  opening  chapters  to 
the  volume  two  essays,  designed  to  build 
background  and  foundation  for  what 
follows— one,  a  study  of  Latin  American 
political  and  cultural  antecedents  and 
the  other,  a  discussion  of  the  form  as 
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literary  genre — which  are  more  appro¬ 
priate  for  students  in  a  university  lec¬ 
ture  course  than  for  the  reader  interested 
in  the  subject  per  se,  who  presumably 
brings  to  his  reading  an  adequate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  subject  matter  in 
general.  The  twelve  specialized  studies, 
however,  are  uniformly  rewarding  as 
literary  criticism  and  often  as  commen¬ 
tary  or  political  philosophy — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  Vitier  remarks  on  Garcia 
Calderon’s  role  as  apologist  for  dictator¬ 
ship  and  therefore  as  a  precursor  of  the 
revisionists,  while  expressing  emphati¬ 
cally  his  own  disbelief  in  the  soundness 
of  the  method  of  the  revindicators. — 
Muna  Lee.  Department  of  State,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

*  Sarah  Bollo.  Pola  Sedavarrieta.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Claudio  Garcia.  1946.  114 
pages. — Sarah  Bollo,  well-known  Uru¬ 
guayan  author  of  several  volumes  of  po¬ 
etry  and  criticism,  notably  Baladas  del 
corazdrt  and  La  poesia  de  Juana  Ibar- 
bourou,  is  revealed  as  a  forceful  dra¬ 
matic  poet  in  her  first  theatrical  produc¬ 
tion.  The  author’s  choice  of  a  woman, 
a  great  revolutionary  patriot  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  as  the  central  figure  of  this  authentic 
historical  tragedy  in  verse  is  a  notewor¬ 
thy  step  in  the  literature  of  Spanish 
America.  Pola  Salavarrieta,  a  memorable 
symbol  of  Americanism,  incarnates  the 
ideals  of  liberty  and  the  moral  values  of 
the  American  tradition. 

The  tragedy  is  constructed  along  clas¬ 
sical  lines,  reflecting  the  metric  forms 
and  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  Spanish  classic 
theatre,  even  to  the  introduction  of  the 
coro  in  the  third  act  to  give  relief  to  the 
execution  scene.  The  simplicity  and 
purity  of  the  language  are  admirably 
suited  to  the  grandeur  of  the  theme. 
Theatrical  devices  are  held  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  no  secondary  episodes  distract 
attention  from  the  protagonist  and  the 
central  action. 

•  Presented  in  Montevideo  August  16, 
1944,  as  a  friendly  gesture  to  a  sister  re¬ 
public,  Colombia,  Pola  Salavarrieta  was 


well  received  by  press  and  public.  In  an 
appended  comment  at  the  end  of  the 
present  volume  Eduardo  J.  Couture, 
Uruguayan  professor  and  author,  refers 
to  the  work  as  “la  mds  alta  contribucidn 
que  la  poesia  haya  hecho  para  el  teatro 
de  nuestro  pais.’’ — Nettie  Jo  Cummings. 
University  of  Texas. 

^  Paul  Claudel.  La  Anunciacidn.  Tra- 
duccion  de  E.  Gonzilez  Luna.  Me¬ 
xico.  Jus.  1944.  317  pages. — A  Mexican 
translation  of  Claudel’s  Uannonce  Jaite 
d  Marie  at  this  time  attests  the  success 
of  the  play  as  recently  performed  in 
Mexico  City  by  the  great  actor  Jouvet. 
This  reception,  as  well  as  the  request 
for  a  translation  to  help  penetrate  the 
symbolist  veil  of  the  Claudelian  verse, 
somehow  seem  very  natural.  It  takes 
poets  and  mystics  to  understand  the  po¬ 
etic  mysticism  of  a  Claudel.  Poets  and 
mystics  the  Mexicans  arc. — The  transla¬ 
tion  is  absolutely  literal.  Yet  the  render¬ 
ing  of  Claudel’s  “vers  naturcl’’  into 
Spanish  seems  to  have  preserved  some 
of  the  original  rhythm  and  harmony. 
Only  the  “mystcrc”  clement  is  somewhat 
lost  by  the  clarifying  effect  of  the  trans¬ 
lation. — Two  versions  of  the  last  act  arc 
given.  The  one  which  varies  from  the 
original  has  the  play  end  with  Violainc’s 
death  after  she  has  been  carried  in  by 
her  own  father.  It  is  shorter  and  prob¬ 
ably  better  suited  to  the  stage. — Pierre 
Delattre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Scrafin  J.  Garcia.  Asfalto.  Monte¬ 
video.  Indcpendencia.  1944.  144 
pages. — Both  the  poetry  and  the  prose 
of  this  distinguished  Uruguayan  arc 
notable  for  their  keen  realism  and  their 
profound  social  consciousness.  He  writes 
oftenest  of  the  Uruguayan  countryside 
and  the  small  villages,  but  his  troubled 
soul  broods  now  and  then  on  the  rich 
and  troubled  theme  of  city  life.  Asjalto 
is  his  fourth  volume  of  cuentos.  The  ear¬ 
lier  ones  were  En  came  viva  (1937  and 
1943),  Burbujas  (1940),  and  Barro  y  sol 
(1941).  These  stories  arc  all  character- 
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izcd  by  originality,  humanity  and  sober¬ 
ness  of  style,  although  there  are  frequent 
delicate  touches  which  betray  the  poet, 
Retardo,  the  opening  sketch,  tells  the 
tragic  story  of  a  servant  whose  duties 
prevent  her  from  saying  good-bye  to  her 
daughter,  who  is  running  away  with  a 
fisherman.  The  seven  pages  of  El  pres- 
tamista  portrays  in  admirable  synthesis 
all  the  tragedy  of  the  miser  at  the  crucial 
moment  when  life  is  escaping  him  and 
his  unrealized  dreams  return  to  mock 
drearily  at  his  misery,  while  the  great 
city,  out  beyond,  lies  shrouded  in  fog. 
Each  sketch  is  a  nameless  tragedy,  vis¬ 
ited  often  by  larval  visions  from  the 
subconscious.  The  language  is  always 
clean<ut,  modern,  the  work  of  a  writer 
who  not  only  knows  the  scene  he  is  pre¬ 
senting,  but  knows  the  art  of  approach¬ 
ing  it  with  virile  sympathy — a  little  cov¬ 
ered,  now  and  then,  by  the  firm,  hard 
directness  of  his  approach. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  J.  A.  Gim^nez  Arnau.  Colmena. 

Buenos  Aires.  Cimera.  1945.  190 
pages.  $4.50.  m-n. — Although  only 
thirty-three  years  old,  the  author,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Old  Castille  (Santander),  has 
published  several  novels  since  his  first 
book,  Unea  Siegfried,  in  1940.  He  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  war  and 
peace  and  can  record  characters  and 
events  with  decision.  He  is  no  waster 
of  words  and  the  concentration  of  his 
incisive  style  gives  more  than  its  appar¬ 
ent  length  to  this  novel  of  some  forty 
thousand  words.  It  is  a  story  of  a  child¬ 
less  couple  living  on  a  small  farm  amid 
prolific  Nature.  They  watch  the  grain 
increase  and  the  cattle  multiply  while 
they  themselves  can  only  look  forward 
to  a  lonely  old  age  (the  fate  also  some¬ 
times  of  those  who  have  had  many  chil¬ 
dren).  Tliere  is  real  feeling  in  the  etched 
picture,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  either 
Pedro  or  his  wife  Amparo  succeeds  in 
evoking  any  deep  sympathy,  and  we 
leave  them  without  emotion  while  “out¬ 
side  it  went  on  snowing.  For  many  years 


in  that  countryside  there  had  not  been 
so  white  a  Christmas.” — Aubrey  F.  G. 
Bell.  Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada. 

^  Alfonso  Gutierrez  Hermosillo.  Te- 
atro.  Mexico.  Universidad  Nacional 
Autdnoma.  1945.  382  pages. — These 
four  tragedies  by  a  Mexican  lyric  poet 
make  one  regret  his  death  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  just  as  his  study  of  Ibsen  and 
others  was  beginning  to  show  results  in 
his  dramas.  Two  are  one-act  plays  of 
irony  and  hopelessness.  One  is  a  fantasy, 
a  character  in  which  is  Man’s  Uncon¬ 
scious  Self,  dressed  in  spangled  tights. 
But  Im  Sombra  de  Ldzaro,  on  which  the 
author  labored  for  four  years,  shows  the 
Mexican  writer’s  ability  to  construct  dra¬ 
matic  situations.  One  wonders  why  each 
of  the  plays  in  this  volume  deals  with 
marital  infidelity.  Augustin  Y4nez,  in 
his  foreword  of  reminiscence,  does  not 
answer  the  question. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Blanca  Irurzun.  Changos.  Buenos 
Aires.  Claridad.  1944.  112  pages. — 
The  life  of  this  Argentine  teacher  and 
writer  constitutes  a  clear  panoramic  pic¬ 
ture  of  rural  living  in  the  north  of  Ar¬ 
gentina.  It  is  a  deeply  human  picture 
and  one  of  universal  interest,  since  back 
of  all  this  geographical  detail  one  feels 
the  vibration  of  intense  emotion,  the 
heart-throbs  of  joy  or  the  chill  hand  of 
sorrow,  the  author’s  zeal  and  talent  for 
teaching,  her  ambition  to  make  of  her 
writing  a  generous  expression  of  human 
solidarity.  This  is  true  of  her  prose  and 
her  verse  alike.  She  is  a  teacher  in  a  rural 
school  and  the  thing  that  is  closest  to  her 
heart  is  the  life  of  the  “changos,”  the 
little  country  children.  This  autobio¬ 
graphical  volume  consists  of  a  group  of 
talcs  and  sketches  from  the  province  of 
Santa  F^,  sketches  which  take  their  place 
with  American  fiction  of  the  new  school, 
that  fiction  which  digs  into  the  quarry 
of  our  living  reality,  our  most  urgent  so¬ 
cial  problems.  This  tone  of  struggle  and 
protest  at  the  painful  fate  of  the  neglect¬ 
ed  blends  with  a  profound  though  sober 
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tenderness,  a  clear  and  touching  lyrism. 
The  book  u  a  warning  and  a  document. 
Tlie  author  herself  has  made  the  delicate 
and  graceful  drawings. — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 

M  Gloria  Moreno.  La  ultima  victoria. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1945. 
142  pages. — ^In  1942  Sehorita  Moreno 
Hnished  a  patriotic  drama  subtided 
Scenes  in  the  Life  of  O'Higgins,  and 
entered  it  in  two  drama  contests.  It  won 
both  of  them.  But  paper  shortage  has 
kept  it  out  of  print  dll  now.  The  story 
covers  the  period  in  Chilean  history  be¬ 
tween  1802  when  Bernardo  O’Higgins 
returned  from  Europe,  and  1823  when 
he  acknowledged  his  ^ilure  to  lead  his 
country  in  peace  as  he  had  done  in  war, 
and  regain^  Chile’s  affection  by  resign¬ 
ing  his  legal  dictatorship.  This  final  part 
of  the  play  is  the  finest  part,  though  the 
pictures  of  colonial  life  in  the  opening 
scenes  are  excellent. — W.  K.  f. 

V  Mila  Oyarzun.  Cartas  a  una  sombra. 

Sandago  de  Chile.  Universitaria. 
1944.  76  pages. — ^The  author  of  the  po¬ 
etry  collecdon  Esquinas  del  viento  which 
won  the  Concepcidn  (Chile)  Municipal 
Contest  of  1941,  here  writes  a  mystical 
novel  in  the  second  person,  a  series  of 
chapters  supposedly  penned  by  Carmen 
Ximena,  student  of  medicine  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  to  her  sweetheart,  Gonzalo,  dead 
of  meningitis.  It  starts  with  descripdons 
of  the  girl’s  arrival  at  the  university  and 
her  meedng  with  Gonzalo,  a  brilliant 
medical  student,  who  is  sure  he  is  dy¬ 
ing.  Between  descriptions  of  their  ex¬ 
cursions  and  talks  together,  come  other 
chapters  about  her  dreams  of  space  and 
emerging  spirits.  Then  he  disappears 
from  the  classroom  and  Carmen  is  called 
to  his  bedside  just  before  he  dies.  It  is  a 
beaudfully  written  book  but  the  un¬ 
usual  approach  and  the  use  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  person  leave  a  reader  a  bit  puzzled 
and  confused. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Leopoldo  Zamora  Plowes.  Quince 

Ufias  y  Casanova  aventureros. 


Novela  histdrica  picaresca.  Mexico. 
Talleres  Grificos  de  la  Nacidn.  1945.  2 
vols.  465  and  464  pages. — The  author 
of  this  imposing  production  must  at 
least  be  congratulated  on  his  diligence. 
His  historical  novel  of  the  Santa  Ana  pe¬ 
riod  in  Mexico  is  based  on  information 
gleaned  from  a  thousand  sources,  and 
each  chapter  of  the  story  is  supplemented 
by  an  array  of  notes  which  make  it  as 
imposing  as  the  Variorum  Shakespeare. 
The  text  does  not  lack  vivacity  and  vivid¬ 
ness;  but  if  the  reader  who  expects  a 
novel  to  be  merely  amusing  is  not  at¬ 
tracted  to  it,  it  will  be  because  of  the 
steady  and  overwhelming  torrent  of  al¬ 
lusions.  An  already  well  informed  stu¬ 
dent  of  incredible  old  Quince  Unas  and 
his  period  will  certainly  read  it  with 
constant  pleasure.  But  its  very  merits 
will  repel  many  readers.  Lew  Wallace 
read  Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Mexico  and 
with  that  modicum  of  history,  enriched 
by  his  own  native  shrewdness  and  pow¬ 
ers  of  imagination,  produced  a  best-sell¬ 
ing  Mexican  novel.  In  the  creative  arts, 
the  palm  often  goes  to  spontaneity  rather 
than  industry. — H.  K.  L. 

Bonifacio  Byrne.  Seleccidn  poiHca. 

La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educa- 
ci6n.  1942.  152  pages.  Gratis, — The  po¬ 
etic  talent  of  Bonifacio  Byrne  cannot  be 
denied,  although  outside  of  Cuba  he  is 
little  known.  His  was  a  gentle  spirit, 
easily  touched  by  the  sorrows  of  others, 
ever  ready  to  aid  the  unfortunate.  Some 
of  his  sweetest  songs  attest  his  pain  at 
the  sight  of  the  suffering  of  his  fellow 
men.  Perhaps  the  driving  force  in  his 
life  was  love  of  his  country.  Some  little 
influence  of  the  Modernists  can  be  traced 
in  some  of  his  work.  It  is  in  the  sonnet 
that  he  excels;  some  of  his  admirers  re¬ 
gard  him  as  a  rival  of  Heredia  in  this 
form.  The  Ministry  of  Education  of 
Cuba  has  done  a  real  service  in  present¬ 
ing  these  poems  to  the  public. — -Calvert 
/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 
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M  Mario  Cabrera  Saqui.  Julidn  del 

Casal,  poesias  completas.  La  Habana. 
Ministerio  dc  Educacidn.  1945.  349 
pages. — This  book  makes  available  for 
the  first  time  all  the  poems  of  Julian 
del  Casal.  The  editor  has  included  not 
only  all  the  poems  in  Hojas  al  viento, 
Nieve,  and  Bustos  y  rimasy  but  all  the 
scattered  poems  as  well.  These  last,  thir¬ 
teen  in  number,  do  not  add  much  to 
Casal’s  poetic  stature,  since  he  had  in¬ 
corporated  all  his  best  poems  in  his  three 
books.  Three  of  them  are  interesting, 
however,  in  that  they  are  as  far  as  we 
know  Casal’s  first  poetic  work.  They  ap¬ 
peared  in  El  Ensayo,  early  in  1881,  when 
the  author  was  only  seventeen. — ^The 
editor  has  a  fine  introduction,  in  which 
he  takes  up  the  Modernista  movement 
and  the  life  and  works  of  Casal.  It  is  not 
as  long  or  as  pretentious  as  that  of  Juan 
J.  Geada  in  the  Seleccidn  de  poesias  de 
Julidn  del  Casal,  but  it  is  more  factual 
and  more  sober.  A  fine  bibliography,  in¬ 
complete  in  spots,  but  by  far  the  b«t  to 
date,  adds  great  value  to  the  volume. — 
Marshall  Nunn.  University  of  Alabama. 

*  G.  H.  Mata.  Ecuador  en  el  hombre. 

Custnga:  Capuli  en  Us.  Cuenca, 
Ecuador.  C^nit.  1943,  1944.  79  and  199 
pages. — The  author  of  this  first  little 
book  of  verse  has  also  written  novels 
about  his  native  Ecuador,  in  which  he 
portrays  realistically  the  pitiful  plight  of 
the  Indian  under  the  cruel  despotism  of 
the  rich  landholders.  In  these  as  well  as 
in  his  poetry  Sr.  Mata  expresses  decided 
views  as  to  society  and  government.  In 
Ecuador  en  el  hombre,  he  declares  him¬ 
self  an  out-and-out  communist.  He  ori¬ 
ents  himself  toward  Moscow.  The  other 
book  is  a  kind  of  epic,  the  setting  is  the 
18th  century,  and  the  occasion  is  the 
sending  of  a  commission  of  French  sci¬ 
entists  to  measure  a  degree  of  longitude 
at  the  equator,  and  to  make  other  inves¬ 
tigations.  No  words  are  minced  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  French,  some  of  whom 
took  advantage  of  their  visit  to  exploit 
the  country,  smuggling  and  fleecing  the 


people  in  various  ways.  The  poem  has 
other  phases  which  are  highly  allegori¬ 
cal.  He  lauds  his  native  Cuenca  under 
the  figure  of  a  lovely  woman,  and  pays 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  his  fatherland. 
Sr.  Mata  is  a  dynamic  personality,  whose 
energy  is  largely  devoted  to  reforms  in 
Ecuador.  His  work  is,  to  a  high  degree, 
original.  He  maintains  his  own  publish¬ 
ing  house  in  Cuenca. — Calvert  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

K  Clara  Silva.  Lm  cabellera  oscura. 

Buenos  Aires.  Nova.  1945. 1 12  pages. 
— This  first  book  of  Clara  Silva’s  adds 
to  the  company  of  Uruguayan  lyric  po¬ 
ets  a  talent  of  high  order.  These  dense, 
delicate  verses  reveal  the  author’s  emo¬ 
tional  unrest,  her  world  of  dreams,  her 
conversations  with  Death,  with  her 
soul,  with  the  sea,  with  her  melancholy 
old  garden,  with  Love,  with  the  night. 
Her  poems  are  austere  and  subtle.  In 
form  they  are  free  verse  of  great  agility 
and  musical  originality.  They  are  free 
of  all  superfluity,  rich  in  symbols  and  in 
concepts  authenticated  by  her  delicate 
sensibility.  This  book  is  representative  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  contemporary 
poetry,  a  poetry  which  has  been  purified 
of  sensuality  and  excessive  color,  a  po¬ 
etry  whose  tones  are  muted,  which  is 
often  a  litde  mysterious  «nd  always  es¬ 
sentially  spiritual.  The  book  opens  with 
a  Foreword  by  Guillermo  de  Torre,  who 
points  out  ’’its  authenticity,  its  conscious¬ 
ness  of  necessity,  its  structure  of  inevi¬ 
table  lyric  facts.”  He  notes  approvingly, 
also  that  “this  poetry  is  not  expressed 
in  ephemeral  flashes  of  light,  but  in  care¬ 
fully  planned  architectural  structures.” 
— La  cabellera  oscura  is  handsomely 
printed,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  vignette 
bearing  the  signature  of  Seaone. — Gas- 
tdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

M  Pedro  Carrasco.  Meteorolo^a.  Me¬ 
xico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica. 
1945.  278  pages. — The  eminent  Spanish 
meteorologist  offers  here  a  simple,  sys¬ 
tematic  and  thorough  presentation  of  a 
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rapidly  developing  science.  Modest  as  it 
is,  the  book  is  never  trite  or  superficial. 
With  the  very  first  page  the  author 
comes  to  grips  with  serious  problems, 
and  throughout  the  book  he  reduces  all 
possible  data  to  mathematical  formulae 
— although  he  presents  this  austerer  in¬ 
formation  in  smaller  type,  so  that  the 
less  courageous  of  us  can  give  the  mathe¬ 
matics  a  wide  berth  and  still  make  a  sort 
of  prt^ress.  The  chapter  which  will  be 
of  most  interest  to  the  layman  is  the  il¬ 
luminating  section  entitled  Andlisis  y 
previsidn  del  tiempo,  which  should  teach 
many  of  us  more  respect  for  the  Weather 
Bureau.  The  beginner’s  task  is  still  fur¬ 
ther  simplified  by  some  convenient  ap¬ 
pendixes — a  ready-reference  table  for  the 
conversion  of  Fahrenheit  temperature  to 
Centigrade  and  the  reverse,  a  table  of 
equivalence  of  millimeters  with  inches 
and  millibars,  a  table  for  the  conversion 
of  kilometers  per  hours  to  meters  per 
second,  miles  per  hour  and  knots  per 
hour,  and  others. — H.  K.  L. 

^  F^lix  Cernuschi.  La  ciencia  en  la 
educacidn  mtelectual.  Rosario.  Edi¬ 
torial  Rosario.  1945. 285  pages.  $8.  m-n. 
— F^lix  Cernuschi  was  formerly  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physics  at  the  University  of 
Tucumin.  In  Cktober  1943  a  number  of 
professors  were  “relieved  of  their  duties” 
for  having  signed  a  protest  against  the 
Argentine  government.  Cernuschi  re¬ 
signed.  At  present  he  is  doing  research  at 
Harvard  University. — His  book  is  peda¬ 
gogical.  It  is  essentially  a  criticism  of 
science  curricula  and  pedagogy  in  Latin 
America,  especially  in  Argentina.  For 
this  reason  its  content  hasn’t  the  breadth 
or  scope  of  its  title.  The  more  “experi¬ 
mental”  English,  American,  and  Russian 
curricula  and  methods  of  teaching  arc 
compared  with  the  more  “encyclopedic” 
programs  and  methods  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Cernuschi  docs  not  oppose  the  hu¬ 
manities;  he  stands,  however,  for  a  sci¬ 
entific  humanism.  He  seems  to  sec  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  science  as  the  realiza¬ 
tion,  or  the  means  for  realizing,  such  a 


humanized  science.  This  raises  ques¬ 
tions.  Have  England  and  the  United 
States  really  humanized  science?  Are 
they  even  in  the  process  of  doing  so? 
Is  it  altogether  untenable  to  think  that 
in  spite  of  everything — science  clubs, 
lavish  endowments  for  research,  field 
trips,  our  John  Deweys,  streamlined 
gadgetry,  and  even  Congress’s  recent  in¬ 
terest  in  the  theory  of  matter — we  arc 
achieving  little  more  than  mere  tech¬ 
nological  perfection,  while  making  a 
mockery  of  the  meaning  of  science  for 
human  beings? 

Ccrnuschi’s  book  will  be  of  definite 
value  to  Latin  Americans  since  there  is 
a  paucity  of  material  in  Spanish  on  the 
organization  of  science  teaching.  But 
those  who  have  read  the  main  works 
cited  by  the  author  will  see  in  it  only 
the  propagation  of  familiar  ideas. — A. 
M.  Olsen.  Laredo,  Texas. 

*  Carlos  J.  Finlay.  Estudios  sohre  la 
fiebre  amarilla.  La  Habana.  Minis- 
terio  de  Educacidn.  1945.  184  pages.— 
The  credit  for  the  discovery  that  yellow 
fever  is  caused  by  the  bite  of  certain 
mosquitos  is  really  due  to  this  Cuban 
physician,  who  in  1881  read  a  paper  be¬ 
fore  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Ha¬ 
vana.  He  had  discovered  that  three 
things  are  necessary  to  propagate  yellow 
fever;  first,  a  case  of  the  fever,  second, 
the  presence  of  another  person  capable 
of  taking  the  disease,  and  third,  an  agent 
completely  independent  of  both,  to  carry 
the  infection  from  the  fever  case  to  the 
other  person.  This  agent  he  later  proved 
to  be  the  mosquito.  This  book  contains 
extracts  from  his  writings  during  sev¬ 
eral  years,  with  records  of  many  experi¬ 
ments  and  case  histories  of  many  pa¬ 
tients.  There  is  also  a  short  biography 
of  the  famous  doctor. — Calvert  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Simon  Sarasola,  S.  J.  Los  Catdlicos 
en  las  ciencias.  La  Habana.  Cultural. 
Second  edition,  1944.  305  pages. — ^The 
Director  of  the  Colombian  National  Ob- 
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scrvatory  gives  the  results  of  35  years  of 
study  of  the  contributions  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  other  Christians  to  the 
development  of  sciences.  He  asserts  that 
few  atheists  appear  among  the  real  sci¬ 
entists  before  the  19th  century.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  religious  ideas  of  the  early 
investigators  whose  dates  and  contribu¬ 
tions  he  gives,  though  limiting  his  cita¬ 
tions  chiefly  to  the  fields  of  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Mathematics. 
He  passes  over  Botany,  Biology,  and  Ge¬ 
ology  because  he  considers  that  they 
have  not  had  as  great  an  influence  on 
mankind. 

The  second  half  of  his  book  shows 
how  the  medieval  Christian  universities 
contributed  to  the  later  advance  of 
knowledge.  Then  he  considers  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  missionaries  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  study  of  earthquakes  by  Catholic 
scientists.  The  index  contains  more  than 
750  names. — IV.  K.  /. 

*  Ernesto  Sabato.  Vno  y  d  universo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1945. 

211  pages.  $2.50  m-n. — This  volume  is 
full  of  what  Dr.  Sabato  insists  are  not 
random  thoughts,  but  reflexions  during 
his  journey  towards  himself.  From  one- 
line  entries  like:  “Casualidad.  ^Barba- 
rismo  por  causalidad.?”  and  Cobardia, 
which  proves  that  the  Japs  are  cowards 
because,  afraid  of  an  imperfect  world, 
they  die  to  insure  a  comfortable  eternity, 
the  author  passes  to  long  considerations 
of  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  Fascism,  and  the 
“Geometrization  of  the  Novel.”  He  pre¬ 
sents  them  in  alphabetical  order  from 
Anteojo  astrdnomico  to  Verdad  y  be- 
lleza,  a  total  of  80  thought-provoking 
essays.  The  longest  discusses  Sentido 
comun  and  there  is  a  lot  of  common 
sense  in  all  of  them. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Eduardo  Villasenor.  De  la  curiosi- 
dad.  Mexico.  Letras  de  Mexico.  1945. 

137  pages. — Curiosity,  said  Cervantes, 
sometimes  causes  us  to  stumble,  although 
both  he  and  Don  Quixote  were  endowed 
with  a  goodly  measure  of  that  love  of 


new  things  which,  especially  since  the 
Renaissance,  distinguished  the  Western 
from  the  Eastern  civilization.  More  re- 
cendy  this  curiosity  has  extended  to  the 
East,  while  in  the  Western  world  the 
dead  weight  of  compulsory  education 
has  done  much  to  kill  the  spirit  of  won¬ 
der.  Without  curiosity,  says  the  author, 
there  would  be  no  action,  and  action  is 
the  chief  differentiating  characteristic  of 
Western  man  (page  33).  But  action  is 
also  due  to  an  “inferiority  complex.”  It 
is  the  weakness  of  children  that  causes 
them  to  impose  themselves  by  noise  and 
activity.  Knowledge  is  power,  but  the 
insdnet  of  the  child  seems  to  be  not 
to  attain  power  through  knowledge  but 
to  act  merely  for  the  sake  of  action.  Be¬ 
sides  the  initial  eponymous  essay  this 
tiny  and  charmingly  printed  volume  con¬ 
tains  no  less  than  eleven  other  essays 
and  sketches,  including  a  paper  on  the 
cult  of  success,  in  which  the  author  la¬ 
ments  that  riches  and  display  have  oust¬ 
ed  nobility,  learning  and  culture. — Au¬ 
brey  F.  G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

*  Juan  Pablo  Echague.  Tradiciones, 
leyendas  y  cuentos  argentinos.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpe.  1944. 154  pages. 
— ^According  to  the  author’s  own  confes¬ 
sion,  this  book  was  written  in  “an  effort 
to  catch  some  echoes  of  the  cryptic  mes¬ 
sage  which  comes  to  us  from  the  past.” 
This  message  floats  among  the  stones, 
in  the  dust  of  the  roads,  the  gardens, 
the  groups  of  huts,  the  immense  soli¬ 
tudes  of  the  Argentine  countryside.  And 
it  is  the  immensity  of  the  Andes  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  profoundest  impression  on  the 
reader  of  this  beaudful  l^k.  They  are 
present,  not  only  physically,  but  in  the 
spirit.  Living  things  are  mingled,  linked, 
absorbed,  assimilated  with  the  boundless 
solitude  of  the  landscape.  Juan  Pablo 
Echague  writes  clearly,  transparently, 
with  a  dignified  simplicity,  consciously 
pruned  of  ornament.  He  evokes  the  soul 
of  the  Indian,  shy  as  his  mountains;  the 
supersdtious  “baile  de  las  inimas”  which 
the  herdsmen  on  the  road  to  La  Rioja 
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know  so  well;  a  November  siesta  in  the 
city  of  San  Juan,  “dozing  at  the  bottom 
of  its  valley.”  It  is  a  procession  of  tra¬ 
ditions,  which  the  moon  silvers  with 
prophetic  light.  The  most  effective  tale 
in  ^is  whole  fascinating  book,  in  the 
reviewer’s  opinion,  is  the  one  called  Los 
indios  huarpes. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

*  Clifford  H.  Galloway.  Refranes 
espafioles.  Una  coleccidn  de  refranes, 
dichos,  modismos,  coplas  y  breves 
poeslas,  con  sus  traducciones  al  ingles. 
New  York.  Spanish  American  Printing 
Company.  1945.  224  pages.  —  This 
handsomely  printed  little  volume,  pref¬ 
aced  with  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez’s  ar¬ 
resting  outbursts:  “Si  no  entiendo  un 
pensamiento  de  otro,  suelo  dejarlo  pasar; 
pero  jay,  cuando  no  entiendo  un  pensa¬ 
miento  mio!"  holds  out  to  the  reader  a 
promise  that  is  never  quite  fulfilled.  The 
preface  informs  us  that  it  is  not  a  text 
book,  but  we  never  learn  exactly  what 
it  is.  Savory  Spanish  proverbs,  idioms, 
mediocre  English  translations  of  Span¬ 
ish  poems  and  even  an  English  poem  or 
two  in  not  too  well  fitting  Spanish  dress, 
are  huddled  together  without  obvious 
rhyme  or  reason.  There  are  many  good 
things  in  the  book,  along  with  much 


that  isn’t  particularly  good.  But  what  is 
it  all  for?—/?,  r.  H. 

K  Carlos  Manuel  de  C^pedes.  Dc 
Bayamo  a  San  Lorenzo.  La  Habana. 
Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  1944.  209 
pages. — The  author  was  born  in  Bayamo 
in  1819.  He  studied  law  at  home  and  in 
Europe,  and  returning  to  Cuba  led  the 
rebellion  of  1851  and  that  of  1868.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  president 
of  the  provisional  government.  Strange¬ 
ly  enough,  although  he  wrote  a  good 
deal,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  he  never 
published  a  book  during  his  lifetime. 
The  present  anthology  is  taken  from 
various  newspapers  and  journals.  Ci»- 
pedes  is  almost  unknown  as  a  poet,  al¬ 
though  he  wrote  excellent  poetry,  some 
of  it  in  imitation  of  Luis  de  Le6n,  and 
translated  certain  poems  of  Byron.  In 
prose,  his  most  impressive  work  was  his 
political  correspondence  appealing  to 
various  rulers  for  aid  in  liberating  Cuba. 
President  Grant,  Queen  Victoria  and 
King  Amadeo  of  Spain  are  among  the 
rulers  addressed.  There  are  also  travel 
sketches  and  letters  to  his  wife  written 
about  1871-74.  All  this  matter  helps  one 
form  a  notion  of  the  personality  of  a 
great  man. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 


The  first  German  publisher  to  be  li¬ 
censed  by  the  Allied  government  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  Hermann  Meister  of  Heidel¬ 
berg. 


Olmo  de  Emperador  christened  their 
young  son  on  the  27th  of  last  May.  This 
young  citizen,  whose  photograph  ap- 
pears,  is  named  Julio  C^r  Emperador. 


Edouard  Herriot,  French  publicist 
and  writer,  miraculously  alive  after  his 
imprisonment  in  Germany,  has  returned 
to  his  duties  as  Mayor  of  Lyons. 

Roberto  Senders  F.  is  the  editor  of  a 
new  Buenos  Aires  book  review  maga¬ 
zine  to  be  called  Gaceta  del  Ubro. 

We  learn  from  the  local  columns  of 
Elite  of  Caracas  that  sehor  Pedro  Jos6 
Emperador  and  his  wife  senora  Drusilla 


Pierre  MacOrlan  is  publishing  three 
new  novels.  La  maison  du  retour  icoeu- 
rant.  La  tradition  de  minuit,  and  Le  rire 
jaune. 

The  Revue  de  Paris  reappears,  with 
contributions  from  Andr6  Siegfried, 
Alexandre  Arnoux,  J.  Paul-Boncour, 
Marcel  Achard. 

Paris  has  a  new  eclectic  magazine 
called  Pages  Franfoises. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  others  Bool(s  in  Various  Languages,  see  “'Head-Uner/’) 

Mild  Sova.  A  Modem  Czech  Gram-  southern  and  eastern  Europe  and  are 


mar.  New  York.  G.  E.  Stechert. 
1946. 402  pages.  $5.50. — Mild  Sova,  lec¬ 
turer  in  Czech  and  Slovak  in  the  School 
of  Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies 
of  the  University  of  London  during  the 
last  World  War,  has  written  a  useful 
Czech  grammar  with  exercises.  Al¬ 
though  intended  primarily  for  self-study, 
it  can  be  used  by  college  students  and  all 
those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  working 
knowledge  of  Czech.  The  early  chapters 
are  transcribed  in  the  phonetic  characters 
of  the  Association  Phon6tique  Inter¬ 
nationale.  The  method  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  a  foreign  language  must 
be  learned  not  in  words,  but  in  phrases, 
and  the  exercises  are  mostly  of  conver¬ 
sational  character.  The  explanations  are 
simple,  and  the  material  is  varied.  The 
vocabulary  includes  the  two  thousand 
fundamental  words  which  constitute  the 
minimum  Czech  vocabulary.  The  book 
can  be  completed  in  one  year  of  careful 
study.  As  compared  with  other  Czech 
grammars  in  English,  the  Sova  Gram¬ 
mar  marks  real  progress. — Eduard  Mi- 
leh^.  University  of  Texas. 

**  J.  A.  Weyel.  De  vernietiging  van  de 
foden  in  Polen.  Harlem.  Boom-Ruij- 
grog  N.  V.  1945.  1.25  fl. — An  edition 
for  Holland,  prepared  by  the  author,  of 
the  Silberschein  report  published  in  Ge¬ 
neva  in  French  and  Grcrman.  Most  of 
the  “horrors”  arc  omitted  and  some  eye¬ 
witness  stories  of  Dutch  Jews  arc  added 
to  the  text.  In  his  foreword  Dr.  Weyel 
is  very  critical  of  the  occupying  forces 
for  their  treatment  of  D.  P.’s,  and  of 
His  Majesty’s  government  for  not  leav¬ 
ing  a  large  enough  hole  in  the  wall 
around  Palestine  for  the  surviving  Jews 
to  slip  through.  He  claims  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  the  Jews  arc  backed  up  all  over 


again  becoming  a  problem.  It  is  likely 
that  the  solution  is  not  so  simple  as  it 
seems  to  him. — Pieter  H.  KoUewijn. 
Berkeley,  California. 

*  Cecil  Benton.  Near  East.  London. 
Batsford.  1943. 150  pages.  12/6. — In 

March  1942  the  author  was  loaned  by 
the  Ministry  of  Information,  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  three  months,  to  the  Air  Min¬ 
istry,  to  collect  information  and  take 
photographs  in  the  Middle  East.  From 
the  diary  kept  during  that  period  he  has 
prepared  the  present  volume,  which 
covers  the  mon^s  preceding  the  disaster 
of  Tobruk  and  the  retreat  of  El  Ala- 
mein.  The  writer  is  straightforward, 
witty,  and  gifted  with  descriptive  skill, 
and  his  photographs  arc  fascinating. 
Especially  interesting  are  his  impressions 
of  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Iran,  Iraq,  and 
Syria. — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Bowling 
Green  State  University,  Ohio. 

*  S.  N.  Herman.  T he  Reaction  of  Jews 
to  Anti-Semitism.  Johannesburg. 

Witwatersrand  University  Press.  1945. 
123  pages.  7/6. — The  author,  a  South 
African  Jew  and  a  trained  social  sci¬ 
entist  concerned  with  the  “problem  of 
finding  out  just  how  Jews  themselves 
react  to  the  psycho-social  situation  cre¬ 
ated  for  them  by  anti-Semitism,”  as  the 
Witwatersrand  psychologist.  Professor 
I.  D.  MacCrane,  put  it  in  his  foreword, 
made  the  following  experiment,  several 
years  ago:  He  distributed  questionnaires 
among  over  three  hundred  Jewish  stu¬ 
dents  at  Witwatersrand  University,  ask¬ 
ing  them  numerous  questions  about 
Jews,  Judaism,  anti-Semitism,  their  re¬ 
lations  to  various  non-Jewish  groups, 
and  their  opinions  concerning  possible 
cures  of  Judaeophobia. 
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Tlic  results  of  this  study  arc  most  re¬ 
vealing.  They  show,  among  other  things, 
that  maladjustment  and  psychological 
insecurity  were  particularly  great  among 
the  underprivileged,  and  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  inferiority  complex  or 
a  desire  to  escape  from  the  group  and  a 
feeling  of  self-hatred  was  most  notice¬ 
able  among  those  students  lacking  a 
Jewish  training  and  a  Jewish  family 
background.  According  to  the  author  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  fight  the  anti-Semites 
— it  is  equally  important  to  mould  the 
minds  of  the  attacked  group  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  them  stronger,  less 
vulnerable:  “What  Jewish  educators 
need  to  bear  in  mind  in  a  realistic  way,” 
Mr.  Herman  summarizes,  “is  the  kind 
of  environment  in  which  the  Jewish 
child  will  have  to  live  his  life,  and  edu¬ 
cation  should  prepare  him  for  a  healthy 
adjustment  to  that  environment . . .  Into 
the  framework  of  any  educational  pro¬ 
gram  educators  arc  fortunate  these  days 
that  they  can  fit  the  picture  of  the  Jew 
in  the  new  Palestine,  which  many  stu¬ 
dents  indicate  is  something  which  makes 
them  realize  that  the  Jews  arc  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  any  inherent  abnormality.” — 
Alfred  Werner.  New  York. 

*  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset.  Mission  of  the 
University.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Howard  Lee  Nostrand.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  103  pages.  $2. — The  Intro¬ 
duction,  a  thirty-page  essay  on  Ortega 
y  Gasset,  is  particularly  go(^.  The  litdc 
book  is  only  an  extended  lecture,  left 
at  times  in  the  form  of  rough  notes.  Not 
to  be  judged  as  a  fully  developed  peda¬ 
gogical  philosophy.  Full  of  meat.  Good 
distinction  (should  be  obvious,  but  is 
not)  between  Culture,  Science,  Profes¬ 
sional  Training.  Culture  the  proper  field 
of  the  University  (I  should  rather  say  of 
the  College,  and  even  of  the  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  or  better  still  of  the  six-year  High 
School.)  Science  as  research  best  served 
in  research  institutes;  great  scientists 
need  not  be  good  teachers,  and  too  often 
arc  not  truly  cultured:  “How  brutal, 
stupid,  aggressive,  the  man  learned  in 


one  thing,  and  fundamentally  ignorant 
of  all  else.”  Scientists  readily  acquiesce 
in  tyrannical  government:  Cuvier  easily 
served  Napoleon,  Chateaubriand  tried, 
but  could  not;  cf.  Diaz’s  cientificos.  A 
good  classification  of  sciences:  compares 
well  with  d’Alembert’s,  Comte’s  or 
Spencer’s.  A  good  six-point  practical 
program  for  the  University.  My  chief 
quarrel  with  Ortega — and  the  rest  of  the 
learned  world — is  the  very  conception 
of  a  culture  as  a  collective  organic  whole. 
Am  a  pluralist,  even  with  the  individual. 
No  synthesis  ever  was  an  all-embracing 
reality.  Middle  Ages  not  purely  Chris¬ 
tian,  the  West  not  purely  plutocratic, 
Russia  not  purely  Communistic.  Cul¬ 
tures  are  schemes  imposed  upon  an  in¬ 
finitely  complex  and  shifting  reality;  a 
vocabulary,  a  police  code.  Am  a  voice 
in  the  desert:  the  self-appointed  keepers 
of  “culture”  bow  to  their  own  idol.  As 
a  rugged  individualist,  I  file  a  protest.— 
Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Gordon  W.  Prange.  Hitler  s  Words. 
Washington.  American  Council  on 

Public  Affairs.  1944.  400  pages.  $3.25 
and  $3.75. — Mr.  Prange  plowed  through 
thousands  of  newspapers,  principally  the 
Volhischer  Beobachter,  to  glean  from 
the  incredibly  verbose  speeches  of  Hitler 
pertinent  excerpts  which  show  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  his  social  and  political  thought 
from  1923  to  1943.  An  expose  in  his  own 
words  of  the  de-mented,  frustrated  hater 
of  all  freedom — except  his  own.  Each 
chapter  is  headed  by  caustic  comment, 
and  there  is  a  good  introduction  by 
Frederick  Schuman. — ].  M.  A. 

*  George  R.  Coffman,  Editor.  Studies 
in  Language  and  Literature.  Chapel 

Hill.  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 
1945.  352  pages.  $3. — “Even  in  a  sub¬ 
ject  like  the  classics,  topics  for  study  are 
in  no  more  danger  of  dying  out  than  is 
the  human  race  itself,”  remarks  Profes¬ 
sor  Ulman  in  his  essay  on  Trends  in 
Greeks  and  Latin  Studies.  By  precept  and 
example  the  volume  will  bring  inspira¬ 
tion  and  invaluable  aid  to  scholars  old 
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and  young.  Ancient  and  modern,  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American  literature  are  repre¬ 
sented.  Certain  of  the  studies  are  largely 
bibliographical,  others  treat  specific  lit¬ 
erary  problems:  here  is  grist  for  many 
mills.  This  reviewer  found  himself  re¬ 
reading,  along  with  the  articles  dealing 
with  his  own  field,  Sophocles:  Mere  Con¬ 
servative  or  See-r;  Comparative  Litera¬ 
ture:  Past  and  Present;  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  as  Wit  and  Humorist;  Tristam 
Shandy  and  the  Technique  of  the 
Novel;  Wordsworth’s  1835  "Postscript”: 
an  Advanced  Program  for  Labor.  All 
the  essays  contain  obiter  dicta,  based  on 
thorough  scholarship,  which  any  reader 
will  want  to  underline  for  future  medi¬ 
tation. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge.  Reed 
College. 

Vernon  Hall,  Jr.  Renaissance  Liter¬ 
ary  Criticism.  A  Study  of  Its  Social 
Content.  New  York.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1945.  260  pages.  $3. — ^No  one 
is  likely  to  deny  that  all  Renaissance  lit¬ 
erature,  and  all  critical  theory  related  to 
it,  especially  as  far  as  Italy  is  concerned, 
were  a  reflection  of  a  distinctly  upper- 
class  consciousness.  But  that  fact  has 
never  before  been  so  clearly  stated  or  so 
well  supported  by  quotations  and  docu¬ 
mentation  as  has  been  done  by  Vernon 
Hall  in  this  commendable  work. 

The  author’s  purpose  is  not  to  out¬ 
line  again  the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance 
critics,  as  has  repeatedly  been  done  be¬ 
fore,  but  to  examine  that  thinking  of 
the  critics  which  was  influenced  by  the 
social  and  political  ideas  of  their  time. 
Mr.  Hail  sketches  the  background  of 
the  social  and  political  life  of  Renaissance 
Italy,  France  and  England,  and  shows 
that  the  aesthetic  expression  of  each  of 
these  countries  was  dominated  by  an 
aristocratic  viewpoint.  In  the  three  es¬ 
says  that  constitute  his  volume,  one  for 
each  of  these  countries,  he  studies  the 
same  phenomena  in  this  order:  The 
Tight  for  the  Vernacular;  Theories  of 
the  Drama;  Theories  of  the  Epic;  Scorn 
for  the  People;  Decorum  and  Minor 
Genres;  The  Poet  and  his  Purpose.  The 


chapter  on  England  adds  another  with 
the  heading:  Opposition  to  the  Medieval 
Romances,  a  trend  which  did  not  appear 
in  Italy  and  France.  Mr.  Hall’s  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  material  under  the  three  na¬ 
tional  headings  and  the  above  list  of 
literary  fields  was  a  device  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  reader’s  mind.  But  illus¬ 
trative  details  and  cross  references  are 
so  well  handled  that  the  international 
character  of  the  ideas  and  the  unity  of 
the  pattern  are  clearly  visible.  His  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  traits  indicated  above  and 
his  disregard  of  other  traits  which  have 
been  discussed  by  other  capable  writers, 
make  this  a  special  contribution  to  the 
field  of  literary  history.  There  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliography. — Anacleta  C.  Vez- 
zetti.  Smith  College. 

*  Antoni  Gronowicz.  The  Piasts 
of  Poland.  New  York.  Scribner’s. 
1945.  199  pages.  $2.50. — An  attractive 
mixture  of  fact  and  fiction.  The  fiction 
centers  around  Stephen  Piast  and  his 
family,  Polish  peasants  who  were  caught 
up  by  the  tornado  of  World  War  II. 
They  were  moved  to  Siberia  where  they 
worked  to  help  achieve  Soviet  victory 
over  the  Nazis,  and  later  returned  to 
their  native  land  to  live  happily  ever 
after.  They  naturally  favored  Polish- 
Soviet  co-operation  in  the  so-called  Lub¬ 
lin  Government  and  disapproved  of 
Pilsudski  and  the  “Colonels’  clique’’ 
which  signed  the  ten-year  pact  with  Hit¬ 
ler  in  1934. — Stephen  Piast  was  well 
read  in  Polish  history,  and  from  him  we 
have  the  simple  and  edifying  story  of 
Poland’s  glorious  past.  It  is  a  patriotic 
but  objective  and  accurate  story  of  Po¬ 
land  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Piast 
Dynasty  to  the  Lublin  Government  and 
the  Yalta  Agreements  of  1945.  Many  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrations  and  maps  add  to  the 
interest  and  attractiveness  of  the  vol¬ 
ume.  It  ought  to  find  a  welcome  in  every 
Polish  household  in  America,  and  even 
to  introduce  youthful  readers  of  a  wider 
circle  to  what  was  once,  and  may  again 
be,  a  great  country. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 
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M  Konstantine  Simonov.  Days  and 
Nights.  Translated  by  Joseph  Barnes. 
New  York.  Simon  and  Schuster.  1945. 
421  pages.  $2.75. — ^Like  John  Reed’s  fa¬ 
mous  reportage,  this  more  recent  account 
of  Russian  heroism  could  have  been 
called  “Days  and  Nights  that  Shook  the 
World.”  For  the  author,  an  outstanding 
war  correspondent,  vividly  narrates  the 
dramatic  story  of  the  struggle  for  Stalin¬ 
grad,  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  a  detailed  report  of  the  siege 
rather  than  a  novel.  Aesthetically  it  docs 
not  reach  the  artistic  height  of  the  war 
stories  of  Tolstoy,  Malraux,  and  Hcm- 
ingway,  for  the  main  characters  arc  not 
sufHciendy  developed,  nor  is  the  plot 
perfect.  Nevertheless,  the  book  conveys 
a  good  idea  of  the  horrors  the  Russian 
defenders  went  through,  of  their  patriot¬ 
ism,  of  the  enemy’s  brutality.  Sighs  an 
elderly  woman  at  a  time  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  almost  conquered  the  city: 
“What  money!  What  labor!” — ^“What 
labor?”  asks  somebody,  not  understand¬ 
ing  immediately  what  she  means. 
“Building  it  all  up  again,”  the  woman 
says  simply. 

She  is  the  mother  of  Anya  Klimenko, 
the  hospital  nurse  who  is  saved  from 
drowning  by  “Alyosha,”  Captain  Alexei 
Ivanovich  Salburov,  a  battalion  com¬ 
mander.  Some  incidents  of  their  simple 
love  story  arc  touchingly  told,  and  un¬ 
forgettable  is  the  account  of  Saburov 
and  his  men  who,  in  defiance  of  the  ter¬ 
rific  German  fire,  seize  and  hold  three 
apartment  houses.  Less  convincing  is 
the  story  of  the  Red  Army  man,  a  son 
of  a  priest,  who  becomes  a  traitor  and 
attempts  to  lure  Captain  Saburov  into 
a  Nazi  trap. 

The  author  is  a  masterful  reporter  of 
what  he  has  seen  himself.  In  general,  he 
refrains  from  laying  on  colors  too  thick¬ 
ly,  and  he  even  has  a  fine  sense  of  humor. 
In  its  superb  translation  by  Joseph 
Barnes,  this  book  will  find  readers  even 
among  the  war-weary  Americans. — Al¬ 
fred  Werner.  New  York  City. 


K  Marion  Moore  Coleman  and  Loretta 
B.  Bielawska,  Editors.  Wayside 
Willow.  Prose  and  Verse.  Translated 
from  the  Polish  by  members  of  Klub 
Polski,  Columbia  University.  1945.  50 
pages. — On  the  fourth  page  of  this  little 
volume  by  a  well-known  Slavic  scholar 
and  a  student  at  Columbia  University, 
there  is  a  poem  Old  Tree,  by  L.  H.  Mor- 
stin,  translated  by  Janet  Narolska,  whose 
fourth  stanza  ends  with  the  lines:  “No 
thing  that  once  is  born  shall  wholly  die.” 
This  brave  optimism,  redolent  of  the 
poet’s  courage  and  the  nation’s  spirit, 
signifies  the  ethical  substance  of  the 
anthology.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing,  yet  vital  books  of  its  kind  that  this 
reviewer  has  come  upon.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  the  students  of  Poland  “who 
for  six  years  have  been  denied  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  study  and  self-advancement.” 
The  warm-hearted  foreword  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Helen  Macinnes  and  the  dear- 
sight^  introduction  by  Arthur  Prud- 
den  Coleman.  The  book  contains  both 
poetry  and  prose;  but  in  a  symbolic  sense 
it  wears  the  garment  of  a  nation  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  creative  spirit.  In  Mari¬ 
on  Moore  Coleman’s  brief  article  The 
Willow  in  Folklore  one  senses  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  willow  in  Polish  folk¬ 
lore.  We  are  told  that  “the  willow  palms 
are  blessed  in  church  during  Palm  Sun¬ 
day  service,  and  then  taken  home  by  the 
respective  families,  to  be  saved  until  next 
Palm  Sunday.  The  buds  are  broken  off 
and  used  for  various  creative  purposes, 
while  the  twigs  are  dried  and  used  as  a 
kind  of  frame  for  holy  pictures  that  are 
found  on  every  wall.”  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  the  willow  is  so 
well  phrased  that  it  enhances  the  merit 
of  the  book.  The  members  of  the  Klub 
Polski  of  Columbia  University  deserve 
appreciation  for  their  work  of  transla¬ 
tion.  It  transcends  the  horizon  of  mere 
good  will  or  smooth  dilettantism. — Jo- 
seph  Remenyi.  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity. 

«  Lee  M.  Hollander.  The  Scalds.  A 
Selection  of  their  Poems.  New  York 
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and  Princeton.  Princeton  University 
Press  for  the  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation.  1945.  viii-f-216  pages. 
$2.75. — In  this  translation  of  S\aldic 
art,  as  in  the  previous  one  of  NonSl^al- 
die  “Old  Norse  Poems,”  the  distin¬ 
guished  Icelandic  scholar  admirably  ap¬ 
proximates  the  “feel”  of  a  verse  which 
he  admits  is  utterly  alien  to  our  ears,  by 
resolutely  translating  into  it  rather  than 
adopting  a  more  familiar  one.  Wisely 
refraining  from  a  slavish  imitation  of 
the  syllable-counting  precision  of  Skaldic 
meters  and  from  the  thankless,  well- 
nigh  impossible  task  of  reproducing  the 
alternating  internal  assonance  and  rime, 
he  retains  the  invariable  feminine  end¬ 
ing  of  the  lines,  the  three-beat  effect  of 
the  dominant  dr6tt\vaett  (“court  meas¬ 
ure”)  and,  often  with  rare  skill,  the  basic 
initial  rime,  alliteration.  As  he  is  not 
addressing  specialists  in  Icelandic  but 
the  substantial  circle  of  amateurs  in 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Norse  literature, 
he  gives  twenty-four  introductory  pages 
to  a  succinct  survey  of  the  features  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Old  Germanic  poetry,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Eddie  art  practice,  and  the 
distinguishing  complexity  and  artificial¬ 
ity  of  the  Skaldic  measures  with  their 
exorbitant  use  of  i(ennings  (implied 
similes)  and  heiti  (periphrases  or  simple 
appellations).  Their  contents  is  largely 
praise  of  princes,  and  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  direct  speech. 

Through  this  baroque  and  seemingly 
forbidden  poetry  Hollander  guides  the 
reader  “painlessly”  into  a  quaint  experi¬ 
ence  with  its  rewarding  thought  for 
specialists  and  comparatists  alike;  and 
as  befits  such  an  undertaking,  he  gives 
much  space  to  the  background  and  set¬ 
ting  of  the  poems  and  the  least  possible 
to  annotations. 

Among  the  thirteen  Skalds  repre¬ 
sented,  Egil  Skallagrimsson  naturally 
looms  largest.  Students  of  European  pre¬ 
romanticism  will  welcome  Harold  Hard- 
ruler’s  sportive  stanzas  to  Byzantine 
Princess  Ellisif.  Two  gifted  poets  cele¬ 
brate  the  ornamental  shield  as  did 


Homer  that  of  Achilles.  Three  others 
bemoan  their  unhappy  love.  The  remain¬ 
ing  are  typical  eulogists  and  satirists, 
occasionally  lyric  and  humorous. — Thor 
/.  Miami  University. 

*  Elsie  Clews  Parsons.  Peguche,  a 
Study  of  Andean  Indians.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  1945.  225  pages.  $3. — 
The  excellence  of  this  book  as  a  study 
of  a  group  of  highly  individualized  hu¬ 
man  beings  observed  at  their  task  of 
everyday  life  in  a  strongly  patterned  en¬ 
vironment  bears  witness  to  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  American  anthropology  in  the 
untimely  death  of  the  author.  Her  study 
of  the  life-cycle  of  Andean  Indians  was 
made  first-hand  in  the  household  of  Ro- 
sita  Lema  in  the  little  Ecuadoran  settle¬ 
ment  of  Peguche  in  Otavalo  Province, 
where  the  rainbow  brings  bad  luck,  in¬ 
sanity  is  all  but  unknown,  women  sel¬ 
dom  die  in  childbirth,  and  long  life  is 
not  to  be  expected.  The  observation  and 
research  embodied  in  two  previous  vol¬ 
umes  (Mitla:  Town  of  Souls  and  Pueblo 
Indian  Religion )  enabled  Dr.  Parsons  to 
draw  interesting  parallels  and  contrasts. 
She  set  down  the  customary  activities 
in  Rosita’s  household,  and  made  careful 
note  of  Spanish  ii  filtrations  in  the  basic 
Indian  culture.  1  he  book  is  given  addi¬ 
tional  usefulness  by  an  Appendix  with 
comparative  data  from  Cayambe  in 
Pichincha  Province  and  by  a  table  show¬ 
ing  the  triple  ethnic  provenience — abo¬ 
riginal,  Inca,  and  Spanish— of  many 
traits.  The  photographs  by  Bodo  Wuth 
of  Quito  are  unusual  in  their  sponta¬ 
neous  veracity.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  were 
not  reproduced  with  as  much  regard  for 
artistic  as  for  ethnographical  values. 
Mrs.  Parson’s  manuscript  was  prepared 
for  press  after  her  death  in  1941  by  John 
Murra  and  Anibal  Buitron  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. — Muna  Lee.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C. 

^  The  Svedberg  1884-1944.  Edited  by 
A.  Tiselius,  S.  Brohult,  H.  Norden- 
son,  A.  Westgren,  R.  Winbladh  and  K. 
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O.  Pedersen.  Uppsala.  Almquist  &  Wik- 
selle.  1944.  731  pages. — Prepared  by  col¬ 
leagues,  students  and  friends  of  the 
great  Swedish  colloid  chemist  to  honor 
him  on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  this  beau¬ 
tiful  volume  contains  55  papers  of  which 
all  but  four  arc  in  English,  German  or 
French.  The  first  31  report  original  con¬ 
tributions  to  chemistry  or  chemical 
physics.  They  cover  a  wide  range  from 
cellulose  chemistry  to  the  generation  of 
neutrons,  with  papers  on  high-molecu¬ 
lar  compounds  predominating.  The  next 
group  of  16  papers  describes  researches 
on  the  borderline  of  chemistry  and  bi¬ 
ology.  Among  the  topics  treated  may  be 
mentioned  the  retention  of  atoms  of  ma¬ 
ternal  origin,  the  production  of  hlood 
plasma  and  the  effect  of  sulphanilamidc 
on  tuberculosis.  In  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Professor  Svedberg  is  also  a 
distinguished  botanist,  there  arc  includ¬ 
ed  two  purely  botanical  papers.  The  last 
six  papers  are  non-tcchnical.  Three  of 
these,  written  by  industrialists,  pay  high 
tribute  to  Svedberg  for  his  early  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  benefits  of  close  co-operation 
between  pure  and  applied  science  and 
for  his  aid  to  Sweden’s  chemical  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  three  remaining  papers  deal  with 
historical  aspects  of  Swedish  chemistry. 
The  last  of  these,  written  in  Swedish, 
contains  reminiscences  from  the  early 
years  in  “Nya  Kemikum”  (new  chemi¬ 
cal  laboratory)  built  at  the  University 
of  Uppsala  in  1904.  Illustrated  by  nu¬ 
merous  photographs  showing  young 
Svedberg  and  his  comrades  at  work  in 
the  laboratory  or  relaxing  over  a  drink 
or  a  game  of  poker,  this  article  gives  an 
intimate  and  delightful  picture  of  aca¬ 
demic  life  in  the  oldest  university  of  the 
far  North.  Another  paper  describes  the 
history  and  activities  of  the  Institute  of 
Physical  Chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Uppsala,  which  has  been  directed  by 
Svedberg  since  its  completion  in  1931. 
This  is  perhaps  the  best  designed  and 
most  fully  equipped  laboratory  for  physi¬ 
cal  chemistry  in  the  world.  Many  impor¬ 


tant  discoveries  have  already  been  made 
in  this  remarkable  laboratory,  which  it 
a  monument  to  Svedberg’s  scientific 
leadership  and  to  the  vision  and  pro¬ 
gressive  spirit  of  the  Swedish  people. — 
/.  Rud  Nielsen.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Henri  Bergson:  The  Creative  Mind. 

New  York.  Philosophical  Library. 
300  pages.  $3.75. — A  collection  of  essays, 
both  systematic  and  historical,  the  latter 
including  treatments  of  Claude  Bernard, 
Ravaisson,  and  William  James.  The 
most  interesting  part  is  the  Introduction, 
written  in  1922,  in  which  Bergson  re¬ 
views  his  own  earlier  works  and  traces 
the  growth  of  his  ideas  through  his 
books.  The  Introduction  to  Metaphysics 
is  the  best  known  reprint  and  is  also 
available  as  a  separate  book  in  English. 
The  whole  volume  would  suffice  to  form 
an  adequate  notion  of  Bergson’s  whole 
philosophical  standpoint  in  its  strength 
as  well  as  in  its  necessary  self-contradic¬ 
tions,  imposed  upon  him  by  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  his  system. — Gustav  Mueller. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Notes  Hispanic.  Vol.  5.  New  York. 

The  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 
1945.  132  pages,  86  illustrations. — ^Thc 
newest  of  the  Hispanic  Society’s  yearly 
volumes  of  short  monographs  on  its 
seemingly  endless  collection  of  Iberian 
treasures  fully  maintains  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  set  by  earlier  numbers.  The  ma¬ 
terial  described  is  of  the  same  fine  qual¬ 
ity;  the  presentation  is  as  scholarly;  the 
reproductions  and  typography  continue 
to  be  excellent. 

This  year  there  are  five  articles,  all 
written  by  members  of  the  staff.  The 
first  concerns  an  alabaster  Gothic  statue 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  which  the  au¬ 
thoress,  Beatrice  Proske,  convincingly 
assigns  on  stylistic  evidence  to  the  mid¬ 
fourteenth  century  school  of  L^rida. 
Two  still  life  panels  signed  by  the  litde- 
known  seventeenth  century  Spanish 
painter  Marcos  Correa  are  related  in  a 
second  study  by  Elisabeth  Trapier  to 
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examples  of  the  trompe-l' oeil  manner  of 
painting  in  other  collections.  They  repre¬ 
sent  objects  in  an  artist’s  studio,  includ¬ 
ing  a  contemporary  etching  of  a  run¬ 
ning  horse  by  Antonio  Tempesta  and 
another  seventeenth  century  print  of  a 
beggar  by  Jacques  Callot. 

Florence  May  writes  about  a  number 
of  woolen  pile  Hispano-Moresque  rugs, 
most  of  which  arc  now  in  this  country. 
They  were  woven  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  probably  in  the  region  of  Murcia. 
They  arc  studied  exhaustively  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  relation  to  the  own¬ 
ers,  whose  arms  appear  upon  them,  and 
their  representation  in  paintings  of  the 
time.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  small  animals,  birds,  and 
figures  which  characterize  these  rugs, 
notably  the  Philadelphia  Museum  ex¬ 
ample  (published  by  this  reviewer  in 
Portugal  in  1940)  had  any  influence  on 
those  of  colonial  Peruvian  weavings  of 
the  sort  recently  examined  in  a  paper 
by  Nathalie  Zimmern  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum. 

In  another  article  on  the  eighteenth 
century  cream  ware  of  Alcora,  Alice 
Frothingham  publishes  documents  from 
the  Society’s  collection  revealing  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  that  Spanish  factory  to  rival 
the  ceramics  of  Leeds.  Miss  Me  Van’s 
Alameda  of  the  Osunas  describes  a 
sumptuous  pleasure  house  of  the  1780’s 
near  Madrid,  closely  connected  with 
Goya,  without,  however,  analyzing  the 
building  architecturally  or  submitting 
plans  and  photographs  of  its  present  ap¬ 
pearance.  A  report  by  Jean  Longman 
on  the  Granados  opera  Goyescas,  the 
manuscript  score  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Hispanic  Society,  concludes  this  issue. 
—Robert  C.  Smith.  Sweet  Briar  College. 

*  Porter  Sargent.  The  Continuing 
Battle  for  the  Control  of  the  Mind 
of  Youth.  Boston.  Sargent.  1945.  160 
pages. — This  paper  is  the  introduction 
to  the  29th  edition  of  Mr.  Sargent’s 
Handbook  of  Private  Schools.  He  vio- 
lendy  criticizes  our  whole  system  of  edu¬ 


cation,  supporting  his  statements  with 
quotations  from  many  educators,  from 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers.  He 
sees  a  trend  away  from  initiative  and 
towards  regimentation,  accuses  private 
schools  of  subserviency  to  powerful 
alumni,  notes  the  loss  of  academic  free¬ 
dom,  denounces  peace  time  conscription. 
His  contention  is  that  sinister  forces  are 
at  work  to  control  the  mind  of  youth, 
and  thus  their  future  conduct.  He  char¬ 
acterizes  these  forces  as  fascist  and  spe¬ 
cifically  indicts  several  groups.  His  last 
chapters  deal  with  the  G.  I.  and  his  Bill 
of  Rights.  Sargent  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  returning  soldiers  will  be  cheated, 
yet  if  they  seek  “to  investigate  how  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  has  been  manipulated  to  cre¬ 
ate  hate  and  war,’’  with  this  awareness 
“which  our  whole  educational  system 
has  denied  them,  they  may  be  able  to 
win  the  peace.’’ 

The  volume  constitutes  an  interesting 
history  of  education,  and  furnishes  a 
wealth  of  information  on  many  schools, 
but  it  is  a  tangle  of  ideas  and  opinions, 
and  in  the  dust  of  the  pulling-down 
process  this  reviewer,  at  least,  cannot  sec 
clearly  how  the  author  plans  to  rebuild. 
— Berthe  Webb.  Skiatook,  Oklahoma. 

*  Harold  A.  Matticc.  English-Chinese- 
Japanese  Lexicon  of  Bibliographical, 

Cataloguing  and  Library  Terms.  New 
York.  New  York  Public  Library.  1944. 
38  pages. — The  author,  acting  chief  of 
the  Oriental  Division  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  here  presents  an  alpha¬ 
betized  list  of  some  700  library  terms  in 
English,  each  one  accompanied  by  its 
Chinese  and  its  Japanese  equivalents  in 
characters.  Mr.  Mattice  holds  “that  an 
all-purpose  bilingual  (library)  card  with 
full  information  in  both  languages,  eas¬ 
ily  filed  alphabetically  or  in  the  Chinese 
Japanese  order,  is  the  most  practical.’’ 
He  has  composed  the  list  to  further  this 
end. — Fritz  Frauchiger.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Who*s  Who  in  Latin  America.  A 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 
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Living  Men  and  Women  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  Third  Edition.  Part  I.  Mexico.  Edit¬ 
ed  by  Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1946.  130  double-column 
pages.  $2.50. — Two  volumes  of  the  sev¬ 
en-volume  third  edition  of  the  Latin 
American  Who’s  Who  arc  now  on  the 
market  (Volume  Two,  covering  Central 
America  and  Panama,  beat  Volume  One 
to  the  post  by  a  few  weeks).  We  have 
mentioned  the  useful  work  on  various 
occasions,  editorially  and  otherwise,  and 
shall  continue  to  call  attention  to  each 
new  volume  as  it  appears.  This  Mexican 
section  will  be  in  Booths  Abroad's  sanc¬ 
tum  the  most  frequently  consulted  of 
the  entire  series,  and  we  are  glad  to  note 
that  it  seems  to  contain  most  of  the 
names  we  had  hoped  to  find  in  it.  An 
outstanding  merit  of  the  series  is  its  rela¬ 
tive  accuracy.  The  Mexicans  already 
have  a  general  biographical  dictionary 
or  two,  but  they  have  none  as  carefully 
done  as  this  one. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Dr.  dc  Azpilikoeta.  Das  Basl{ische 
Problem.  Luzern.  Vita  Nova.  1939. 
142  pages. — TTiough  this  interesting  vol¬ 
ume  came  to  the  reviewer  some  six  years 
late,  it  has  a  very  present  timeliness,  be¬ 
cause  it  deals  with  General  Franco  and 
the  cruel  injustices  which  his  regime  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  Basques.  The  book,  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  by  Maximilian  Helf- 
fert,  consists  mainly  of  two  important 
documents,  each  accompanied  by  an  il¬ 
luminating  commentary  by  Dr.  de  Az- 
pilikoeta,  an  enthusiastic  and  patriotic 
legal  expert.  The  first  document  is  the 
long  radio  broadcast  on  Dec.  22,  1936, 
by  Don  Jos6  Maria  Aguirre,  President 
of  Euzkadi  (the  Basque  Government). 
Hie  address  was  an  appeal  to  his  fellow 
Basques  to  stand  together  in  self-defense 
at  the  moment  when  Franco,  aided  by 
Italian,  German  and  Moorish  troops, 
was  invading  the  Bilboa  country,  exe¬ 
cuting  or  driving  into  exile  many  devout 
priests  and  Basque  patriots.  The  editor’s 
commentary  makes  clear  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Basques  are  loyal  and  de¬ 


vout  Roman  Catholics  with  only  a  very 
small  minority  of  “Reds.”  The  war  here 
was  therefore  not  a  religious  war.  The 
Basques  were  merely  intent  on  retaining 
the  constitutional  rights  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  as  a  result  of  the  Car- 
list  War  in  1839  and  which  had  just 
been  restored  to  them  before  Franco’s 
militarist  revolt.  They  want  freedom  for 
their  language,  customs,  dances  and  local 
privileges  as  of  old. 

The  second  document  is  a  rather  lame 
letter,  long  unpublished,  written  private¬ 
ly  to  “Mr.  Aguirre.’’  It  tries  to  defend 
Franco  and  put  the  blame  for  the  tragic 
civil  war  on  the  Reds,  but  is  subjected 
to  devastating  analysis  by  Dr.  de  Azpili¬ 
koeta. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Nikolai  Berdjajew.  Der  Mensch  und 
die  Technil^^.  Luzern.  Vita  Nova. 
1943.  40  ’pages. — The  Russian  philoso¬ 
pher  describes  in  this  essay  a  threefold 
relation  of  man  and  machine.  The  first 
is  the  optimism  inspired  by  the  progress 
of  technical  applications  of  natural  sci¬ 
ences.  This  mo^  is  based  on  the  feeling 
of  emancipation  from  narrow  circum¬ 
stances  and  local  outlooks,  and  on  the 
pride  in  the  self-created  world  of  tech¬ 
nical  organizations  which  makes  pos¬ 
sible  a  mass  civilization  on  a  world-wide 
scale.  The  second  relation  is  the  negative 
effect  this  technical  development  has  on 
culture,  soul,  and  human  personality. 
Technical  inventions  cease  to  be  means 
of  human  culture,  but  become  ends  in 
themselves  and  drag  man  down  to  a 
cultural  level  lower  than  any  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  in  history.  The  reason  for  this 
catastrophe  is  that  man  is  unmade  and 
remade  in  the  image  of  the  machine  and 
that  subhuman  and  suborganic  level  of 
physical  appearances,  with  which  a 
mathematical  technique  is  best  able  to 
deal.  The  third  relation  is  a  postulate 
for  the  future:  Since  man  can  not  avoid 
being  technical  and  making  use  of  his 
machines,  and  since  he  will  not  volun¬ 
tarily  go  back  to  a  more  primitive  tech- 
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nique,  he  has  the  choice  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion  or  subordinating  his  technical  en¬ 
vironment  again  to  the  primacy  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  human  ends.  Berdyaev  sees 
the  most  potent  possibility  of  such  a  re¬ 
versal  in  the  rebirth  of  a  Christianity 
which  has  understood  this  problem  as 
the  most  important  problem  of  human 
existence. — Gustav  Mueller.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

I*  Will  Schaber.  Die  vier  Freiheiten. 

Der  politische  Glaube  Amerikas. 
New  York.  Ungar.  1946.  167  pages.  $2. 
—Will  Schaber  writes  in  his  “Vorwort” 
in  part  as  follows:  “America  has  under¬ 
gone  many  alterations  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries  .  .  .  But  its  political  phi¬ 
losophy  . . .  has  remained  unchanged  . . . 
It  is  a  view  which  makes  the  human  be¬ 
ing,  and  not  the  state,  the  measure  and 
value  of  all  things."  By  means  of  sig¬ 
nificant  quotations  from  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,  Pastorius,  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas 
Paine,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln, 
Schurz,  Whitman,  both  Roosevelts,  Wil¬ 
son,  and  several  more  recent  thinkers, 
the  basic  lines  of  American  political 
thought  are  set  forth  succinctly  and 
cogently,  partly  in  the  memorable  words 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  and  the  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  job  seems  to  be  well  done,  but 
one  wonders  for  whom  the  book  is  in¬ 
tended,  or  who  is  going  to  read  it.  It 
might  be  useful  in  the  instruction  of 
German  prisoners  of  war,  and  it  should 
be  helpful  to  those  who  are  trying  to 
make  clear  to  Germans  in  Europe  the 
nature  of  our  democratic  theories  and 
processes.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  other 
use  can  be  made  of  it. 

The  proofreading  is  good,  but  the 
German  is  too  often  of  the  variety  found 
in  newspapers  printed  in  this  country. 
The  most  serious  defect  of  the  book, 
from  the  standpoint  of  propaganda,  is 
that  not  all  the  excerpts  are  dated,  that 
no  sources  are  given,  and  that  there  is 
no  bibliography  at  all.  This  seems  likely 


to  restrict  its  usefulness. — Bayard  Q. 
Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

*  Heinz  Kindermann.  Die  deutsche 
Gegenwartsdichtung  im  Kampf  um 

die  deutsche  Lebensjorm.  Wien.  Wie¬ 
ner  Verlagsgesellschaft.  1942.  55  pages. 
— This  lecture  was  delivered  in  substance 
in  many  cities  of  Europe  and  translated 
into  Danish  (by  the  dramatist  Svend 
Borberg)  and  Bulgarian  (by  Jeanna 
Niklowa)  before  it  was  published  in 
German  in  its  present  form.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  had  little  influence.  Kinder¬ 
mann  summons  forth  the  entire  array  of 
writers  approved  by  the  Nazi  Reichs- 
schriftumskammer  and  attempts  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  nationalistic  literary  tradition  from 
their  work.  The  result  is  overemphasis 
on  a  few  patriotic  poets,  painful  detail 
concerning  the  Heimatsdichter,  and  a 
few  genuinely  significant  writers  such  as 
Kolbenheycr  stand  out  from  the  rest  and 
in  no  apparent  logical  relationship  to 
them.  Kindermann  is  a  clever  apologist, 
but  the  material  he  had  to  work  with  is 
too  inconsequential.  —  Lawrence  S. 
Thompson.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Library. 

*  Das  Wort  der  Verfolgten.  An  An¬ 
thology.  Basel.  Basel  Mundusverlag. 

1945.  517  pages.  10  Swiss  fr. — A  new 
Swiss  publishing  firm  presents  us  with  a 
series  of  neatly  printed  small  sized  books, 
Erbe  und  Ge gen  wart.  The  most  am¬ 
bitious  volume  up  to  now  is  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  verse  and  prose  by  German  exiles 
in  former  times  and  today. — Oswald 
Mohr  (a  pseudonym  camouflaging  a 
gifted  young  German  writer)  has  done 
an  efficient  job  in  selecting  excerpts 
from  the  work  of  German  exiles  in  for¬ 
mer  times.  Poems  of  Herwegh,  Freili- 
grath,  Heine,  Pollen  Mucnch,  Sallet, 
and  prose  by  Boerne,  Heine,  Marx,  En¬ 
gels,  Buchner,  are  wt>vtn  into  a  rich 
canvas.  There  are  interesting  documents 
too,  for  instance  a  manifesto  Das  neue 
Teutschdand  and  die  teutschen  Soldaten 
(1834)  and  a  hitherto  unknown  letter  of 
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Jenny  Marx  to  Frau  Hcrwcgh.  Part  II, 
consecrated  to  the  works  of  German  ex¬ 
iles  in  our  times,  contains  a  number  of 
excellent  poems  by  Becher,  Hcrmann- 
Neisse,  Brecht,  Graf;  prose  pieces  by 
Feuchtwanger,  Thomas  Mann,  Heinrich 
Mann,  Langhoff.  But  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  the  editor  has  not  observed  a  judicious 
balance  in  his  selection  of  material.  He 
has  included  works  by  Huppert,  Lusch- 
nat,  Sahl,  Kurella  but  has  omitted  Wer- 
fel,  Viertel,  Kisch,  Kesten,  Plivier, 
Zuckmayer,  Alfred  Neumann,  Stefan 
Zweig.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  second 
edition  will  do  away  with  these  short¬ 
comings  of  an  otherwise  excellent  an¬ 
thology. — F.  C.  Weist{opf.  New  York. 

*  Boris  Gorbatov.  Die  U nbeugsamen. 

(From  the  Russian.  Original  title: 
Nepol^orennyje.)  Stockholm.  Neuer 
Verlag.  1944.  310  pages. — This  novel 
portrays  the  suffering  of  the  Russian 
population  under  the  German  yoke  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  It  purports  to  show 
that  the  “strength  of  the  human  soul” 
must  be  awakened,  since  it  is  wiser  and 
stronger  than  the  intellect,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  sure  of  victory.  This  “strength  of 
the  soul”  appears  to  be  nothing  else  than 
nationalism,  patriotism  and  bolshevism. 
It  is  not  a  religious  concept:  the  existence 
of  God  is  denied.  The  words  of  the  dy¬ 
ing  Nasar  are:  “Aber  es  gibt  ihn  (Gott) 
nicht.”  This  book,  by  a  young  writer 
comparatively  unknown  outside  Russia, 
has  already  b^n  translated  into  English 
under  the  title  Taras*  Family. — The 
German  translation  is  inadequate.  The 
language  of  the  workers  and  soldiers  is 
without  color  or  strength  and  complete¬ 
ly  out  of  character.  For  example,  Andrej 
says,  when  he  finds  his  mistress  and  his 
wife  talking  together:  “Sehr  unange- 
nehm!  Gar  nicht  schon.”  The  book  has 
been  carelessly  edited;  it  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  misspellings  and  grammatical  er¬ 
rors. — Erich  Eichholz.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

*  Richard  Hamann.  Geschichte  der 
Kunst.  New  York.  Mary  S.  Rosen¬ 


berg.  1945.  968  pages.  $10.— The  Ge¬ 
schichte  der  Kunst  was  first  published 
in  1932.  In  a  single  volume,  aided  by 
over  1100  illustrations,  the  author  made 
a  survey  of  Western  Art  from  early 
Christianity  to  our  own  time.  This  new 
edition,  in  photo-reprint,  published  and 
distributed  by  authority  of  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  makes  the  work 
once  more  accessible.  The  illustrations, 
owing  to  the  technical  limitations  of  the 
medium  chosen,  are  decidedly  inferior 
to  those  of  the  original.  A  minor  short¬ 
coming  of  the  new  edition  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  1932  instead  of  on  the  somewhat 
enlarged  and  improved  second  edition 
of  1934.  Nevertheless,  there  will  be  many 
who  will  welcome  the  book.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  handbook  for  the  use  of  the  stu¬ 
dent — though  its  extensive  chronological 
index  of  artists  and  works  makes  it  a 
valuable  instrument  of  reference — as  an 
eminently  readable  summary  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  scholar’s  accumulated  wisdom.  Its 
vast  sweep  of  ideas  is  presented  in  a  col¬ 
orful  and  lucid  style.  There  is  nothing 
dry  or  pedestrian  about  it.  Written  for 
a  German  public,  the  book  gives  rela¬ 
tively  more  space  to  German  art  than 
to  that  of  other  nations.  Yet  Hamann, 
who  was  a  patriot  but  never  a  narrow 
nationalist  and  who  emerged  with  a 
clean  record  from  the  shameful  period 
just  past,  cannot  be  accused  of  having 
weignted  the  evidence  in  favor  of  Ger¬ 
man  originality.  Both  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  art  arc  to  him  Western  styles, 
adopted  and  modified  in  German  “Son- 
dcrcntwicklungen.”  Of  the  many  fine 
passages  of  analytical  writing,  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  Gothic  sculpture  might  be  single 
out  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  discussions 
of  the  subject.  Particularly  gratifying  in 
a  scholar  of  Hamann’s  background  is 
his  love  and  genuine  understanding  of 
modern  art. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  features 
of  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  a  new 
pattern  of  historical  periods.  Hamann 
docs  away  with  the  concept  of  the  Ren- 
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aissancc.  Verrocchio  and  Botticelli  are 
representatives  of  “Neo-Gotik,”  Raphael 
and  Michelangelo  of  “Friih-Barock.” 
The  basis  on  which  these  concepts  are 
established  is  exclusively  stylistic.  Ha- 
tnann  himself  admits  that  the  “history 
of  art  is  not  a  history  of  purely  formal 
values,”  but  instead  of  seeing  art  as  part 
of  concrete  historical  situations,  he 
speaks  of  it  as  the  result  of  the  “Lebens- 
halt  einer  Zeit”  which  is  dangerously 
close  to  the  convenient  but  unsubstantial 
concept  of  “Zeitgeist.”  It  is  here  that 
the  reader  of  1946  becomes  aware  of  a 
certain  weakness.  But  the  book  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  in¬ 
struction  and  a  wider  distribution  will 
be  well  deserved. — Julius  S.  Held.  Bar¬ 
nard  College. 

*  Jacques  Maritain.  Von  Bergson  zu 
Thomas  von  Aquin.  Cambridge, 

Mass.  Schoenhof.  296  pages. — The  au¬ 
thor  is  more  advocate  than  philosopher, 
less  interested  in  truth  than  in  defend¬ 
ing  his  client  St.  Thomas.  Plato,  Des¬ 
cartes,  Malebranche,  Leibniz,  Spinoza, 
and  Hegel  have  no  sense  for  reality, 
“they  know  no  universe  but  only  thumb 
through  a  picture  book”  or  “intuit  es¬ 
sences  in  the  heaven  of  abstraction”  (p. 
273).  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  Berg¬ 
son  and  other  irrationalists,  empiricists, 
and  voluntarists  on  the  other  hand  “mu¬ 
tilate  the  depths  of  life.”  “Between  these 
two  groups  there  is,  I  believe,  only  one 
man,  the  Saint,  Thomas,  who  is  able  to 
esteem  truly  human  life  and  its  depths” 
(p.  274).  The  first  half  of  the  book  pre¬ 
senting  Bergson’s  philosophy  is  so  much 
more  objective  than  the  random  collec¬ 
tion  of  partisan  papers  (on  contempo¬ 
raries  in  the  second  part),  that  it  would 
gain  much  by  standing  alone.  The  criti¬ 
cism  of  Bergson  is  excellent. — Gustav 
Mueller.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Lessie  Sachs.  Tag-  und  Nacht- 
gedichte.  Ausgewahlt  und  einge- 

leitet  von  Heinrich  Mann.  New  York. 
Writers  Service  Center.  1944. — To  a 


small  circle  of  friends  and  critics  Lessie 
Sachs  had  long  been  known  as  a  writer 
and  poet  of  originality  and  taste.  This 
little  volume,  published  after  her  un¬ 
timely  and  tragic  death,  gives  samples 
of  her  poems,  some  of  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  Simplicissimus,  Vossische 
Zeitung  and  anthologies.  The  Tag-Ge- 
dichte  show  Kaestner’s  influence  but 
frequendy  reveal  independence  of  style 
and  thought.  Many  poems  of  the  other 
groups  {Das  Herz,  Die  Nacht,  Finale) 
reflect  Lessie  Sachs’  hard  years  of  exile 
and  are  entirely  her  own.  Here  she  is 
most  genuine  and  her  wise  and  ironic 
observations  on  litde  incidents  of  the  day 
appeal  as  much  as  her  moving  and  noble 
expression  of  the  deep  problems  of  life. 
Heinrich  Mann  in  his  Foreword  calls 
the  book  “schmerzlich  und  schon.”  He 
praises  especially  the  two  poems  of 
Finale. — Das  Ergebnis  eines  Lebens  is 
particularly  simple  in  form  and  humble 
in  its  conclusion: 

Eine  Reihe  von  Gedichten 

Und  ein  Kind. 

War  es  niitxlich. — War’s  vergebens? 

Lebte  ich  vergebens? 

Weiss  rucht,  weiss  ich  nicht .  .  . 

Ach  Gefahren,  ungeheuer. 

Broken  uns,  solang  wir  leben, 

Und  man  hUmpft. 

Lohnt  es  sich  . . .  dies  Abenteuer?  .  . . 

Weiss  nicht,  weiss  ich  nicht. 

— Kurt  Schwerin.  Columbia  University 
Libraries. 

[Editors  Note. — We  had  already 
published  a  review  of  these  poems 
(Volume  19,  page  195).  But  its  se¬ 
verity  brought  some  protests,  and  we 
felt  that  it  was  only  fair  that  we  give 
space  to  another  critic  who  finds  more 
merit  in  the  poems.] 

*  Angelos  Dozas.  Gin.  114  pages. 

Vana.  170  pages.  Athens.  Korydalos. 
1945. — These  two  volumes  form  the  last 
sections  of  a  series  of  five  novels  intend¬ 
ed  to  illustrate  the  change  in  the  attitude 
toward  marriage  in  Greece  during  re¬ 
cent  years.  They  show  the  tragic  results 
of  the  old  system  of  arranged  marriages. 
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when  carried  out  in  the  modern  atmos> 
phere  of  life  since  the  First  World  War, 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  and  more  healthy  system. 
Gin  describes  the  young  girl  who  avails 
herself  of  her  freedom  merely  to  en¬ 
tangle  herself  in  needless  difficulties.  In 
Vana  the  heroine  is  better  prepared  for 
life  and  achieves  definite  happiness.  The 
author,  a  distinguished  novelist  and  stu¬ 
dent  of  psychology,  has  painted  an  ex¬ 
cellent  picture  of  life  in  Athens  on  the 
verge  of  the  Second  World  War,  and 
has  even  improved  the  reputation  which 
he  had  already  acquired  as  an  exponent 
of  modern  Greek  literature. — Clarence 
A.  Manning.  Columbia  University. 

*  Alfonso  Gatto.  ll  duello.  Milano. 

Rosa  e  Ballo.  1944.  56  pages.  75  1. — 

This  first  essay  at  drama  by  the  Salerno 
poet  and  painter  would  not  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  any  high  degree  of  talent  for  popu¬ 
lar  playwriting.  The  twelve  characters 
of  this  work  of  due  quadri  e  due  cori 
belong  really  to  a  teatro  di  pagliacci.  The 
author  has  attempted  to  demonstrate 
“I’assoluto  bisogno  che  hanno  gli  uomini 
di  negarsi  una  tregua  Hsicamente  scon- 
volti  da  un*  ironia  che  non  li  abban- 
donera  mai.  II  dialogo,  la  ragione  pre- 
cipitano  nella  *mimica.’  L’uome  c  solo 
con  sc,  piu  forte  di  s6,  contra  di  s6,  in- 
torno  a  sc,  in  tutte  Ic  dimensioni,  aizzato 
ncircvidcntc  figura  d’  ogni  dubbio,  ma 
carico  ancora  della  sua  estrema  volontii 
d’appartenersi  c  d’amarsi.” — Virgil  A. 
Warren.  Carson-Ncwman  College. 

*  Alberto  Moravia.  Uepidemia.  Roma. 

Documento.  1944.  201  pages.  200  1. 

— These  fifteen  racconti  show  a  new  side 
of  Moravia.  11  tacchino  di  Natale  is  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  grotesque  manner  em¬ 
ployed  at  times  by  Swift.  Ualbergo 
splendido,  in  its  description  of  the  hallu¬ 
cination  undergone  by  a  wedding  party, 
reminds  the  reader  of  Poe.  L'intimit^, 
depicting  Signora  Condorelli’s  disap¬ 
pointment  as  the  guest  of  Duchessa  R.,  is 
very  much  in  the  manner  of  Guy  dc 


Maupassant.  Clever  modes  of  expressing 
the  author’s  personal  reaction  to  con¬ 
temporary  events  characterize  La  vita  i 
un  sogno  and  La  guerra  perpetua.  Vit- 
torino  in  I  due  Tesori  has  a  fate  more 
pathetic  than  that  suffered  by  the  father 
of  Eugenic  Grandet.  While  a  touch  of 
mordant  skepticism  is  in  evidence  here 
and  there,  there  is  little  trace  of  the  pro¬ 
nounced  pessimism  reflected  in  many  of 
Moravia’s  productions  during  the  last 
few  years. — Virgil  A.  Warren.  Carson- 
Ncwman  College. 

^  Joseph  W.  Ballantine.  Japanese  as 
it  is  S pollen:  A  Beginner’s  Grammar. 
Stanford  University  Press.  1945.  255 
pages.  $3. — Despite  widespread  jttciition 
to  Japanese  language  training  in  the 
United  States  during  the  war,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  a  satisfactory  introductory 
text  was  developed.  Instructors  in  the 
armed  forces  and  elsewhere  had  to  rely 
on  inadequate  phrasebooks  or  on  ad¬ 
vanced  materials  unsuited  to  the  begin¬ 
ner. 

In  this  volume  the  need  is  met  in  an 
cminendy  satisfactory  presentation  of 
simple  spoken  Japanese,  within  limits 
adjustable  to  a  one-year  college  course. 
Elementary  grammar  is  developed  in  a 
series  of  thirty-seven  lessons.  The  author 
has  wisely  chosen  to  supply,  in  his  Eng- 
lish-Japancse  exercises,  translations  of 
the  Japanese-English  sections  which  pre¬ 
cede  them,  a  device  which  considerably 
improves  the  utility  of  the  book  for  self- 
study.  A  selection  from  the  excellent 
Naganuma  readers  serves  for  many  of 
these  exercises.  An  English-Japanese 
glossary  is  appended,  together  with  se¬ 
lected  word  and  phrase  lists.  The  book 
is  romanized  throughout  and  probably 
represents  the  maximum  anyone  should 
try  to  learn  of  Japanese  without  the  writ¬ 
ten  language. — Oliver  Benson.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Stanley  Gcrr.  Japanese-Chinese-Eng- 
lish  Dictionary  of  Aeronautical  and 
Meteorological  Terms.  New  York.  G.  E. 
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Stcchcrt  &  Co.  1945.  439  pages.  |8. — 
It  is  futile  to  attempt  a  review  of  a  book 
of  this  type  unless  the  reviewer  match 
the  Stanley  Gerr  combination  of  ency¬ 
clopedic  scientific  knowledge  and  com¬ 
plete  control  over  the  Japanese  language, 
hen  scratches  and  all.  Where  can  you 
find  such  a  man  or  woman?  Let  us  at 
least  hear  what  Gerr  himself  says  in  the 
preface: 

“The  present  work,  comprising  more 
than  eleven  thousand  terms,  their  read¬ 
ings,  and  English  equivalents,  is  not 
oidy  by  far  the  largest  collection  of  Japa¬ 
nese  aeronautical  terms  available,  but  is 
also  the  only  one  arranged  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  Sino-Japanese  character  dictionary 
order  based  on  radical  and  stroke.  This 
arrangement,  and  the  fact  that  a  good 
percentage — in  some  fields  fully  half — 
of  all  Chinese  and  Japanese  technical 
terms  are  identical,  makes  it  perfectly 
feasible  to  use  this  book  as  a  Chinese- 
English  aeronautical  dictionary  as  well. 
Accordingly,  despite  the  general  empha¬ 
sis  on  Japan,  and  the  absence  of  Chinese 
readings,  the  author  has  preferred  the 
title  adopted  as  more  accurately  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  useful  range  of  the  book.” 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  this  stupen¬ 
dous  dictionary,  now  that  all  Japanese 
aviation  has  been  grounded?  Be  that  as 
it  may,  if  it  has  hastened  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Japan  by  one  day,  it  was  worth 
many  times  the  effort  its  author  spent  on 
it.  And  besides,  the  weather  will  go  on 
over  the  isles  of  Nippon. — Fritz  Frau- 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Theodore  Jorgensen.  Norwegian- 
English  School  Dictionary.  North- 
field,  Minnesota.  St.  Olaf  College  Press. 
1943.  460  pages. — ^Norway’s  landsmal 
and  ri^smal,  and  the  Norwegian  spell¬ 
ing  reform  completed  in  1938  naturally 
complicate  the  life  of  the  dictionary 
maker  who  would  also  serve  the  readers 
of  Norwegian  in  the  United  States.  For, 
Ibsen’s  and  Bjprnson’s  language,  in¬ 
evitably  obsolescent  at  home,  is  still  the 
most  frequent  literary  form  of  Norwe¬ 
gian  in  America. 


The  compiler  has  based  his  dictionary 
on  these  considerations,  and  the  National 
Council  of  the  Norwegian  Bygdelags 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  result  of  its 
appropriation  which  enabled  Jorgensen 
to  complete  this  work. — Fritz  Frau- 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

**  Kazimierz  WierzyAski.  Uteratura 
Polsl(a  na  emigraeji  [Polish  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Exile.]  New  York.  Roy.  1944. 
46  pages. — A  modest  little  pamphlet 
which  docs  exceedingly  well  the  job  it 
sets  out  to  do,  and  surveys  in  a 'spirit 
of  fairness  and  discrimination  the  lit-« 
erary  output  of  the  present  Polish  Emi¬ 
gration  as  far  as  the  spring  of  1943.  The 
essay  is  the  most  comprehensive  thing 
in  its  field  up  to  the  end  of  the  period 
it  covers.  It  was  delivered  as  an  address 
at  the  Polish  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  in  New  York.  The  author  is  the 
leading  poet  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Middle  Generation  in  Free  Poland. — 
A.  P.  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

K  De  Castro  e  Silva.  Au gusto  dos 
Anjos,  poeta  da  morte  e  da  melan- 
colia.  Curityba — Rio  dc  Janeiro— Sao 
Paulo.  Guatra.  1945.  214  pages. — It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries  know  so  little  of  Augusto  dos 
Anjos,  the  Brazilian  poet  who  came  into 
the  world  in  1884  and  died  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  1912.  He  left  one  book:  Eu  (I). 
His  poems  are  notable  for  their  intense 
emotion,  their  rich  originality,  their 
fruitful  lyrism,  their  suggestiveness, 
their  probings  of  the  unknown,  their 
spirituality,  their  fearfulness,  their  sym¬ 
bolism.  De  Castro  e  Silva  studies  the  life 
and  work  of  the  suffering  poet  exhaus¬ 
tively  and  competently,  taking  as  back¬ 
ground  the  various  aspects  of  Brazilian 
poetry  at  the  period  when  dos  Anjos 
began  to  write.  The  book  is  a  neat  spirit¬ 
ual  radiography,  an  essay  of  high  human 
and  documentary  value.  There  arc  sev¬ 
eral  interesting  photographs  and  other 
illustrations,  and  several  poems  which 
had  not  previously  been  printed.  The 
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volume  has  been  carefully  edited. — Gas- 
tdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

K  Maria  Luiza  Cordeiro.  Um  olhar 
para  a  vida.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo. 
1945. — This  novel,  awarded  the  Alcan¬ 
tara  Machado  Prize  by  the  Academy  of 
Letters  of  Sao  Paulo,  is  the  story  of  two 
sisters,  one  modest,  virtuous  and  com¬ 
monplace,  the  other  modern,  impetuous, 
uninhibited.  The  former  marries  and 
establishes  a  happy  home;  the  latter  has 
a  child  by  a  lover  who  refuses  to  marry 
her  and  later  tries  to  blackmail  her  into 
continued  illicit  relations  with  him.  The 
whole  book  is  cast  in  the  old  pattern  of 
rewarded  virtue  and  damnation  for  the 
sinful. — Raul  d’Efa.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Amadeu  de  Queiroz.  JoSo.  P6rto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1945.  203  pages. — ^“Time 
passes  slow  and  various.  Life  goes  on. 
The  calves  are  born  and  grow  up.  The 
crops  ripen  into  bushels  and  cartloads; 
in  fine  weather  and  rain,  man  works 
and  the  oxen  help  him.”  This  quotation 
from  the  brief  record  of  the  life  of  a  peas¬ 
ant  of  the  soil  is  typical.  Its  interest  lies 
in  the  word  “various.”  To  the  educated 
onlooker  such  toil  seems  burdensome 
and  monotonous,  and  he  demands  that 
these  conditions  should  cease  and  that 
the  laborer  should  be  eliminated  and 
raised  to  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Seen  from  the  inside,  however,  such  a 
life  is  full  of  various  interests,  simple 
pleasures  and  single-hearted  purpose  as 
the  hours  and  the  seasons  change  and 
pass.  The  peasant  realizes  half  uncon¬ 
sciously  that  his  work  is  natural  and 
necessary.  He  is  in  harmony  with  the 
ever  changing  and  unchanging  Nature 
around  him  and  his  life  is  not  only  hard 
but  happy.  Custom  soon  modifies  the 
hardness,  the  sense  of  content  remains. 
This  queer  study  of  such  a  peasant  has 
a  good  charm  of  earthiness. — Aubrey  F. 
G.  Bell.  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

^  Herberto  Salles.  Cascalho.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  O  Cruzeiro.  1944. 401  pages. 
— ^This  regional  novel  concerns  itself 


with  the  activities  of  the  men  engaged 
in  the  mining  of  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  in  Brazil.  The  type  of 
mining  portrayed  is  that  carried  on  by 
poor  workmen,  who  dig  up  the  gravel 
and  then  wash  out  the  stones  with  water. 
These  men  usually  work  on  their  own 
account,  living  or  starving  as  their  op¬ 
erations  yield  or  fail  to  yield  gems.  They 
are  at  the  mercy  of  rich  landholders  who 
make  them  pay  for  the  right  of  mining 
on  their  holdings  and  using  their  water, 
and  unscrupulous  buyers  of  precious 
stones,  who  exploit  them,  and  of  the 
corrupt  office  holders  who  are  hand  m 
glove  with  predatory  interests.  The  hope¬ 
less  conditions  in  the  courts  is  reflected 
in  the  remark  of  an  old  jurist,  funda¬ 
mentally  honest,  but  discouraged.  As 
prosecuting  attorney,  he  said,  he  had  at 
first  tried  to  convict  for  murder,  but 
found  it  impossible,  owing  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  powerful  lawbreaking  interests. 
At  last  he  gave  up  the  struggle,  consd- 
ing  himself  with  the  reflection  that  the 
men  murdered  were  bad  anyway  and 
were  better  dead  than  Calvert  J. 

Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  Jos6  da  Cunha  Brochado.  Cartas. 

Lisboa.  S4  da  Costa.  1944. 163  pages. 
15$000. — Letters  from  an  eighteenth 
century  diplomat  to  his  friends,  edited 
by  Antonio  Alvaro  D6ria  from  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  Braga  Public  Library. 
Brochado  was  an  embassy  secretary  in 
Paris  during  the  period  of  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  in  representing 
a  neutral  power  which  nevertheless  had 
an  alliance  (then  already  more  than 
three  hundred  years  old)  with  England. 
In  his  letters  to  Pedro  II’s  confessor,  ac¬ 
tually  written  for  the  information  of  His 
Majesty,  we  follow  political  and  military 
developments  in  the  light  of  their  inter¬ 
est  for  Portugal.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  index  to  learn 
the  recipient  of  each  letter,  which  creates 
a  certain  confusion  in  the  reader’s  mind. 
Since,  however,  most  of  them  are  to  per¬ 
sons  now  forgotten,  their  destination  is 
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no  longer  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
— Olive  Hawes.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

K  Carlos  Maranhao.  Frutos  colhidos  em 
pomar  alheio.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On- 
dina.  1944.  267  pages. — This  anthology 
of  translations  makes  available  to  Bra¬ 
zilian  readers  selections  from  eight 
Spanish  and  forty-four  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  poets.  Although  the  putting  of 
Spanish  verse  into  Portuguese  offers 
comparatively  few  problems,  only  one 
other  collection  of  this  kind  has  appeared 
in  Brazil — Rosalia  Sandoval’s  Versos 
alhetos  (1930).  Like  that  pioneering  ef¬ 
fort,  the  present  anthology  will  do  little 
to  acquaint  Brazilians  with  the  really 
significant  poetry  written  in  Spanish.  In 
selecting  poems  for  translation,  Ma¬ 
ranhao  seems  to  have  been  limited  by 
his  sources  as  well  as  by  his  taste.  Arbi¬ 
trarily  mixing  countries,  periods  and 
types,  he  includes,  along  with  good 
poems  by  famous  writers,  some  very  bad 
ones  by  poets  almost  unknown  outside 
their  own  lands.  Antonio  Machado,  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez,  Pablo  Neruda,  C6sar 
Vallejo  and  Juana  de  Ibarbourou  are 
rather  conspicuous  omissions  from  a  col¬ 
lection  that  finds  space  for  Jose  Maria 
Carajavilla,  Alfredo  de  Arteaga,  Matias 
Behety,  Federico  Escobar  and  Aurelio 
Berro. 

The  most  one  can  say  for  this  anthol¬ 
ogy  is  that  the  Portuguese  versions,  if 
hardly  inspired,  are  at  any  rate  done 
with  care  and  enthusiasm. — Daniel 
Wogan.  Biblioteca  Artigas- Washington, 
Montevideo. 

*  Lanterna  Verde.  Boletim  da  Socie- 
dade  Felipe  d’Oliveira.  No.  8.  Edi- 
9ao  dedicada  ao  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  1944.  318  pp. — Recendy,  a 
distinguished  Spanish-American  writer 
remarked  to  me  that  the  Academy  of 
Brazil  was  the  most  active  of  all  the  so- 
called  “academies  of  the  language”  in 
Latin  America.  He  might  have  added 
that  Brazil  shows  its  emulation  of 
France  likewise  in  having  an  Acad6mie 


Goncourt — the  Sociedade  Felipe  d’Oli¬ 
veira.  The  society  has  only  fifteen  mem¬ 
bers,  all  men  of  originality  and  distinc¬ 
tion,  and,  while  its  first  task  is  nominal¬ 
ly  the  study  of  the  works  of  Felipe  d’Oli¬ 
veira,  its  main  function  is  to  encourage 
modern,  creative  writing.  Each  January, 
the  Felipe  d’Oliveira  prize  is  awarded 
for  the  “best”  work  published  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  list  of  winners 
since  1933  shows  intelligent  selection. 
Each  July  the  society  publishes  a  bulle¬ 
tin,  which  is  a  goodsi;^  volume  and  is 
devoted  to  a  special  topic.  The  1944  issue 
has  as  its  subject  the  southernmost  state 
of  Brazil,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Sixty-five 
writers,  some  famous,  some  unknown, 
have  contributed  essays,  poems  and  short 
stories  which  combine  to  give  a  good 
picture  of  various  aspects  of  the  gaucho 
state.  Some  of  the  contributions  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  others  are  nothing  more  than 
poor  journalism.  It  would  probably  have 
been  well  to  organize  these  items  follow¬ 
ing  some  kind  of  plan,  but  they  are 
simply  arranged  alphabetically  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author’s  Christian  name.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  members  of  the 
academy  likewise  are  listed  according  to 
their  given  names.  This  is  understand¬ 
able  in  a  country  where  Vargas  is  Ge- 
tulio  to  everyone;  and  it  has  given  this 
reviewer,  who  is  editor  of  Who*s  Who 
in  Latin  America,  something  to  think 
about. — Ronald  Hilton.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  A.  I.  Herzen.  Izbrannoye.  Moskva. 

OGIZ.  Gosudarstvennoye.  Izdatel’s- 
tvo  Khudozhestvennoi  Literatury.  1945. 
102  pages.  2  r. — This  little  booklet  is 
one  of  a  series  called  Patriot  Authors  of 
the  Great  Fatherland.  It  consists  of  an 
introduction,  Herzen  and  Russia,  by  B. 
P.  Kozmin,  and  excerpts  from  the  great 
anti-Czarist  writer,  Alexander  Ivano- 
vitch  Herzen.  The  introduction  presents 
the  salient  moments  of  Herzen’s  life  and 
works,  his  intense  patriotism  (carefully 
distinguished  from  the  narrow  slavo¬ 
philism  of  Aksakov  and  Samarin),  his 
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hatred  of  Prussian  and  Czarist  abso¬ 
lutism,  his  love  of  the  Russian  peasant. 
There  is  also  a  brief  evaluation  of  Her¬ 
zen  by  Lenin. — ^The  excerpts  are  taken 
from  a  wide  range  of  the  author’s  writ¬ 
ings.  They  are  arranged  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  divisions:  Love  of  Native  Land, 
The  Russian  People,  Aiding  the  People, 
and  Russian  Literature.  —  One  can 
imagine  that  this  work  (25,000  copies  in 
the  first  printing)  serves  its  original  pur¬ 
pose  well.  Foreigners  will  probably  find 
in  it  either  a  sketchy  collection  of  ex¬ 
cerpts  or  an  introduction  to  an  interest¬ 
ing  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century. — 
A.  M.  Olsen.  Laredo,  Texas. 

*  Nicholas  N.  Sergievsky.  Modem 
Russian.  New  York.  Fr^erich  Un- 

gar.  1945.  286  pages.  $2.75. — ^The  au¬ 
thor  states  in  his  foreword:  “This  manu¬ 
al  is  adapted  for  self-teaching,  for  private 
instruction,  and  as  a  classroom  text  for 
high  schools  and  colleges.”  He  stresses 
the  similarities  between  Russian  and 
English,  but  does  not  point  out  the  risks 
that  self-instruction  in  Russian  involves. 
— Part  One  is  a  guide  to  Russian  pho¬ 
netics.  The  description  of  the  sounds 
are  not  scientific;  sounds  are  described 
almost  entirely  by  means  of  approxima¬ 
tions  and  analogies.  The  results  are  not 
always  useful  or  reliable.  For  example, 
“O  is  pronounced  like  o  in  not;  Y  like  u 
in  push.”  Palatalization,  as  such,  is  not 
explained.  Part  Two  consists  of  exer¬ 
cises  in  pronunciation.  The  device  of 
interlinear  “figured”  pronunciation  is 
used.  Part  Three  consists  of  little  stories, 
fables,  and  elementary  grammar.  There 
are  interlinear  literal  translations.  Part 
Four  stresses  grammar.  Part  Five  is  a 
brief  anthology  of  classic  and  modern 
Russian  authors.  There  are  copious  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  throughout  the  book. 
Exercises  follow  each  lesson. — A.  M.  Ol¬ 
sen.  Laredo,  Texas. 

*  Elias  Kiriak.  Syny  Zemli.  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alta.,  Canada.  Institute  Press. 

1945.  Tliree  volumes,  398,  352  and  352 


pages.  $4.50. — A  somewhat  fictionized 
record  of  the  experiences  of  the  early 
Ukrainian  settlers  in  the  Canadian  prai¬ 
rie  provinces.  It  traces  the  history  of  the 
immigrants  from  their  original  homes 
in  Galicia  and  Bukowina,  and  dwells  on 
their  difficulties  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  life  in  a  country  whose  language  and 
habits  were  strange  to  them.  The  work 
has  continuous  interest,  and  constitutes 
a  valuable  history  for  which  the  forty 
million  Ukrainians  will  some  day  be 
grateful. — Dr.  H.  K.  Sl^ehar.  Richmond, 
California. 

*  Fedir  Mykitenko.  Pro  Szczo  w 
Kremli  Pryzabuly  (What  They  for¬ 
get  in  the  Kremlin).  Toronto.  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Book  Publishing  Company.  1946. 
80  pages.  $1. — This  study  of  the  U- 
kraine’s  political  history  for  the  last  27 
years  is  couched  in  verse.  It  is  true  that 
the  ability  to  construct  mechanically 
correct  verses  does  not  make  the  writer 
a  poet  any  more  than  the  knack  of  mix¬ 
ing  paints  makes  an  artist.  But  Fedir 
Mykitenko  writes  pleasantly,  and  his 
book  will  be  read  with  sustained  inter¬ 
est.  It  follows  the  metrical  pattern  of 
Ivan  Franko’s  Lys  Mykita  (Reineke 
Fuchs). — Dr.  H.  G.  Sl{ehar.  Richmond, 
California. 


“No  lawyer  or  doctor  should  be  given 
a  diploma  until  he  could  talk  English 
perfeedy,  even  with  a  limited  vocabu¬ 
lary,  excepdng  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
accent  which  might  be  unavoidable.”-— 
Luigi  Crisculo,  in  The  Rubicon,  New 
York  City. 

The  newly  organized  Centro  de  Estu- 
dios  Hispdnicos  at  Syracuse  University 
announces  the  following  books  for  early 
publication:  T.  Navarro-Tomis,  Estu- 
dios  de  fonologta  espahola;  E.  M.  Tor- 
ner,  Materiales  para  el  estudio  de  la  poe- 
sia  popular  espahola;  H.  Serfs,  Biblio- 
grafia  de  la  literatura  espahola  e  his- 
panoamericana. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


Beginning  with  our  Spring  Number 
this  year,  Book^s  Abroad  has  been  appear¬ 
ing  in  two  editions.  Besides  the  edition 
which  is  mailed,  as  it  always  has  been, 
from  Norman,  Oklahoma,  U.S.A.,  an 
edition  for  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
Empire  excluding  Canada  is  distributed 
from  London  by  Phoenix  House,  Ltd., 
William  IV  Street,  Charing  Cross.  The 
contents  of  the  two  are  identical,  but 
the  British  Empire  edition  indicates 
prices  in  shillings  and  pence  and  carries 
on  its  cover  and  its  masthead  certain 
other  information  which  does  not  appear 
in  quite  the  same  form  in  the  American 
edition.  For  reasons  of  geographical  ex¬ 
pediency  our  Canadian  subscribers  will 
still  be  supplied  from  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa,  instead  of  from  London.  We  ex¬ 
pect  that  Phoenix  House  of  London, 
which  is  under  the  same  management 
as  that  enterprising  institution  the  Read¬ 
ers  Union,  will  gready  increase  the  ciH- 
ciency  with  which  our  British  Empire 
business  is  handled.  We  bespeak  for  our 
British  partner  the  interest  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  readers  in  every  corner  of  the 
Empire.  Editorial  correspondence  should 
still  be  addressed  to  our  Oklahoma  sanc¬ 
tum. 


It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that 
the  scholarly  young  publicist  Oliver  E. 
Benson,  of  the  Department  of  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
has  joined  our  staff  as  Contributing  Edi¬ 
tor.  Dr.  Benson  holds  the  degree  of 
Doctcur  is  sciences  politiques  from  the 
University  of  Geneva  and  the  Graduate 
Institute  of  International  Studies.  In 
1942  he  was  assigned  to  the  Navy  Japa¬ 
nese  Language  School.  As  Head  of  the 
United  Nations  Section,  Intelligence  Di¬ 
vision,  Office  of  War  Informadon,  in 
1942,  and  on  the  staff  of  the  Naval  Mili¬ 
tary  Government  Unit,  Truk  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Carolines,  in  1945,  he  has  seen  con¬ 


siderable  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
classroom.  From  July  1940  to  July  1942 
he  contributed  a  monthly  article  on  in¬ 
ternational  political  developments  to  the 
magazine  Current  History,  and  among 
his  more  ambidous  publications  is  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  immediate  origins  of 
the  war  called  Through  the  Diplomatic 
Looking  Glass  (University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  1939).  Dr.  Benson  will  review 
books  on  public  questions  for  us,  and 
will  help  us  also  with  publications  on 
linguistic  subjects. 

One  would  expect  publishers  to  be 
clever  advertisers,  but  not  all  of  them 
advertise  enough.  We  receive,  from  pub¬ 
lishers  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
books  which  habitually  furnish  us  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  price  of  other  books 
by  the  author  in  question,  or  of  other 
books  from  the  publishing  house  in  ques¬ 
tion,  but  say  nothing  about  the  price 
of  the  pardcular  volume  sent  us.  Sc  that 
when  we  undertake  to  review  one  of 
these  books,  we  are  unable  to  furnish 
our  readers  a  particular  useful  bit  of  in¬ 
formation,  although  we  have  that  infor¬ 
mation  for  other  books  which  we  have 
no  occasion  to  mention.  It  would  certain¬ 
ly  do  book-buyers  no  harm,  and  would 
help  reviewers  considerably,  if  every 
book  which  a  publisher  sends  out  were 
to  carry  a  statement  of  the  list  price  of 
that  pardcular  book. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
organizations  which  are  working  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe  and  the  Orient 
is  the  American  Book  Center  for  War 
Devastated  Libraries,  whose  executive 
director  is  Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Shaffer  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  The  Center  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  such  men  as  Frederic  G.  Mel- 
cher  of  the  Publishers’  Weekly,  Luther 
H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress,  and 
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Harry  M.  Lydcnbcrg,  Director  of  the 
International  Relations  Office  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  It  has 
no  fund  for  the  purchase  of  material, 
but  is  dependent  on  gifts  from  individ¬ 
uals  and  institutions.  It  is  sending  abroad 
“scholarly  books  and  periodicals  which 
will  be  useful  in  research  and  necessary 
in  the  physical,  economic,  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East.”  It 
wants  “publications  issued  during  the 
past  decade  .  .  .  scholarly  books  which 
arc  important  contributions  to  their  held 
.  .  .  periodicals  (even  incomplete  vol¬ 
umes)  of  significance  .  .  .  fiction  and 
non-fiction  of  distinction  . . .  history,  the 
social  sciences,  music,  fine  arts,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  especially  the  sciences  and 
technologies  . . .”  It  docs  not  want  “text¬ 
books,  .  .  .  recreational  reading,  books 
for  children  . . .  popular  magazines  such 
as  Time,  Life,  National  Geographic . . 

It  requests  that  shipments  be  sent  pre¬ 
paid.  It  cannot  accept  material  which 
is  sent  collect,  although  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  the  refunding  of  car¬ 
riage  charges  when  that  is  necessary. 

The  Center  is  developing  an  organi¬ 
zation  in  each  of  the  states;  but  perhaps 
this  editorial  announcement  of  its  need 
may  catch  some  eyes  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  noticed  its  appeal.  There 
is  certainly  an  enormous  amount  of  un¬ 
used  material  of  the  sort  the  Center  is 
planning  to  forward,  which  is  lying  un¬ 
used  all  over  this  country  and  can  be 
made  actively  useful  by  transferring  it 
to  the  impoverished  libraries  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.  The  Center’s  appeal 
should  hnd  a  large  and  general  response. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Friends  and  Enemies  of 
English 

Dear  Sir: — In  regard  to  the  symposium 
in  your  issue  for  Winter,  1946: 


Professor  Gu6rard  and  average  Ameri¬ 
can  students  of  language  are  as  far  apart 
as  China  and  Peru.  He  seems  to  have 
no  accurate  conception  of  the  hamstrung 
state  of  English  in  our  high  schools  and 
colleges,  and  his  (negatively)  implied 
prescription  for  the  production  of  lan¬ 
guage  efficiency  among  us  lacks  realism. 
Does  he  not  know  that  his  views  on  this 
matter  are  direedy  contrary  to  those  of 
all  the  graduate  professors  of  English 
in  America.? — Both  Professor  Gucrard 
and  Mario  Pei  would  have  an  interna¬ 
tional  language  “introduced  in  the 
world’s  elementary  schools,’’  (see  also 
Roger  Babson,  in  his  April,  1946,  re¬ 
lease),  still  further  to  block  Latin  in  the 
United  States,  in  whose  lower  schools 
Latin,  Mathematics,  and  some  other  es¬ 
sentials  are  already  crowded  to  the  wall 
by  superfluity  of  offerings. — Henri  M. 
Peyre  is  splendidly  right  when  he  af¬ 
firms  that  Latin  is  “even  more  necessary 
for  an  American  than  for  an  English¬ 
man  or  a  Frenchman.’’  And  also  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  foreign-languagc-assisted 
way  is  not  only  the  best  for  English,  but 
the  quickest.  Here  again,  I  know,  the 
graduate  professors  of  English  concur. 
— Ben  Ames  Williams  asserts  truly  that 
“an  extensive  vocabulary  is  the  common 
denominator  of  greatness.’’  But  that  is 
something  of  which  very  few  of  our 
supposedly  “educated”  can  boast.  Let  us 
not  “fence  in”  our  language  from  more 
and  more  people  by  absurd  indifference 
to  Latin. — Many  are  wishing  that  the 
graduate  professors  of  English  would 
publish  concertedly  their  conviction  on 
the  Latin-for-English  matter.  The  world 
would  listen  then.  Professor  Gucrard, 
Will  Durant,  Upton  Sinclair,  H.  V. 
Kaltenborn,  Winston  Churchill,  John 
Dewey,  E.  L.  Thorndike  and  some  oth¬ 
ers  would  then  appreciate  at  least  the 
respectability  of  the  opposition  to  their 
views.  And  may  such  a  pronouncement 
not  come  too  late  to  save  our  Latin  and 
our  English! — A.  M.  Withers.  Concord 
College. 
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French  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

X  Alfons  Bronarscki.  Ultalie  et  la  Po- 
logne  au  cours  des  sihcles.  Lausanne. 
Concorde.  1945.  204  pp.  5  Swiss  fr. — 
llieir  cultural  relations. 

X  Robert  de  Dampierre.  L’iquipSe 
d’une  Ligation  de  France.  Norvige. 

1940.  (Paris.  Plon.  1945.)  180  pp.  70  fr. 
— Dampierre’s  experiences  as  minister  to 
Norway.  Invasion,  flight,  reassignment 
to  Budapest,  Gestapo,  prison,  liberation. 

*  Daniel-Rops.  Histoire  sainte.  Paris. 
Arthcme  Fayard.  1943.  (Montr^.  Va- 
ri^^s.  1945.)  409  pp.  $2. — Both  readable 
and  scholarly.  Maps  and  a  detailed 
chronology. 

*  Charles  Dullin.  Souvenirs  et  notes  de 
travail  d’un  acteur.  Paris.  Odette  Lieu- 
tier.  1946.  156  pp.  400  fr. — ^Limited  de 
luxe  edition. 

*  Jacqueline  Dupuy.  //  est  un  jardin  . . . 
Montreal.  Vari6t6s.  1945.  206  pp.  $1.25. 
— Poetical  memories  of  childhc^  by  a 
very  young  writer. 

X  Dussane.  Reines  de  thidtre,  1633- 

1941.  Paris.  H.  Lardancher.  1944. 
(Montr^l.  Vari^t^s.  1945.) — The  great 
French  actresses. 

*  Maurice  Gamelin.  Servir.  Les  armies 
fran^aises  de  1940.  Paris.  Plon.  1946. 380 
pp.  150  fr. — ^First  volume  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  souvenirs. 

*  Ernest  Hello.  Physionomies  de  saints. 
Montreal.  Vari6t6s.  1945.  312  pp.  $150. 
—The  first  edition  appeared  nearly  90 
years  ago. 

*  Jean  Hytier.  Andri  Gide.  Paris.  Char¬ 
iot.  1946.  140  fr. — Highly  approved  by 
Gide  himself.  Illustrated. 

**  Ren6  Jeanne.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 
Toulouse.  Didier.  1941. 184  pp. — ^Lauda¬ 
tory  biography. 

**  Pierre  Lyautey.  La  campagne  d’ltalie 


1944.  Paris.  Plon.  1945.  174  pp. — By  a 
captain  of  the  Moroccan  **goumiers.” 

*  Francois  Mauriac.  Sainte  Marguerite 
de  Cortone.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1945. 
(Montreal.  Vari6t6s.  1945.) — An  Italian 
Magdalene  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

*  Ren6  Mich6a.  Le  voyage  en  Italie  de 
Goethe.  Paris.  Aubier.  1945.  522  pp.  190 
fr. — A  period  not  only  of  travel  but  of 
enormous  reading  and  study. 

M  Hendrick  Riemens.  Les  Pays-Bas. 
Montreal.  Varift6s.  1945.  210  pp.— “Es- 
sai  historique.” 

*  Franck-Louis  Schoell.  Lio  Ferrero  et 
la  France.  Lausanne.  Concorde.  1945. 
187  pp.  5  Swiss  fr. — ^French  contacts  of 
Guglielmo  Ferrero’s  talented,  short-lived 
son. 

*  Henri  Troyat.  Pouchl^ine.  Paris.  Al- 
bin  Michel.  1946.  Two  vols.,  984  pp.  550 
fr. — “Une  vie  partag6e  entre  I’amour  et 
la  po^sie.”  Illustrated. 

French  Public  Questions 

*  James  T.  Shotwell.  La  grande  di- 
cision.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945.  436 
pp.  $3.50. — ^Translated  by  Roger  Picard. 
Note  on  author  by  Robert  Tenger. 

*  Louis  F.  Aubert.  Sicuriti  de  V Occi¬ 
dent.  Ruhr-Rhin.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 
1946.  140  pp.  80  fr. — ^For  control  of  the 
Ruhr,  Rhine  and  bridges  by  U.  N.  O. 

^  Emil  Ludwig.  La  conquite  morale  de 
V Allemagne.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1945. 
249  pp. — Translated  from  the  English 
by  Berthelot  Brunet. — Idem.  Paris.  Al- 
bin  Michel.  1945.  281  pp.  100  fr.— 
Translated  by  Raymond  Henry. 

*  Pxt'Xll.  Les  devoirs  de  la  jemme  dans 
la  vie  sociale  et  politique.  Montreal. 
Fides.  1945.  30  pp. — Address  delivered 
October  21,  1945. 

V  Jean  de  la  Roche  et  Jean  Gottmann.. 
La  Fidiration  Franfoise.  Montreal. 
L’Arbre.  1945.  642  pp. — “Contacts  et 
civilisations  d’outre  mer.”  Illustrated.. 
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French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

**  Rcn^  Groussct.  Bilan  de  thistoire. 
Paris.  Plon.  1946.  321  pp.  120  fr.— . . 
le  bilan  de  la  pens6c  asiatique  4  notre 
classicisme  m6diterran6en  . . .  Ics  valeurs 
Mus  Tangle  d’un  humanisme  universel.” 

*  Laval  Laurent.  Quibec  et  VEglise  aux 
Etats-LJnis.  Washington.  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  Press.  1945.  258 
pp.  $3.—“. .  .  apotres  canadiens  en  terre 
6tatsunienne.*' 

^  Protestantisme  franqais.  Paris.  Plon. 
1945.  448  pp.  150  fr. — ^Andr6  Siegfried 
and  a  number  of  Protestant  leaders  have 
undertaken  here  to  “situer  le  Protestan¬ 
tisme,  dans  Tespace  fran9ais  et  dans  la 
tradition  fran^aise.** 

French  Literature 

*  Fernand  Baldensperger.  La  critique 
et  t histoire  litUraires  en  France  au  dix- 
neuviime  et  au  dibut  du  vingtibme 
siicles.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1945. 244 
pp.  $2  — In  collaboration  with  H.  S. 
Craig,  Jr.  Foreword  by  Rd)ert  Tenger. 

V  Julien  Benda.  La  France  Byzantine. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1945. — Contemporary 
literature  is  thoroughly  decadent. 

*  Berthelot  Brunet.  Histoire  de  la  lite¬ 
rature  canadienne  franfoise.  Montreal. 
L’Arbre.  1946.  187  pp. — ^Emphasis  on 
the  very  old  and  the  contemporary.  In¬ 
dex. 

*  Edmond  Buchet.  Ecrivains  intelli- 
gents.  Paris.  Corr6a.  1946. — Critical  es¬ 
says. 

*  Charles  Ccstre.  La  litUrature  amS- 
ricaine.  Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1945.  218 
pp.  42  fr. — Rapid  survey  of  the  whole 
held;  but  one-third  of  the  book  deals 
with  contemporaries. 

*  Ki6ber  Haedens.  Une  histoire  de  la 
literature  franfoise.  Paris.  Julliard. 
(Montreal.  Vari6t6s.)  1945.  475  pp. 
$2.25. — The  work  of  a  critic  who  is  not 
yet  thirty  years  old. 

*  Pierre  Jean  Jouve.  Defense  et  illustra¬ 
tion.  Paris.  C^rlot.  1946.  228  pp.  130 
fr. — In  praise  of  French  literature. 


*  Abel  Lefranc.  A  la  dicouverte  de 
Shal^espeare.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1945. 
598  pp.  340  fr. — ^Further  study  of  the 
thesis  that  William  Stanley,  sixth  Earl 
of  Derby,  wrote  the  plays. 

^  Andr6  Maurois.  Etudes  amiricaines. 
New  York.  Maison  Fran^aise.  1945.  318 
pp. — Book  reviews  which  appeared  in 
Pour  la  Victoire,  1944-45. 

*  Franck-Louis  Schoell.  Patrimoine  po- 
lonais.  Lausanne.  Concorde.  1944.  229 
pp.  5  Swiss  fr. — Essays  on  Jan  Koch- 
anowski  and  writers  of  the  19th  century. 

French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Honor6  de  Balzac.  Une  enibreuse 
a§cure.  Paris.  1841.  (Montreal.  L’Arbrc. 
1945.)  235  pp.  $1. — Attractive  reprint. 

K  Simone  de  Beauvoir.  Le  sang  des 
autres.  Paris.  Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aisc. 
1945.  —  Vigorously  written  problem 
novel. 

^  Pierre  Benoit.  Seigneur,  j’ai  tout 
privu  .  .  .  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  (Mont¬ 
real.  Pony.)  1943. 261  pp.  $1.25. — Novel 
of  conflicting  personalities. 

*  Emmanuel  Bourcier.  La  mort  a  passi 
dans  la  maison.  Paris.  Les  Ordres  de 
Chevalerie.  1945.  110  fr. — ^First  volume 
of  a  series  novel  dealing  with  the  trag¬ 
edies  caused  by  the  war. 

*  Constant  Burniaux.  CUmence.  1944. 
247  pp.  Jeunessel  1945.  185  pp.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  40  fr.  each. 
— ^First  two  volumes  of  series  Les  Temps 
Inquiets.  Love-story  of  pre-1914.  Youth 
during  World  War  One. 

*  Norbert  Casteret.  La  terre  ardente. 
Toulouse.  Didier.  1944.  267  pp. — ^Novel 
of  adventure  in  southern  France. 

*  Blaise  Cendrars.  L’homme  joudroyS. 
Paris.  Denoel.  1945.  386  pp.  160  fr.— 
Random,  globe-trotting  collection  of 
anecdotes. 

*  Andr6  Corthis.  Destinies.  Paris.  Ar- 
th^me  Fayard.  1941.  (Montreal.  Vari^- 
t6s.)  235  pp. — “Lutte  inutile  de  Tamour 
contre  les  forces  du  destin.” 

*  La  cousine  Zo-Zo.  Guerlinguet  le 
fae.  Montreal.  France-Livre.  1946.  171 
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pp. — Six  charmingly  illustrated  animal 
stories  for  children. 

H.  David  &  M.  Dutot.  La  victime  n*y 
(tmt  pour  rien  .  .  .  Toulouse.  Didier. 
1944. 195  pp.  50  fr. — Mystery  story. 

*  Andr6  Gide.  Th^s6:.  New  York. 
Pantheon.  1946.  123  pp.  $2. — Theseus 
planned  to  write  this  story  of  his  life  for 
the  edification  of  his  son  Hippolytus, 
and  completes  it  even  though  the  latter 
has  died. 

Nikolai  Gogol.  Taras  Bulba.  Paris. 
Peter  Ardan.  1945.  272  pp.  198  fr. — 
New  translation  of  Gogol’s  famous 
Ukrainian  novel,  illustrated  by  Mykola 
Krychewsky. 

^  Jean  Groffier.  Vappel  du  silence. 
Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1946. 
189  pp.  45  fr. — ^Novel  of  Europeans  in 
Asiatic  setting. 

Franz  Hellens.  Fantdmes  vivants. 
Bruxelles.  Lumi^re.  1944.  229  pp. — Psy¬ 
chological  short  stories  of  “le  fond  de 
la  grandeur  et  de  la  faiblesse  humaines.” 

*  Jean  Labro.  Le  geste  de  Cain.  Tou¬ 
louse.  Didier.  1945.  191  pp.  70  fr. — 
Novel  of  the  Liberation. 

K  Francois  Mauriac.  hes  mol  aimSs. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1946.  90  fr. — Three  act 
play. 

*  Thyde  Monnier.  Travaux.  Paris.  Se- 
quana.  1945. — Volume  Five  of  the  series 
Les  Desmichels.  Earnest  peasants  in  the 
Haut-Var. 

*  Mouloudji.  En  souvenir  de  Barbarie. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1945. — By  a  popular 
Arab  novelist. 

*  Georges  Navel.  Travaux.  Paris.  Stock. 
1946. — Novelized  autobiography,  the 
first  book  of  an  exuberant  Meridional. 

*  Fran^oise  Perrier  and  Claude  Lebel. 
La  garde  montante.  New  York.  Bren- 
tano’s.  1944.  (Holt.  1946.)  ix-f-164+ 
xcvi  pp.  $1.50. — This  fictionized  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war  experiences  of  two 
young  lyc^e  students  is  presented  in  a 
school  edition. 

*  Charles  de  Peyret-Chappuis.  Thidtre 
l-ll.  Paris.  Ardent.  1945.  360  and  246 
pp.  210  and  165  fr. — ^The  five  plays  of 


the  truculent  dramaturge  whose  Frd- 
ndsie  ran  to  800  performances. 

*  Rene  Ristelhueber.  Dieu  le  veuti 
Montreal.  Varietes.  1945.  215  pp. — 
Stories  of  several  Crusade  leaders. 

*  Charles  Robert-Dumas  &  Roger- 
Francis  Didelot.  La  machine  d  prSdire 
la  mort.  Paris.  Arth^me  Fayard.  1938. 
(Montreal.  Varietes.  1945.)  287  pp. — 
Fantastic. 

*  Armand  Salacrou.  Thidtre,  IV.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1945.  280  pp.  76  fr.— La 
terre  est  ronde  (Florence  under  Savo¬ 
narola);  Histoire  de  rire;  La  Marguerite. 

*  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Les  Chemins  de  la 
Uberti.  Vol.  I;  Vdge  de  reason.  309  pp. 
125  fr.  Vol.  II:  Le  sursis.  350  pp.  150  fr. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  13th  editions,  1945. — 
The  opening  of  Sartre’s  new  “Existen¬ 
tialist”  series. 

*  Simenon.  La  fuite  de  Monsieur 
Monde.  Paris.  Jeune  Parque.  1945. 
(New  York.  Brentano’s.  1946.)  215  pp. 
$1.50. — ^February,  1944.  The  Monsieur 
Monde  who  returned  was  a  different 
man. 

^  Max  du  Veuzit.  Le  mystire  de  Mal- 
bac\t.  Paris.  Tallandier.  1944.  (Mont¬ 
real.  Pony.)  253  pp.  $135. — More  ro¬ 
mance  from  a  prolific  manufacturer  of 
thrillers. 

*  Jacques  Viot.  Le  niais.  Paris.  Jeune 
Parque.  1945. 158  pp. — ^Adventurous  va¬ 
cation  of  an  employee  in  a  French  firm 
in  the  Orient. 

French  Verse 

M  Jules  Romains.  Pierres  levies.  Mexico. 
Librairie  Fran^aise.  1945. — ^The  distin¬ 
guished  novelist  is  also  a  distinguished, 
though  melancholy  poet. 

^  Pierre  de  Ronsard.  Selecta.  Montreal. 
Fides.  1945.  96  pp.  $035. — Biographical 
note  and  some  35  of  the  best  poems. 

French  Art  and  M.  tic 

V  Georges  Duhamcl.  La  musique  con- 
solatrice.  Monaco.  Rocher.  1944. — Music 
does  not  teach,  it  comforts. 

*  M.-A.  Couturier.  Marcel  Parizeau, 
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architecte.  Montr^l.  L’Arbrc.  1945.  40 
pp.-|-28  plates.  —  Biographical  sketch 
and  photographs  of  exteriors  and  in¬ 
teriors. 

*  Paul  Fierrens.  Van  flamand.  Paris. 
Larousse.  1945.  164  pp. — Past  and  pres- 
enL  64  illustrations  hors-texte. 

*  Michel  Georges-Michel.  CAe/r  d’oeu- 
vre  de  peintres  content porains.  New 
York.  Maison  Fran9aise.  1945.  234  pp. 
$3.50. — 101  black  and  white  reproduc¬ 
tions;  ink  sketch  and  succinct  poetic 
characterization  of  each  artist,  in  French 
and  English. 

^  Emile  Mile.  L'art  religieux  du  XUe 
au  XVIIIe  siide.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 
1945.  216  pp.  130  fr. — ^Excerpts  chosen 
by  the  author  from  his  four-volume 
standard  publication. 

*  Louis  R6au.  Van  russe.  Paris.  La¬ 
rousse.  1945.  139  pp. — ^Past  and  present. 
64  illustrations  hors-texte. 

French  Linguistics 

*  Andr^  Martinet.  La  prononciation  du 
fran^ms  contemporain.  Paris.  E.  Droz. 
1945.  249  pp.  180  fr. — ^“T6moignages 
recueillis  en  1941  dans  un  camp  d’ofH- 
ciers  prisonniers.” 

^  Jean  Paulhan.  Entretien  sur  des  fails 
divers.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1945. — ^Paul- 
han’s  agile  intelligence  ranges  over  a  va¬ 
riety  of  matters,  largely  linguistic. 

French  Science 

*  Louis  Bourgoin.  Histoire  des  sciences 
et  de  leurs  applications.  Montreal.  L’Ar¬ 
brc.  1945.  327  pp. — Reprints  from  Tech¬ 
nique  and  broadcasts  for  Radio-College, 
1943--44-45. 

*  M.-L.  Vcrricr.  Biologie  de  la  vision. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1945.  214  pp.  42 
fr. — Detailed,  illustrated  study  of  the  eye. 

French  Miscellaneous 

**  L6on  Bloy.  Inidits.  Montreal.  Serge. 
1945.  160  pp. — ^Fivc  letters  and  two  es¬ 
says  by  the  violent  “entrepreneur  de  de¬ 
molitions.*’ 


K  Ernest  Pallascio-Morin.  fe  vous  ai 
tant  aimee.  Montreal.  Levricr.  1945.  208 
pp.  $1.25. — “Essai  sur  I’amitie,  Ic  bon- 
heur,  I’amour.’’ 

*  Albert  Dauzat.  Les  noms  de  famille 
de  France.  Paris.  Payot.  1945.  270  fr. — 
By  the  scholarly  author  of  La  phi- 
losophie  du  Ian  gage. 

*  Fernand  Mosse.  Manuel  de  L anglais 
du  moyen-dge  (dcs  origines  au  XI Ve 
siede).  Paris.  Aubier.  1945.  2  vols.  548 
pp.  180  fr. — The  first  French  manual  of 
medieval  English. 

*  G.  Sagehonune,  S.  J.  10,000  auteurs 
avec  40,000  de  leurs  ouvrages.  Paris.  Cas- 
terman.  1939.  (Montreal.  France-Livre. 
1945.)  643  pp. — “Qualifies  quant  h  leur 
valeur  morale.’’ 

*  Maurice  Catel,  Germaine  Maillet, 
Maurice  Hollande,  Rene  Druart,  jean- 
Paul  Vaillant.  Visages  de  la  Champagne. 
Paris.  Horizon  de  France.  1945.  223  pp. 
250  fr. — One  of  the  scries  Provinciales. 
“. . .  sa  configuration,  son  histoire  et  son 
art.’’  Handsomely  illustrated. 

^  Louis  Gratias  and  A.  Papillon.  Bar¬ 
ricades.  Paris.  Occident.  1946  (?).  10  pp. 
-f-98  pp.  phot(^raphs. — Dramatic  text 
and  photographs  of  the  barricades  of 
Paris  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Allies. 

*  Lionel  Vassc.  Paysage  azthque.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1946. 179  pp.  $1.75. — 
By  the  secretary  of  the  French  Legation 
in  Mexico. 

Spanish  History,  Biography, 
Memoirs 

*  Octavio  R.  Amadeo.  Doce  argentinos. 
Buenos  Aires.  El  Autor.  1945.  XXVIII 
-|-238  pp.  $7.  m-n. — ^Thc  Argentine 
diplomat  has  written,  not  mere  biogra¬ 
phies,  but  interpretative  essays,  on  twelve 
famous  countrymen,  from  Don  Pedro 
de  Mendoza  to  Lcopoldo  Lugoncs. 

*  Rachel  B6rcndt.  Sarah  Bernhardt  en 
mi  recuerdo.  Buenos  Aires.  Viau.  1945. 
107  pp. — One  great  actress  writes  of  an¬ 
other. 

*  Manuel  Gilvez.  Amigos  y  maestros 
de  mi  juventud.  Buenos  Aires.  Guillermo 
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Kraft.  1944.  375  pp. — “Rccucrdos  de  la 
vida  litcraria  (1900-1910).” 

^  Natalia  G4miz.  Mujeres  de  AmSrica. 
Mexico.  Continental.  1946.  486  pp. — 
Data  on  225  American  women  writers. 

*  Emilio  Garcia  G6mez.  Cinco  poetas 
musulmanes.  Buenos  Aires.  E^pasa- 
Calpe.  1945.  217  pp. — ^Five  poets  be¬ 
tween  the  tenth  and  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies. 

**  Hector  Gonzilez.  Historia  del  Co- 
legio  Civil.  Monterrey.  Universidad  de 
Nuevo  Le6n.  1945. 44  pp. — History,  List 
of  Principals,  Bibliography. 

^  Jesualdo.  17  educadores  de  America. 
Montevideo.  Pueblos  Unidos.  1945.  433 
pp. — Three  or  four  North  Americans 
and  a  large  number  of  Latin  Americans. 

*  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda.  Herejias  y  su- 
persticiones  en  la  Nueva  Espana.  Me¬ 
xico.  Universitaria.  1946.  XIV-j-307  pp. 
— There  was  much  more  of  this  sort  of 
thing  in  the  colonial  period  than  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed. 

*  Jos6  Mancisidor.  Henri  Barbusse. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1945.  157  pp. — Subtitle: 
Ingeniero  de  almas. 

*  Archive  ]osi  Marti.  La  Habana.  Min- 
isterio  de  Educacidn.  Jan.-June,  1945. 
151  pp. — Symposium.  “Homenaje  con¬ 
tinental  en  el  cincuentenario  de  la 
muerte  de  Jose  Marti.” 

*  Luis  Mdndez  £>omfnguez.  Tormenta 
sobre  Francia.  Buenos  Aires.  Cimera. 
1945.  395  pp.  $7.  m-n. — ^Written  dur¬ 
ing  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans. 

*  Ram6n  Menendez  Pidal.  Castilla.  La 
tradicidn.  El  idioma.  Buenos  Aires. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1945. — Essays  of  the  great 
Medievalist  which  appeared  in  periodi¬ 
cals  between  1939  and  1944. 

*  Walterio  Miller.  Historia  de  Chile 
ilustrada.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Orbe.  1943. 
347  pp.$30.m-n. — ^Primarily  for  schools. 

*  Antonio  Reyes.  Mujeres  de  todos  los 
tiempos.  Caracas.  Impresores  Unidos. 
1944.  440  pp. — And  of  many  countries. 

*  Jos^  Rojas  Garciduenas.  Don  Carlos 
de  Sigiienza  y  Gdngora,  erudite  ba- 
rroco.  Mexico.  Xdchid.  1945. — ^Life  of  a 


remarkable  Mexican  polygraph  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

*  Carlos  Sdnehez-Navarro  y  Pe6n.  Mi- 
ramdn,  el  caudillo  conservador.  Mexico. 
Jus.  1945.  411  pp. — Mexican  soldier, 
antagonist  of  Judrez. 

*  Emeterio  S.  Santovenia.  Vida  y 
pasidn  de  Rafael  Morales.  La  Habana. 
Trdpico.  1946.  160  pp. — Cuban  patriot 
(1845-1871). 

*  Alejandro  Tapia  y  Rivera.  Mis 
memorias  o  Puerto  Rico  como  lo  en- 
contri  y  como  lo  dejo.  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Imprenta  Venezuela.  Second  edition, 
1946.  279  pp. — ^First  published  in  1927. 

*  Gral.  Francisco  L.  Urquizo.  Morelos. 
Mexico.  Xochitl.  1945.  185  pp.— “Genio 
militar  de  la  Independencia.” 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

^  Mortimer  J.  Adler.  C6mo  pensar  sobre 
la  guerra  y  la  paz.  Rosario.  Editorial 
Rosario.  1945.  330  pp.  $8.  m-n. — How 
to  Thinl(  about  War  and  Peace.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Angela  Romera  Vera.  Pro¬ 
logue  by  Sebastian  Soler. 

*  Fernando  Ortiz.  El  engaho  de  la 
razas.  La  Habana.  Piginas.  1946. 428  pp. 
— The  word  “race”  is  a  “mala  palabra.” 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

*  E.  Caballero  Calderdn.  El  nuevo 
principe.  Bogoti.  Kelly.  201  pp. — “En- 
sayo  sobre  las  malas  pasiones.” 

*  Angela  Gallardo  de  Agiiero.  Mi  Dios 
y  mi  fe.  Rosario.  Ruiz.  1945.  117  pp. — 
The  spiritual  diary  of  an  elderly  wom¬ 
an. 

^  W.  Stanley  Rycroft.  Sobre  este  Fun- 
damento.  Buenos  Aires.  Aurora.  (Me¬ 
xico.  Casa  Unida  de  Publicaciones.) 
1944.  223  pp. — Translation  of  On  This 
Foundation j  published  in  1942  by  The 
Friendship  Press,  New  York.  Achieve¬ 
ments  and  prospects  of  Protestantism 
in  Latin  America. 

Spanish  Literature 

^  Jos^  de  Armas  y  Cirdenas  (Justo  de 
Lara).  Cervantes  y  el  Quijote.  La  Ha- 
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bana.  Miniiterio  de  Educacidn.  1945. 
198  pp. — Papers  by  a  Cuban  essayist 
who  died  in  1919.  Biographical  intro¬ 
duction  by  Jos^  Maria  Chac6n  y  Calvo. 

*  Luis  Cardoza  y  Arag6n.  A  polo  y 
Coatlicue.  Mexico.  Secretaria  de  Edu- 
caci6n  Publica.  1944.  204  pp. — ^The 
Mexican  poet  and  esthete  here  collects 
a  score  of  his  recent  essays. 

*  Hermathena.  Dublin.  University 
Press.  Nov.,  1945.  122  pp.  3s. — Papers 
on  the  Greek  tyrants,  Isaeus,  Arihur 
Schnitzler,  etc. 

*  Cecilia  Hernindez  de  Mendoza.  El 
estilo  literario  de  Bolivar.  Bogoti.  Cro- 
mos.  1945.  154  pp. — ^Especially  the  elo- 

auent  Liberator’s  use  of  adjectives. 

Ram6n  Men^ndez  Pidal.  Castilla.  La 
tradicidn,  el  idioma.  Buenos  Aires.  Es- 
pasa-Calpe.  1945.  232  pp.  $2.25  m-n. — 
Last  papers  of  the  great  philologian- 
critic. 

*  Diego  Manuel  Sequeira.  Rub^n  Dario 
criollo  o  raiz  y  medula  de  su  creacidn 
poitica.  Buenos  Aires.  Guillermo  Kraft. 
1945.  317  pp. — A  study  of  Central 
American  periodicals  of  the  period, 
showing  that  by  the  time  Rub^n  Dario 
reached  Chile  he  already  had  a  well- 
developed  literary  personality. 

*  Ana  Margarita  Silva.  El  jibaro  en  la 
liter atura  de  Puerto  Rico  (comparado 
con  cl  campesino  de  Espaha  c  Hispano- 
am^rica).  Mexico.  Con  la  Autora.  1946. 
Ill  pp. — Maintains  the  Spanish  origin 
of  the  jibaro. 

K  Eduardo  Solar  Correa.  Semblanzas 
literarias  de  la  Colonia.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Difusidn  Chilena.  1945.  268  pp. 
— On  tnc  exceptionally  rich  Colonial  lit¬ 
erature  of  Chile. 

*  Eduardo  Villasenor.  De  la  curiosidad 
y  otros  papeles.  Mexico.  Lctras  de  Me¬ 
xico.  1945.  137  pp. — Essays,  tiny  plays, 
short  stories. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Octavio  Amdrtegui.  El  demonio  in¬ 
terior.  Bogoti.  Cultura  Colombiana. 
1945.  332  pp. — ^Twenty-seven  story- 


sketches  by  a  delicate  spirit,  with  an  ap¬ 
preciative  preface  by  B.  Sanm  Cano  him¬ 
self. 

*  Rosario  Bcltrin  Niincz.  Raiz  India. 
Buenos  Aires.  El  Ateneo.  1943.  214  pp. 
— Sentimental  novel  of  the  North  by  a 
well-known  poetess. 

*  Sarah  Bollo.  Pola  Salavarrieta.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Claudio  Garcia.  1946.  114  pp. — 
Historical  tragedy  in  verse. 

*  Madaunc  Dorlhiac.  El  guaso.  Paris. 
R.  Laffont.  1945.  246  pp.  105  fr. — Three 
long-shorts  presenting  the  sturdy  farm¬ 
er-cowboys  of  the  Chilean  Andes. 

^  J.  A.  Gimenez  Arnau.  La  colmena. 
Buenos  Aires.  Cimera.  1945.  190  pp. 
$4.50.  m-n. — The  young  Aragonese 
novelist  portrays  a  domestic  tragedy  in 
an  unspecified  setting. 

^  Alfonso  Gutierrez  Hcrmosillo.  Te- 
atro.  Mexico.  Universidad  Nacional 
Autonoma.  1945. 382  pp. — Painful  plays 
^  a  famous  Mexican  lyric  poet. 

*  Valentin  Kataev.  Desfalco.  Buenos 
Aires.  Corinto.  1945.  179  pp.  $3.  m-n. 
— “Historia  hilarantc  de  dos  funciona- 
rios  sovi^ticos.”  From  the  Russian  by 
Isaac  Pacheco. 

^  Pedro  Luis  Larraguc.  Vidas  en  la 
bruma.  Buenos  Aires.  Francisco  Colom¬ 
bo.  1943.  128  pp. — Sketches  from  the 
Buenos  Aires  underworld. 

*  Ignacio  Medina.  Remanso  de  historia. 
Mexico.  Prisma.  1945. — ^Eight  delicate 
cuentos.  Illustrated. 

*  Gloria  Moreno.  El  Instituto  de  la 
Felicidad.  Puente  Alto,  Chile.  La  Liber- 
tad.  1943.  90  pp. — Lively  farce. 

*  Fernando  Mota.  Eva.-Cain.  Mexico. 
Amistad.  1946.  135  pp. — ^Two  plays  by 
a  Spanish  playwright  and  critic  who  has 
lived  in  Mexico  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

*  Josefina  PU  y  Centurion  Miranda. 
Aqui  no  ha  pasado  nado.  Asuncidn. 
Ateneo.  1945.  46  pp. — ^Prize- winning 
play  by  two  devoted  patrons  of  the  Para¬ 
guayan  drama. 

*  Josd  Ruben  Romero.  La  vida  inutil  de 
Pito  Pirez.  Ilustraciones  de  Benjamin 
Molina.  Mexico.  J.  Rubdn  Romero.  9th 
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Spanish  edition,  1945.  259  pp. — Artistic 
edition  of  a  very  popular  Mexican  novel. 
M  Jos6  Maria  ^uvir6n.  La  luz  no  estd 
lejos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1945. 
303  pp. — ^“Dos  vidas  relacionadas  en 
una  misma  ansiedad." 

X  Miguel  A.  Torres  Fernandez.  Hay 
otro  cielo  en  el  sur.  Buenos  Aires.  Clari- 
dad.  1945. — Trials  and  triumph  of  an 
earnest  young  provincial. 

^  Hugo  Wast.  Lo  que  Dios  ha  unido. 
Buenos  Aires.  Thau.  1945.  337  pp. — 
Thesis:  Celibacy  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
is  divinely  ordained. 

Spanish  Verse 

*  Juliin  de  Casal.  Poesias  completas. 
La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn. 
1945.  349  pp. — With  an  extensive  bio¬ 
graphical  study  of  the  short-lived  Mo- 
dernista  poet.  Bibliography. 

*  Maria  Encisco.  De  mar  a  mar.  Me¬ 
xico.  Isla  (Manuel  Altolaguirre).  1946. 
110  pp. — Delicate  poems  by  a  Spanish 
lady. 

*  Don  Alonso  de  Ercilla  y  Zuniga.  La 
Araucana.  Part  I.  Buenos  Aires.  The 
Author.  1945.  51  pp.  $7.50.  m-n. — The 
Epic  of  Chile  to  be  complete  in  ten  parts. 
Spanish  and  English  texts.  Adapted  and 
translated  by  Walter  Owen.  Illustrated 
^  Carlos  J.  Vergottini. 

»  Jorge  Guilldn.  Cdntico.  Fe  de  vida. 
Mexico.  Litoral.  1945.  412  pp. — ^Two 
hundred  seventy  of  Jorge  Guilien’s  firm 
but  subtle  lyrics. 

*  Poesias  indigenas  del  Peru.  Mexico. 
Biblioteca  Aportacion  Histdrica.  1945. 
56  pp. — Translations  of  native  songs  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia. 

*  Alfonso  Reyes.  Ifigenia  cruel.  Me¬ 
xico.  “La  Cigarra.”  1945.  95  pp. — Dra¬ 
matic  poem. 

**  Alfonso  Reyes.  Romances  (y  afines). 
Mexico.  Stylo.  1945.  130  pp. — Whimsi¬ 
cal  verses,  to  the  author’s  beloved  native 
Monterrey,  to  Amado  Nervo,  and  other 
rsons  and  places. 

Clara  Silva.  La  cabellera  oscura.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  Nova.  1945.  112  pp. — Meri¬ 
torious  first  work. 


*  Guillermo  Villarronda.  Poemas  a 
Walt  Disney.  La  Habana.  La  Verdnica. 
1943. — A  fantastic  poet  celebrates  the 
world’s  most  prominent  cinematogra¬ 
pher. 

Spanish  Art  and  Music 

*  Hector  Aravena.  Historia  del  arte. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1944. — 
Concise  summary  of  the  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  all  the  leading  countries. 

*  Jorge  del  Busto.  FI  ballet  y  su  mu- 
sica.  La  Habana.  Lex.  1945. — ^A  popu¬ 
lar  presentation. 

*  Celia  Leyton  Vidal.  Arauco.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1945.  48  pp. — Splen¬ 
did  reproductions  (four  in  color)  of  the 
author’s  paintings  with  comments  on 
each. 

Spanish  Science 

*  Frederick  H.  Allen.  Psicoterapia  in- 
fantil.  Rosario.  Editorial  Rosario.  1945. 
263  pp.  $8.  m-n. — ^From  the  English  of 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Allen  of  the  Philadel- 

Shia  Clinic  of  Child  Orientation. 

Comisidn  Impulsora  y  Coordinadora 
de  la  Investigacidn  Cientlfica.  Anuario, 
1944.  Mdxico.  Puente  de  Alvarado  71. 
1945. 405  pp. — Twenty  articles  by  physi¬ 
cists,  chemists,  biologists,  etc. 

*  Carlos  J.  Finlay.  Un  sabio,  un  descu- 
brimiento  y  una  injusticia.  La  Habana. 
Cultural.  1945.  71  pp. — Dr.  Finlay’s 
work  in  combating  yellow  fever  has  not 
been  adequately  recognized. 

*  S.  M.  Neuschloss.  Fundamentos  de  la 
biologla  modema.  Rosario.  Editorial 
Rosario.  1945.  232  pp.  $6.  m-n. — Sum¬ 
mary  of  the  present  status  of  biology  for 
the  layman. 

*  Ing.  Ezequiel  Orddnez.  El  Volcdn 
de  Paricutin.  Mdxico.  Comisidn  Impul¬ 
sora  y  Coordinadora  de  la  Investigacidn 
Cientffica.  1945.  143  pp. — Scientific 
study  of  the  lusty  young  Michoacin 
volcano. 

^  Secretaria  de  Educacidn  Pdblica. 
Anales  del  Instituto  Nacional  de  Antro- 
pologia  e  Historia.  Tomo  I.  1939-1940. 
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Mexico.  Stylo.  1945.  353  pp. — ^Fifteen 
papers,  mostly  archeological. 

»  Conrado  Zuckermann  Duarte.  De 
uniforme  bianco.  Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe. 
1945.  237  pp.  9.  m-n. — **Confesiones  y 
confidencias  de  un  cirujano!' 

K  Pedro  Zuloaga.  La  fuerza  atdmica. 
Mexico.  Jus.  1945.  196  pp. — ^“Historia 
del  hallazgo  y  enjaezamiento  de  la 
energia  nuclear.” 

Spanish  Essays 

*  Carlos  Gonzilez  Pena.  El  patio  bajo 
la  luna.  Mexico.  Stylo.  1945. — Articles 
written  during  the  last  thirty  years,  all 
dealing  with  the  author’s  native  city, 
Santa  Maria  de  los  Lagos. 

*  Ernest  Sabato.  Uno  y  el  universo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana.  1945.  211 
pp.  $2.50.  m-n. — ^Eighty  short  essays  on 
many  themes. 

*  Hernando  T611ez.  Luces  en  el  bosque. 
Bt^oti.  Siglo  XX.  1946. 213  pp. — Twen¬ 
ty-one  essays,  most  of  them  on  life’s  seri¬ 
ous  problems. 

Spanish  Miscellaneous 

*  Lizaro  Flury.  Tradiciones,  leyendas  y 
vida  de  los  indios  del  Norte.  Buenos 
Aires.  Ciorda  &  Rodriguez.  1945.  144 
pp. — By  an  indefatigable  and  talented 
folklorist. 

*  Augustin  Loera  y  Chivez.  El  viajero 
alucinado.  Mexico.  Cultura.  1945.  139 
pp. — Memories  of  Galicia,  Salamanca, 
Avila,  Sevilla,  Granada,  the  Escorial, 
Toledo  and  Madrid. 

*  Dr.  Joaquin  Ahorga  Larralde.  Ha- 
blemos  con  propriedad.  La  Habana.  Cul¬ 
tural.  1946.  222  pp. — Synonyms,  anto¬ 
nyms,  paronyms,  etymology,  impro¬ 
prieties. 

■  Diccionario  manual  Espasa-Calpe. 
Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe.  1945.  1379  pp. 
$15.60  m-n. — Cyclopedic.  60,000  items. 
Also  a  32-page  “gramitica  de  la  Icngua.” 

*  Richard  Pattee.  Introduccidn  a  la 
civilizacidn  hispanoamericana.  Boston. 
Heath.  1945.  304  pp. — Mainly  for  Span¬ 
ish  classes,  but  prohtable  for  the  general 
reader. 


V  Secretaria  de  Educacidn  Publica. 
Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Arqueo- 
logia,  Historia  y  Etnografia.  Tomo  III. 
1936-1938.  Mexico.  Stylo.  1945.  257  pp. 
— Silvestre  Santiago  Alvarez’s  Defensa 
de  los  Americanos  (1755)  and  12  other 
papers. 

Dutch  Miscellaneous 

*  C.  Dekker  and  others.  Verzetsgroep 
TD — 1940-1945.  Een  Analyse  van  het 
Verzet.  P.H.K.  Amsterdam.  C.  V.  AUert 
de  Lange.  1945. 3.90  fl. — ^How  the  Dutch 
Underground  baffled  the  Germans. 

*  Boud  van  Doom.  Vughtl  Laren.  A. 
G.  Schoonderbeek.  1945.  2.90  fl. — Mem¬ 
ories  of  13  months  in  the  Vught,  Hol¬ 
land,  concentration  camp. 

*  Jacob  van  Lennep.  Nederland  in  den 
goeden  ouden  tijd.  Utrecht.  W.  de  Haan. 
1942.  247  pp. — Memoirs  of  a  tour  of 
observation  through  northern  Holland, 
made  in  the  year  1823. 

*  J.  A.  Weyel.  De  vemietiging  van  de 
Joden  in  Polen.  Harlem.  Boom-Ruij- 
grog  N.  V.  1945. 1.25  fl. — Dutch  edition 
of  the  Silberschein  report  on  German 
atrocities  in  Holland. 

*  Leonard  Bloomfield.  Spoken  Dutch. 
New  York.  Holt.  1944-45.  ii  A,  B,  C,  D, 
-f-ix-j-554  pp. — Identical  with  the  edi¬ 
tion  prepared  for  The  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute. 

*  A.  Pomes.  Loch  mee.  den  Haag.  N. 
V.  Haagsche  Drukkerij  en  Uitgevers 
Maatschappi).  1945.  1.60  fl. — Collection 
of  jokes  from  the  Occupation  years. 

English  Public  Questions 

^  S.  N.  Merman.  T he  Reaction  of  fews 
to  Anti-Semitism.  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa;  Witwatersrand  University  Press. 
1945.  123  pp.  7/6. — “A  social  psycho¬ 
logical  study  based  upon  the  attitudes  of 
South  African  Jewish  students.” 

**  Leon  Trotsky.  The  First  Five  Years 
of  the  Communist  International.  Vol.  I. 
New  York.  Pioneer.  1945.  xiii-|-374  pp. 
$2.50. — Trotsky’s  writings  and  speeches 
covering  the  first  four  Congresses. — The 
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Revolution  Betrayed.  New  York.  Pio¬ 
neer.  1945.  (Doubleday,  Doran  &  Com¬ 
pany.  1937.)  vii-f-308  pp.  $1.  and  $2. — 
“What  is  the  Soviet  Union  and  where 
is  it  going?” 

Pan  Wei-Tung.  The  Chinese  Consti¬ 
tution.  Washington.  Institute  of  Chinese 
Culture.  1945.  327  pp.  $4. — ^Forty  years 
of  constitution-making  in  China. 

English  Literature 

*  George  R.  Coffman,  Ed.  Studies  in 
Language  and  Literature.  Chapel  Hill. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
1945.  viii-|-344  pp.  $3. — ^Papers  by  Har¬ 
din  Craig,  Urban  T.  Holmes,  Sturgis  £. 
Leavitt,  and  other  members  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  faculty. 

*  Harry  Levin.  Toward  Stendhal.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Utah.  Pharos.  Number  Three.  Win¬ 
ter,  1945.  72  pp.  $0.75. — .  .  a  chapter 
from  a  larger  study,  a  critical  and  his¬ 
torical  attempt  to  define  the  meaning  of 
realism  .  .  .” 

*  Joseph  Remcnyi.  Hungarian  Litera¬ 
ture.  Washington.  American  Hungarian 
Federation.  1946  (?).  48  pp. — A  few  of 
the  highlights,  with  a  short  bibliography. 
^  Sidonia  Carmen  Rosenbaum.  Modem 
Women  Poets  of  Spanish  America.  New 
York.  Hispanic  Institute.  1945.  273  pp. 
—The  precursors,  Delmira  Agustini, 
Gabriela  Mistral,  Alfonsina  Storni, 
Juana  de  Ibarbourou. 

English  Fiction 

**  Eva  Langley.  Not  Yet  the  Moon. 
New  York.  Dutton.  1946.  377  pp.  $2.75. 
— Adventures  of  two  girl  migratory 
workers  in  Australia. 

*  F.  C.  Weiskopf.  T wilight  on  the  Dan¬ 
ube.  New  York.  Knopf.  1946.  434  pp. 
$3. — Novel  of  Vienna  and  Prague,  1913- 
14. 

English  Verse 

*  Richard  Aldington.  A  Wreath  for 
San  Gemignano.  New  York.  Duell, 
Sloan  and  Pearce.  1945.  30  pp.  $2. — 
Translation  of  Folgore’s  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  poem,  and  praise  of  the  town  San 


Gemignana,  destroyed  in  the  war.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Netta  Aldington. 

*  Sigmund  Skard.  Televaag.  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  Royal  Norwegian  Informa¬ 
tion  Service.  1945.  15  pp. — The  tragedy 
of  a  Norwegian  fishing  village  which 
was  wiped  out  by  the  Germans. 

English  Art  and  Music 

*  Charles  Neider.  Brahms  and  Keats — 
A  Parallel.  New  York.  The  Author,  390 
Riverside  Drive.  1946.  13  pp. — Their 
^iritual  affinity. 

■  Frank  J.  Roos,  Jr.  An  Illustrated 
Handbool^^  of  Art  History.  New  York. 
Macmillan.  1937.  Sixth  edition,  1945. 
304  pp.  $3. — Copiously  illustrated.  Nine 
charts  and  index. 

English  Miscellaneous 

Charles  C.  Fries.  Teaching  and 
Learning  English  as  a  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage.  Ann  Arbor.  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Press.  1945.  153  pp.  $1.75. — Based 
on  the  findings  of  teachers  of  English 
to  Latin-Americans  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

*  Roscoe  R.  Hill,  Editor.  T he  National 
Archives  of  Latin  America.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1945. 
169  pp.  $1.50. — Data  on  the  historical 
records  of  the  20  republics, 

^  Institute  of  Latin- American  Studies. 
Intellectual  Trends  in  Latin  America. 
Austin.  The  University  of  Texas  Press. 
1945.  148  pp. — Papers  read  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  sponsored  by  the  Institute  in  April, 
1945. 

M  Bailey  W.  DifBe  with  the  assistance 
of  Justine  Whitfield  Diffie.  Latin- Amer¬ 
ican  Civilization.  Colonial  Period.  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.  Stackpole  Sons.  1945.  812 
pp. — ^Almost  monumental  work,  with 
ample  documentation. 

«  William  J.  Pavek.  200.000.000  Slavs 
Need  a  New  Alphabet.  I^troit.  Bloch. 
1944.  105  pp. — It  would  make  for  co¬ 
operation. 

^  John  Barnard,  Ed.  Marl(eting  and 
Advertising  in  Southern  Africa.  Johan- 
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nesburg.  Dower,  Wahl  Advertising. 
1945.  112  pp.  $1.50. — Statistical  review. 

German  Public  Questions 

*  Ernst  Bloch.  Freiheit  und  Ordnung. 
New  York.  Aurora.  1946.  190  pp.  $2.25 
and  $3.25. — “Abriss  der  Sozial-Uto- 
pien.” 

■  Will  Schaber,  Ed.  Die  vier  Freiheiten. 
New  York.  Frederick  Ungar.  1946.  167 
pp.  $2. — “Der  politische  Glaube  Ameri- 
kas.” — Weinberg  der  Freiheit.  New 
York.  Frederick  Ungar.  1945.  499  pp. 
$3.50. — “Der  Kampf  um  ein  demo- 
kratisches  Deutschland  von  Thomas 
Munzer  bis  Thomas  Mann.” 

German  Fiction 

*  Th.  Th.  Heine.  Ich  warte  auf  W un¬ 
der.  Stockholm.  Neuer  Verlag.  1941. 
573  pp. — The  famous  Munich  cartoon¬ 
ist  wrote  this  whimsical  first  novel  in 
Norway  under  the  German  occupation. 
^  Ernst  Lothar.  Heldenplatz.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Schoenhof.  1945.  406  pp. 
— An  Austrian  P.  O.  W.  in  America. 
The  English  version  has  already  ap¬ 
peared. 

^  Alfred  Neumann.  Es  waren  ihrer 
seeks.  Stockholm.  Neuer  Verlag.  1945. 
541  pp. — The  trials  of  six  Germans  for 
distributing  anti-Nazi  leaflets. 

German  Miscellaneous 

*  Jos^  Bergamin.  Ewiges  Spanien.  Lu¬ 
zern.  Vita  Nova.  1940.  60  pp. — German 
version  of  three  Bergamin  essays  on 
Spain.  “.  .  .  die  Stimme  eines  leidenden 
Volkes.” 

*  Carl  Hammer,  Jr.  Goethes  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit.  Urbana.  University  of 
Illinois  Press.  1945.  80  pp.  $1.50  and  $2. 
— An  attempt  at  an  evaluation  of  Goe¬ 
the’s  literary  judgments  as  recorded  in 
that  work. 

Mascha  Kal^ko.  Verse  fur  Zeitgenos- 
sen.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Schoenhof.  1945. 
63  pp.  $2. — The  vivacious  poetess  of 
pre-war  Berlin  has  grown  sadder  but 
has  not  lost  her  virtuosity. 

V  Jacques  Maritain.  Von  Bergson  zu 


Thomas  von  Aquin.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Schoenhof.  1945.  296  pp. — Translated 
from  the  French  by  Edward  M.  Morris. 

*  Max  Osborn.  Der  bunte  Spiegel.  New 
York.  Friedrich  Krause.  1945.  $3. — 
Memories  of  a  much  traveled  connois¬ 
seur  of  the  arts. 

*  W.  Tasker  Witham.  Americans  as 
they  speal(  and  live.  So  spricht  und  lebt 
man  in  America.  New  York.  Ungar. 
1945.  158  pp.  $2. — Fifteen  dialogues  in 
colloquial  style.  English  and  German. 

*  A.  J.  F.  Zieglschmid.  Die  dlteste 
Chronil(  der  Hutterischen  Briider. 
Ithaca.  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion.  1943.  xxix-|-xlix^l037  pp.-f-XIl 
plates.  $7.50. — ^The  sixteenth  century 
chronicle  edited  with  a  glossary  and 
other  helps. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Joao  de  Barros.  Dicadas.  Vol.  II.  Lis¬ 
boa.  S4  da  Costa.  1945.  288  pp. — This 
sixteenth  century  history  of  Portugal  in 
the  Far  East  is  edited  by  Antdnio  Baiao. 

*  Sergio  Buarque  de  Holanda.  Mon- 
f5es.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Casa  do  Estudantc 
do  Brasil.  1945.  256  pp. — History  of  the 
seventeenth  century  exploring  expedi¬ 
tions  into  the  interior  of  Brazil. 

^  Dc  CistTO  c  SiUz.  Augusto  dos  Anjos, 
poeta  da  morte  e  da  melancolia.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Guaira.  1945.  214  pp. — On  a 

gifted  lyrist  who  died  before  he  was  30. 

A.  Carneiro  Leao.  A  educacao  para 
um  mundo  democrdtico.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Rodrigues  &  Cfa.  1945.  180  pp. — ^Educa¬ 
tion  which  will  harmonize  the  rights  of 
the  individual  with  the  welfare  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

*  Baptista  Pereira.  O  Brasil  e  o  anti- 
semitismo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Imprensa 
Nacional.  1945.  68  pp. — ^Preface  by 
Ernesto  Feder.  This  appeal  for  racial 
tolerance  was  first  delivered  as  a  lecture 
in  1933. 

Homero.  lliada.  Vol.  III.  Lisboa.  Si 
da  Costa.  1945.  262  pp. — The  last  four 
books,  plus  notes  and  commentary  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  work. 

*  Jos^  Bezerra  Gomes.  Porque  nSo  se 
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casa,  Doutor?  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pongctti. 
Second  edition,  1945.  218  pp. — The  first 
edition  was  published  obscurely  in  Natal, 
but  the  book  has  attracted  attention. 

Cancioneiro  de  Ajuda.  Vol.  I.  Lisboa. 
Si  da  Costa.  1945.  337  pp. — These  early 
Portuguese  lyrics  are  edited  by  Marques 
Braga. 

**  Luis  de  Camoes.  Obras  completas. 
Vol.  I.  Lisboa.  Si  da  Costa.  1946.  364 
pp. — Redondilhas  e  sonetos.  Preface  and 
notes  by  Hernani  Cidade. 

Vicente  do  Rego  Monteiro.  42  repro- 
dufoes  em  fotogravura.  Pernambuco. 
Secretaria  do  Interior.  1944.  52  pp. — 
The  best  work  of  the  brilliant  Pernam¬ 
buco  painter-sculptor-poet. 

*  Gilberto  Frey  re.  Sociologia.  Intro- 
dufao  ao  estudo  de  seus  principios.  Two 
volumes.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jos6  Olympio. 
1945. — The  beginning  of  a  five-volume 
series  by  the  very  original  Brazilian  so¬ 
cial  scientist. 

^  Arquivos  do  Museu  Nacioned.  Vol. 
38.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Imprensa  Nacional. 
1945.  156  pp. — Also  bulletins  Nos.  34  to 
43  inch  on  Zoology. 

Russian  Miscellaneous 

*  Leonid  Sobolyev.  Dorogami  Pobed. 
Moskva.  OGIZ.  Gosudarstvennoye  Iz- 
datcl’stvo  Khudozhestvennoi  Literatury. 

1944.  94  pp.  2  r. — ^Well- written  account 
of  the  author’s  war  experiences  in  Odes¬ 
sa,  the  Crimea  and  Sevastopol. 

*  M.  Gorki.  O  Rodine.  Moskva.  OGIZ. 
Gosudarstvennoye  Izdatel’stvo  Khudo¬ 
zhestvennoi  Literatury.  1945.  239  pp.  4 
r. — Selections  from  the  works  of  Gorki 
on  the  Russian  people,  Soviet  leaders, 
the  greatness  of  work,  the  unity  of  na- 
donalities  within  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  Red  Army. 

*  A.  I.  Herzen.  Izbrannoye.  Moskva. 
CGIZ.  Gosudarstvennoye  Izdatel’stvo 
Khudozhestvennoi  Literatury.  1945. 102 
pp.  2  r. — Selections  from  the  writings 
of  an  anti-Czarist  writer. 

^  Konstantine  Gamsakhuradia.  David 
Stroitel.  Moskva.  Sovietskii  Pisatel’. 

1945.  359  pp.  17  r. — ^Translated  from 


the  Georgian  by  Elisbara  Ananashvili. 
Interesting  novel  about  David,  the  Build¬ 
er,  a  Georgian  ruler  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury. 

*  Leonid  Leonov.  Vzyatie  Veli\pshum- 
s\a.  Moskva.  OGIZ.  Gosudarstvennoye 
Izdatel’stvo  Khudozhestvennoi  Litera¬ 
tury.  1944. — ^War  story  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  novelist. 

■  Vanda  Vassilevskaya.  Prosto  Lyubov. 
Moskva.  OGIZ.  Gosudarstvennoye  Iz- 
datel’stvo  Khudozhestvennoi  Literatury. 
1945.  144  pp.  3  r. — Simple  love  story  of 
a  nurse  in  war  time  Russia. 

Miscellaneous 

*  H.  A.  Schimmerling.  Memories  of 
Czechosloval(ia.  New  York.  Edward  B. 
Marks  Music  Corporation.  1946  (?).  56 
pp.  |1. — Album  of  national  songs  with 
English  lyrics  by  Olga  Paul. 

M  Raojibhai  Manibhai  Patel.  Jivananan 
Jharna’n.  (Rivulets  of  Life).  Ahmeda- 
bad.  Bombay  Presidency.  1945.  2/8  ru¬ 
pees. — Memories  of  a  disciple  of  Ma¬ 
hatma  Gandhi. 

*  Istavin  G41.  Magyarorszdg,  Anglia 
is  America.  Budapest.  Officiana.  1945. 
328  pp.— Contacts  between  Hungary 
and  the  English-speaking  world. — 
Babits  is  az  Angol  Iroladom.  Debrecen, 
Hungary.  The  University.  1942.  140  pp. 
— Literary  contacts  between  England 
and  Hungary. 

*  Dante  Alighieri.  La  Divina  Corn- 
media,  commentata  da  Attilio  Momi- 
gliano.  I.  Inferno.  Firenze.  Sansoni. 
1945.  150  1. — ^The  notes  concern  them¬ 
selves  mosdy  with  Dante  as  poet. 

*  Joseph  W.  Ballantine.  Japanese  as  it 
is  Spol^en.  Stanford  University  Press. 
1945.  255  pp.  $3. — Romanized,  aims  at 
both  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness. 

*  Ronald  Fangen.  En  lysets  engel.  Oslo. 
Gyldendal.  1945.  405  pp.  13.50  kr. — 
Ideological  novel,  debating  the  relative 
merits  of  democracy  and  totalitarianism. 

*  Rev.  Jin  Porubsk^.  K  stimu  vyrociu 
literdrnej  Slovenciny.  Scranton.  Obrana 
Press.  1945.  290  pp. — Slovak  writing 
during  the  last  century. 
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K  Elias  Kiriak.  Syny  Zemli.  Edmonton, 
Canada.  Institute  Press.  1945.  3  vols. 
398,  352,  352  pp.  $4.50. — ^Experiences  of 
the  Ukrainian  pioneers  in  the  Canadian 

Brairie  provinces. 

'  Fedir  Mykitenko.  Pro  Szczo  w  Krem- 
It  Pryzabuly.  (What  They  Forgot  in  the 
Kremlin.)  Toronto.  Ukrainian  Book 
Publishing  Committee.  1946.  80  pp.  $1. 
— Recent  history  of  the  Ukraine,  in  verse. 
*  Wasyl  Stawnychka.  Zawziaty  Yurl(o. 
Winnipeg,  Canada.  Promin.  1945.  140 


The  Institut  Franco-Canadien  of 
Montreal  will  sponsor  an  Atlas  Unguis- 
tique  du  Francois  au  Canada. 

The  five  new  Immortals  of  the  French 
Academy  are  Baron  Ernest  Seilli^re,  Jean 
Tharaud,  Ren6  Grousset,  Octave  Aubry 
and  Robert  d’Harcourt.  George  Duha- 
mel  has  resigned  as  Perpetual  Secretary 
of  the  Academy,  ostensibly  because  the 
Academy  declined  to  name  certain  other 
candidates  who  seemed  to  him  more 
worthy  of  the  honor  and  the  responsi¬ 
bility. 

“(Portuguese)  is  the  only  language  in 
the  world,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  that 
can  boast  (I  am  not  sure  ‘boast’  should 
be  the  word)  of  having  a  personal  infini¬ 
tive.” — Erico  Verissimo,  in  Intellectual 
Trends  in  Latin  America,  University  of 
Texas  Press,  1945. 

The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Goebbels  inspired 
at  least  one  full-volume  biography.  Imre 
GyomaFs  Goebbels  was  published  in 
1945  by  Nagel  in  Paris. 

The  remains  of  the  Mexican  poet  Jos6 
Juan  Tablada,  who  died  in  New  York, 
are  to  be  removed  to  Mexico  and  interred 
in  the  Rotonda  de  los  Hombres  Ilustres. 

The  Baltic  Review  is  a  new  English- 
language  magazine  on  the  problems  of 
the  Baltic  world.  It  is  published  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  Sweden. 


pp.$l  . — Hilarious  adventures  of  an  am¬ 
bitious  private  in  the  Austrian  army. 

*  Dr.  A.  T.  Kibzey.  Ul(rainsl(ey  Lil(ar 
(Ukrainian  Physician).  Detroit.  Ukrain¬ 
ian  Democratic  Club.  1945.  739  pp.  $3. 
— The  only  Ukrainian  “doctor  book”  on 
the  continent. 

*  Andr6s  de  la  Cruz  Michel.  Idioma 
internacional.  Leno  Gi-Nasu.  Mexico. 
Mena.  1945.  64  pp. — A  new  language 
with  only  18  letters. 


The  new  twice-a-year  anthropological 
journal  Afroamirica  published  in  Mexi¬ 
co  City  by  the  enterprising  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Econdmica  is  edited  in  Spanish, 
English!  Portuguese  and  French.  Twelve 
of  the  forty-one  editors  are  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  In- 
stituto  Internacional  de  Estudios  Afro- 
americanos. 

The  Colombian  poet  Porfirio  Barba 
Jacob,  who  died  in  Mexico  in  1942,  was 
buried  there,  but  his  remains  were  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  country  in  January, 
1946,  with  appropriate  ceremonial. 

Tlie  famous  old  Ambrosiana  Library, 
Art  Gallery  and  Museum  in  Milan, 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  1609, 
has  been  reopened  and  is  preparing  a 
publication  in  English  on  its  history  and 
facilities. 

The  famous  German  social  philoso¬ 
pher  Graf  Hermann  Keyserling,  who 
had  been  reported  dead,  is  now  living  in 
Aurach,  near  Kitzebiihl,  in  the  Tyrol. 

The  Borsenblatt  fur  den  Deutschen 
Buchhandel,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr. 
Georg  Kurt  Schauer  and  the  patronage 
of  the  American  Military  Government, 
is  appearing  regularly  from  its  Wies¬ 
baden  headquarters.  The  issue  for  Febru¬ 
ary  15  lists  39  recent  publication  licenses 
for  the  American  Zone  and  two  from 
Berlin  (British  Zone). 
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